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1. Introduction 


IN THE SECOND half of the fourth/tenth century the Umayyad 
caliphate of Cordoba was one of the most considerable states 
in the Mediterranean basin. It was probably the largest and 
the most powerful of all the states in the western Mediter- 
ranean region. Its rulers were masters of the greater part of 
the Iberian peninsula and of parts of north Africa. Its indirect 
influence extended well beyond these areas, both in Africa 
and in the parts of the Iberian peninsula not ruled directly 
from Cordoba. It enjoyed diplomatic relations with parts of 
northwestern Christian Europe, from which frequent embas- 
sies came to Cordoba, leaving as impressed by that city as 
others were by the magnificence and apparent power of Con- 
stantinople. From the Byzantine capital itself other embassies 
came, gratifying the Umayyads by their treatment of them as 
equals in power with that greatest of all the traditional Chris- 
tian rivals of Islam. The peninsula was united, prosperous, 
strong, and independent as it had never been since the rise 
of Islam more than three centuries earlier. It was beginning 
to participate on terms befitting its political position in the 
high Islamic culture of the eastern Mediterranean area. 

In the last decade of the fourth/first decade of the eleventh 
century, however, the edifice of Muslim political and military 
ascendancy in the Iberian peninsula began to crumble, and 
by the end of the fifth/eleventh century Islam there was in 
retreat. The unitary state of the previous century had dis- 
appeared, swept away in a maelstrom of conflicting claims to 
authority in the first quarter of that century. The Christian 
states of the north had begun the march southward to the 
Straits of Gibraltar which was to confine Islam to possession 
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of a small corner of the peninsula, tributary to Christian rul- 
ers, by the middle of the seventh/thirteenth century. 

The central problems studied in this book are two sides of 
a single coin: how are we to account for the sudden, rapid, 
and almost total collapse of central Islamic authority and power 
in the first quarter of the fifth/eleventh century? At the same 
time, is the equally sudden shift in the balance of power, 
military and political, in the course of the century from Islam 
to Christendom to be seen merely as the reflex of this collapse? 

In the last century, Dozy, working out for the peninsula his 
own version of Carlyle’s vision of the significance of individ- 
uals for the destiny of their countries or peoples, saw the 
collapse as largely the result of (or perhaps the punishment 
for) the dissipate lives and moral and intellectual incapacity 
of the country’s rulers for the roles in which they cast them- 
selves. More recently, Watt, arguing from a different position, 
has recast this analysis in terms of a moral lack of will in 
Andalusian society derived at least in part from the alleged 
inability of Islam adequately to create and describe the role 
of a middle class. 

Neither of these explanations can suffice, however, to ex- 
plain the profound change which occurred in Islamic Spain 
in the fifth/eleventh century, not least because so much of the 
change left the essentials of Islamic life in the peninsula vir- 
tually unaltered. On the surface, the structure of Andalusian 
Islam remained much the same after the invasions of the 
Almoravids as it had been before the fall of the Umayyads. 
True, the new rulers deprived Islamic Spain of local auton- 
omy; true, too, they brought a new type and intensity of re- 
ligious intolerance to the peninsula; and from after the middle 
of the fifth/eleventh century Islam in the peninsula could 
never regard itself with quite the same sense of security as it 
had done in the time of al-Mansur. For all that, however, the 
life of an Islamic society continued after that time, and in 
some spheres even reached new heights, particularly in the 
intellectual area, where the fifth/eleventh century witnessed 
an expansion which can be explained only in part by the 
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efflorescence of petty courts, extending patronage to all com- 
ers. 

The shift in the balance of power, similarly, is no longer to 
be viewed as simply a reflex of Islamic weaknesses, com- 
pounded for the Muslims themselves by their own awareness 
of those weaknesses. We are now much better informed, not 
only about the rise in the strengths of the Christian states of 
northern Spain, but also about the motivations, ambitions, 
hopes, and ideals which fuelled their actions, both within Spain 
itself and on the wider European stage. It is clear that the 
Christian advance in this century has to be seen not just as 
part of a resurgent Christian Spain in search of its ancient 
homeland, but also, and as importantly, as part and parcel of 
a more general European movement, one of expansion, both 
physical and intellectual. By the middle of the fifth/eleventh 
century Christian Europe was able, and wanted, to expand 
beyond the frontiers into which it had shrunk following the 
decline of the Roman empire; at the same time, the intellectual 
groundwork to justify and to publicize such expansion was 
being laid, with the development of the idea, and the ideal, 
of the crusade against the heathen and against Islam, allied 
to the vitality of the Reconquest ideal, which was itself in part 
a result of the opportunities offered by the weakness of Islam 
in the peninsula. 

What I have tried to do in this book is to draw these dis- 
parate elements together, to discover how in Spain alone of 
all the territories conquered by Islam in its first expansion the 
Muslims, and Islam itself, were finally expelled and the former 
religion, with its associated culture and polity, brought back 
in triumph to its former dwelling. The explanation for this 
series of developments is necessarily diverse: unlike most other 
areas where central Islamic authority crumbled at comparable 
periods, al-Andalus had remnants of its former suzerain in- 
habitants present as neighbours, and these neighbours had 
by this time sufficient strength to be able to take profit from 
Islamic weakness; unlike those neighbors, Islamic Spain was 
unable to create, or to re-create, for itself an ideological jus- 
tification to put up against the attractions and forcefulness of 
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the Christian ideology of Reconquest; at the same time, like 
the Christians, but in critically different circumstances, Mus- 
lim rulers were unable to sink their differences in the pursuit 
of acommon aim, in their case resistance to the looming threat 
of Christian conquest. Preoccupied often with pettier ambi- 
tions, they either lost sight of the need for vigilance against 
the common enemy or, worse, realized it only when it was too 
late. 

The roots of Islamic weakness lie in the fourth/tenth cen- 
tury, especially in the reforms introduced during the reign 
of al-Mansur. He presided over important structural changes 
in the society which he ruled. In particular, he made of Spain 
a country where the indigenous inhabitants, Muslim and non- 
Muslim alike, were ruled by an alien soldier elite. That alien 
soldiery sought at what appeared to be an opportune moment 
to take control of the state from its nominal rulers. Unlike 
what happened in comparable situations elsewhere, these new 
would-be rulers in Spain were neither sufficiently removed 
from the native population in identity nor able to support 
themselves from outside in sufficient numbers and strength 
to maintain themselves as a distinct ruling class; nor were they 
able to assimilate the local population to themselves and to 
imbue in them a sense of their own interest in the state, as 
distinct from Islamic society at large. To this extent, there is 
force in Watt’s argument about the weakness of the social 
cement in Andalusian society at this time. With the Almora- 
vids, both of these requirements were met, in different ways: 
the Almoravids had the strength and the numbers adequately 
to control al-Andalus, and they were able to maintain them- 
selves, for a time at least, separate from the local population, 
The corollary of this, of course, was that with the collapse of 
their system in north Africa their rule in al-Andalus crumbled 
and the peninsula as a whole again faced the threat of im- 
minent Christian reconquest. 

For the period up to about 422/ 1031 it is possible to discern 
an ethnic dynamic at work in Andalusian politics. After that 
date, as I demonstrate below, the ethnic card had been played, 
and had lost. As a substitute for this, we have to look at a 
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more complex group of factors, social, ethnic, economic, dy- 
nastic, ideological, religious and even personal. What emerges 
from such an analysis, however, and perhaps curiously in a 
country with a history like that of Spain, is the extreme weak- 
ness of each of these elements in the whole, particularly of 
the ideological and the religious. Each of these factors, how- 
ever, contributed both to the instability of the taifa system 
and to the weakening of Islam as a political structure in the 
peninsula as a whole. That Islam was able to survive in Spain 
for so long after the end of the taifa states owes little to these 
states themselves, though it owes much to the society in which 
they existed. The limitations on Christian reconquest were 
less the result of the strengths of the Muslims, though these 
were even at the end not inconsiderable, than they were the 
product of the Christians’ own weaknesses—disunity, lack of 
manpower for re-settlement, and so on. Viewed in this light, 
the achievement of the Almoravids in saving the day for Islam 
at Zallaqa, despite all the admiration with which it is recalled 
again and again in the chronicles, was little more than a hold- 
ing device, which saved face and time, but not for long. 

There exists to date no satisfactory treatment of this trou- 
blesome period of Spanish history. Lévi-Provengal planned to 
deal with the fifth/eleventh century in his great history of 
Islamic Spain, but was prevented from doing so by his death.’ 
As it stands, his history goes up to the year 422/1031, the date 
of the disappearance of the caliphal institution at Cordoba. 
The other major history of the Muslims in the Iberian penin- 
sula, by Dozy, includes the fifth/eleventh century, but it was 
written over a century ago and, even in the edition revised 
and brought up to date by Lévi-Provengal some fifty years 
ago, hardly supplies the need adequately.* 


1 E, Lévi-Provencal, Histoire de l/Espagne musulmane, 3 vols., Paris & Leiden 
1950-677. 

2R.P.A. Dozy, Histoire des musulmans dEspagne, 4 vols., Leiden 1861; a 
second edition of this work, revised and brought up to date by E. Lévi- 
Provencal, appeared, in three volumes, in Leiden in 1932. The first edition 
was translated into English by F. G. Stokes as Spanish Islam, London 1913, 


repr. 1972. 
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There are a number of specialized studies useful for this 
century.? Of these the most important are those by Guichard 
and Glick.4 Guichard has studied the survival of tribalism and 
of other features which he calls “oriental” in Muslim Spain, 
while Glick has examined the significance of the frontier, not 
as a dividing force but as a unifying element in peninsular 
history. Their studies clear a path in the forest, but it is not 
always possible to agree with their conclusions and, further, 
their main emphasis is on periods far longer than that of the 
party kings of the fifth/eleventh century. 

Among Spanish historians a different approach is discern- 
ible. Studying Islam in Spain from the standpoint of scholars 
trained in the history of Christian Spain, they have been prone 
to view Islamic history in the peninsula as an interruption of 
the history of this Christian Spain. Their work, in conse- 
quence, sees all Islamic history in the peninsula as somehow 
pointing the way to the Reconquest. This approach is best 
exemplified in Ramon Menéndez Pidal’s magisterial La Espana 
del Cid.® Seeing the fifth/eleventh century, rightly, as a period 


* For example, Dozy’s pioneering Scriptorum arabum loci de Abbadidis, 3, vols., 
Leiden 1846-63; A. Prieto y Vives, Los Reyes de Taifas, Estudio histérico-nu- 
mismdtico de los musulmanes espanoles en el siglo V de la hégira (XI de ].C.), Madrid 
1926; H. Pérés, La Poésie andalouse en arabe classique au onziéme siecle, Paris 
1937 (2nd ed. 1953); E. Ashtor, Qorot ha-Yehudim bi-Sfarad ha-muslemit, 2 vols., 
Jerusalem 1966 (Hebrew), translated into English, The Jews of Moslem Spain, 
Philadelphia, 1973- (2 vols. to date); F. J. Simonet, Historia de los Mozdrabes 
de Espana deducida de los mejores y mas auténticos testimonios de los escritores cristianos 
y arabes, Madrid 1897-1903; H. R. Idris, “Les Zirides d’Espagne,” Al-Andalus, 
29, 1964, 39-145; id., “Les Birzalides de Carmona,” Al-Andalus, 30, 1965, 49- 
62; id., “Les Aftasides de Badajoz,” Al-Andalus, 30, 1965, 277-go. 

* P. Guichard, “Le peuplement de la région de Valence aux deux premiers 
siécles de la domination musulmane,” Mélanges de la Casa de Veldzquez, 5, 
1969, 103-58; id., “Les Arabes ont bien envahi l'Espagne. Les structures 
sociales de Espagne musulmane,” Annales—ESC, 29, 1974, 1483-1513; id., 
Al-Andalus, estructura antropolégica de una sociedad islémica en occidente, Barce- 
lona 1976; id., Structures sociales “orientales” et “occidentales” dans VEspagne mu- 
sulmane, Paris & The Hague 1977 (the two last are essentially the same work); 
T. F. Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain in the Early Middle Ages: Comparative 
Perspectives on Social and Cultural Formation, Princeton 1979. 

5 R. Menéndez Pidal, La Esparia del Cid, 2 vols., Madrid 1929', new editions 
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of transition, and as the start of the final tilting of a balance 
in the peninsula against Islam, he centered his account of the 
events of the century on the figure of the Cid, portraying him 
as a great crusader for Christianity and Christendom. His view 
of the overall significance of the century carries conviction, 
but it is more difficult to subscribe wholeheartedly to his view 
of the centrality of the Cid. His career did not begin until 
much of what effected the real changes had already hap- 
pened, and his activities were in no sense fundamental to the 
course of later developments. 

In the same way such studies as those of Simonet and de 
las Cagigas, on the Mozarabs, have tended to magnify, in the 
cause of this crusading interpretation of Spanish history, the 
significance of supposedly Christian sympathies on the part 
of rebels like “Umar Ibn Hafstin in the ninth century and 
after.® 

The most important sources for this period are Muslim 
chronicles. Of these, those of Ibn ‘Idhari (second half of 
seventh/thirteenth century to early eighth/fourteenth century) 
and Ibn al-Khatib (713/1313-776/1375) are the fullest and, 
because of their reliance on earlier works, particularly that of 
Ibn Hayyan (himself a contemporary of many of the events 
of the century), the most reliable.?7 The accuracy and the ob- 


in 1939, 1943, 1947, 1956, 1967, 1969; the first edition was abbreviated and 
translated into English by H. Sutherland, The Cid and His Spain, London 
1934. 

Yamane op.cit.; 1. de las Cagigas, Los Mozdrabes, 2 vols., Madrid 1947- 
1948 (vols. 1 and 2 of the same author’s Minorias étnico-religiosas de la edad 
media espanola). 

7 On Ibn ‘Idhari see E/*, III, 805-06 (art. J. Bosch-Vila); the first two parts 
of his Kitab al-Bayan al-Mughnib fi akhbar mulik al-Andalus wal-Maghrib were 
published by R.P.A. Dozy, Histoire de l'Afrique et de Espagne, 2 vols., Leiden 
1848-1851; revised edition, E. Lévi-Provencal and G. S. Colin, 2 vols., 1948- 
1951; the first part of the third volume, dealing specifically with the fifth/ 
eleventh century, was published by E. Lévi-Provengal, Ibn ‘Idari al-Marra- 
ku&i, Al-Bayan al-Mugrib, tome troisiéme, Histoire de ' Espagne musulmane au XIe 
siecle, Paris (Textes arabes relatifs a l'histoire de Uoccident musulman, 2) 1930 (repr. 
Beirut n.d.); see also Lévi-Provencal’s “Observations sur le texte du tome III 
du Bayan d’Ibn ‘Idari,” Mélanges Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Cairo 1935-1945; 
241-58. On Ibn al-Khatib see El, III, 835-37 (art. J. Bosch-Vila); two of his 
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jectivity of Ibn Hayyan (377/987-88—469/1076) place him high 
in the ranks of Muslim historians.? As a complement to this 
type of source, biographical dictionaries provide a good deal 
of miscellaneous information incidentally to their main pur- 
pose. For Spain in particular the Islamic historian has an 
excellent series of such dictionaries, covering virtually the whole 
period of the Muslim presence in the peninsula.? Of these, 
the most important are those of Ibn Bashkuwal (499/1101- 
5778/1183), Ibn al-Abbar (595/1199-658/1260), and al-Dabbi 
(died 599/1202).'° This kind of material, by virtue of the ex- 


works are most useful for the fifth/eleventh century. The first is the section 
on Spain in his Kitab Amal al-A‘lam ft man biyi‘a gabla al-ihtilam; this was 
published by Lévi-Provengal, Lisan al-Din Ibn al-Khatib, Histoire de Espagne 
musulmane extraite du Kitab Amal al-A‘lam, Rabat (Collection de textes arabes 
publiée par l'Institut des Hautes Etudes marrocaines, 3) 1934; repr. Beirut 1956 
(references are to this edition); translated into German, W. Hoenerbach, 
Islamische Geschichte Spaniens; Ubersetzung der A‘mal al-A'‘lam und ergénzender 
Texte, Zurich & Stuttgart 1970. The second is al-Ihata ft akhbar Gharnata, a 
biographical dictionary dealing with figures in Granadan history, of which 
only one volume has so far been published, ed. M. ‘A. ‘Inan, Cairo n.d. 
(71955). 

* On Ibn Hayyan see E/?, III, 78g9-go (art. A. Huici Miranda); P. Chalmeta 
Gendron, “Historiografia medieval hispana:arabica,” Al-Andalus, 37, 1972, 
353-404; id., “Treinta anos de historia hispana: el tomo V del Mugtabas de 
Ibn Hayyan,” Hispania, 35, no. 131, 1975, 665-76; id., “Données inédites sur 
Espagne chrétienne d’aprés Ibn Hayyan,” in La signification du bas moyen age 
dans U'histoire et la culture du monde musulman: actes du 8me congres de l’union 
européenne des arabisants et islamisants, Aix-en-Provence, septembre 1976, Aix-en- 
Provence 1978, 63-66. 

® On these see Ch, Pellat, “The Origin and Development of Historiography 
in Muslim Spain,” in B. Lewis and P. M. Holt (eds.), Historians of the Middle 
East, London 1962, 118-25. 

‘e Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-sila ft ta’rikh a'immat al-Andalus wa-‘ulama’ihim 
wa-muhdathihim wa-fugaha'ihim wa-udaba'ihim, ed. F. Codera, 2 vols., Madrid 
1882-83; new edition, ed. ‘I. “A. al-Husayni, 2 vols., Cairo 1955/1374 (ref- 
erences are to this edition). 

Ibn al-Abbar, Kitab al-Takmila li-kitab al-sila, ed. F. Codera, 2 vols., Madrid 
1886-87; id., Kitab al-Mu jam fi ashab al-gadi Abi ‘Ali al-Sadafi, ed. F. Codera, 
Madrid 1886; Kitab al-Hulla al-Siyara’, ed. H. Mu’nis, 2 vols., Cairo 1963 (part 
of this work was originally published by Dozy in his Notices sur quelques ma- 
nuscrits arabes, Leiden 1847-1851). A supplement to the Kitab al-Takmila was 
published by M. Alarcon and C. A. Gonzalez Palencia under the title “Apén- 
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tremely repetitive nature of much of its contents, can be ex- 
ploited very profitably for quantitative and comparative stud- 
1es.** 

Literary compendia of different sorts, such as those of Ibn 
Bassam (before 477/1084-543/1147) and al-Maqgari (died-1041/ 
1632), which contain many extracts from earlier writers, also 
supply information on a wide range of subjects, although, as 
in the case of biographical dictionaries, much of this has to 
be used with extreme care.” 

Christian and Jewish sources are very different. There is 
only one Jewish historical work of any importance for this 
period, the Sefer ha-Qabbalah of Abraham Ibn Da’id (ca. 1110- 
after 1161), and this suffers from too close a concern with 


dice a la edicién Codera de la “Tecmila” de Aben al-Abbar,” in Misceldnea de 
Estudios y Textos drabes, Madrid 1915, 147-690. 

Al-Dabbi, Kitab Bughyat al-multamis fi ta’rikh rial ahl al-Andalus, ‘ulama’iha 
wa-"umara tha wa-shu‘ara'iha wa-dhawi al-nubaha ftha mimman dakhala ilayha aw 
kharaja ‘anhaé mimma washd bihi riyad al-Humaydi, ed. F. Codera and J. Ribera, 
Madrid 1885. 

'* On this see R. W. Bulliet, “A quantitative approach to medieval Muslim 
biographical dictionaries,” JESHO, 13, 1970, 195-211; id., Conversion to Islam 
in the Medieval Period, An Essay in Quantitative History, Cambridge, Mass., and 
London 1979; a recent example of this type of study is D. Urvoy, Le monde 
des ulémas andalous du V/XIe au VII/XIIle siécle, étude sociologique, Geneva 1978 
(on this work see also A. M. Turki, “A propos d’un ouvrage récent de so- 
ciologie religieuse,” Arabica, 27, 1980, 92-101). 

2 On Ibn Bassam see E/?, III, 734 (art. Ch. Pellat); parts i and ii of the 
first volume of his Kitab al-Dhakhira fi mahdasin ahl al-jazira were published in 
Cairo, 1358/1939 and 1361/1942; volume 2, part i, appeared in Cairo in 
1975; and the first part of volume 4 appeared in the same city in 1945. 

The first part of al-Maqqari’s Nafh al-Tib min ghusn al-Andalus al-ratib, deal- 
ing with the history of Muslim Spain, was published, under the title Analectes 
sur Uhistoire et la littérature des arabes d’Espagne par al-Makkan, Leiden 1855-61, 
by R.P.A. Dozy, G. Dugat, L. Krehl, and W. Wright (repr. Amsterdam 1967); 
the complete work, whose second part consists of a biography of Ibn al- 
Khatib, was published by I. “Abbas, Beirut 1968; a partial, rearranged trans- 
lation was published by P. de Gayangos, The History of the Mohammedan Dy- 
nasties in Spain; extracted from the Nafhu-t-Tib min Ghosni-l-andalusi-r-rattih wa 
tértkh Lisénu-d-Din Ibni-l-Kattib by Ahmed Ibn Mohammed al-Makkari, a native of 
Telemsdn, 2 vols., London 1840-1843 (repr. New York & London 1964); the 
same writer’s Azhar al-Riydd ft akhbdr ‘Iyad was published by M. al-Saqqa, 
I. al-Abyari, and ‘A. al-R. Shilbi, 3 vols., Cairo 1358/1939-1361/1942. 
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internal religious history, used in the service of a radically 
different type of historiographical aim.*3 Another work, the 
Kitab al-Muhddarah wal-mudhakarah, by Moses Ibn Ezra (died 
after 1135), is useful primarily as a history of the Jewish poets 
of the period up to the twelfth century.'4 For the more general 
history of the Jews in Spain in this period, other types of 
source, chance remarks in Muslim texts, Hebrew literary texts 
and their superscriptions, materials on economic and social 
history recovered from the Cairo Geniza, and religious ma- 
terials are of some use, but their real value is for periods other 
than this century, and the sorts of information which they 
supply are limited.'5 There is also a danger with such materials 
produced by minority groups, Christians and Jews alike, of 
some distortion of the image received through magnification 
of the significance of such groups in the broader society in 
which they acted. 

For the Christians, the problem is still greater. There is 
virtually no Christian material at all from Muslim Spain in 
this period. Our information on the Christians under Muslim 
rule comes from Muslim sources or from Christian sources 
produced in Christian Spain. Here, as in the case of the Jewish 
materials, the dangers of distortion and of inaccuracy and bias 
are very great. The Poem of the Cid (probably early thirteenth 


'3 Abraham Ibn Da’td, The Book of Tradition (Sefer ha-Qabbalah), a critical 
edition with a translation and notes, by G. D. Cohen, Philadelphia & London 
1967. 

‘4 Moshe Ibn Ezra, Kitab al-Muhddara wal-Mudhdakara, ed. A. S. Halkin, 
Jerusalem 1975 (Judeo-Arabic text, Hebrew translation and commentary); a 
translation of the text into modern Hebrew, of variable reliability, was pub- 
lished by B. Z. Halper, Séfer Shirat Yisra’él (Kitab al-Muhadara wal-M udhakara) 
le-R. Moshe ben Ya‘aqov Ibn ‘Ezra, Leipzig 1924. 

‘8 Cf. J. Schirmann, “Le Diwan de Semva’él Hannagid considéré comme 
source pour l'histoire espagnole,” Hespéris, 35» 1948, 163-88; S. D. Goitein, 
“The documents of the Cairo Geniza as a source for Islamic social history,” 
in id., Studies in Islamic History and Institutions, Leiden 1966, 279-95; id., A 
Mediterranean Society, The Jewish Communities of the Arab World as portrayed in 
the documents of the Cairo Geniza, Berkeley, Los Angeles & London 1967- ; 
E. Ashtor, op.cit.; id., “Documentos espanoles de la Genizah,” Sefarad, 24, 
1964, 41-80; id., “Prix et salaires dans l'Espagne musulmane aux Xe et XIe 
siécles,” Annales—ESC, 20, 1965, 664-79. 
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century) and the Primera Crénica General (late thirteenth cen- 
tury) are both useful in different ways.'® Neither, however, is 
contemporary with the events which it purports to describe, 
although in both there is material of undoubted contemporary 
origin.'7 Both, nevertheless, act essentially as complements to 
Muslim materials. In addition, it is possible to use contem- 
porary or near-contemporary documents, mostly of legal types 
and largely concerned with the development of newly reset- 
tled territories, of which increasing numbers have been pub- 
lished in recent decades. 

The major sources are Muslim, and they present further 
difficulties. The main chronicles, those of Ibn ‘Idhari and 
Ibn al-Khatib, and to a great degree the historical portions of 
al-Maqqari and Ibn Bassam, depend very heavily on a single 
source, Ibn Hayyan. This writer’s main concern, in which he 
does not differ greatly from many other Islamic historians, is 
with annalistic history, constructed around the reigns of dif- 
ferent rulers and the fluctuations in the fortunes of various 
dynasties. Thus, although we have a good deal of information 
on such matters as the exact dates of battles, the precise lengths 
of the reigns of monarchs of very minor significance, their 
regnal titles and genealogies, it is frequently difficult, even 
with the aid of other sources, such as the biographical dic- 
tionaries, to penetrate beyond the smokescreen of great events 
to their motive causes and the processes underlying them and 
giving them force. In addition to all this, the lack of contem- 
porary documents, apart from the tiny number quoted in 


‘© The Poema de mio Cid was edited by R. Menéndez Pidal, Madrid 1911 
(repr. frequently); the most recent edition is that by Colin Smith, Oxford 
1972 (translated into Spanish, Madrid 1978); the date of the poem is also 
discussed by D. W. Lomax, “The Date of the ‘Poema de Mio Cid,’” in A. D. 
Deyermond (ed.), Mio Cid Studies, London 1977, 73-81. Lomax and Smith 
prefer a rather later date for the poem than Menéndez Pidal, who argues 
for a very early date, in the middle of the twelfth century. The Primera Cronica 
General was begun under the direction of Alfonso the Wise (reigned 1252- 
1284); it was published by R. Menéndez Pidal, with the collaboration of 
A. G. Solalinde, M. Mufoz Cortés, and J. Gomez Pérez, 2 vols., Madrid 19557. 

‘7 Cf. E. Ferré, “Une source nouvelle pour l’histoire de Espagne musul- 
mane,” Arabica, 14, 1967, 320-26. 
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chronicles and other works, the biases and personal interests 
of individual writers, their general lack of interest in subjects 
and themes other than a fairly narrow dynastic and annalistic 
type of history, combine to limit the extent to which the de- 
velopments of the century may be satisfactorily analyzed. 


14 


2. The Caliphate of Cordoba 


UnrTI the reign of “Abd al-Rahman III (300/912-350/961) 
Andalusian society was heterogeneous, highly local in char- 
acter, and largely unaffected by a weak central government 
which was too concerned with the struggle for survival to be 
able to devote attention to the question of an ideological jus- 
tification for its existence. The reasons for this are to be traced 
in large part to the nature of the conquest of the Iberian 
peninsula for Islam. Al-Andalus was the last Muslim conquest 
in the west. Overrun in five years at the end of the first/ 
beginning of the eighth century, it lay on the edge of the 
Islamic world, far removed from both the political center of 
the nascent world empire of Islam and the religious and cul- 
tural focuses of the new civilization. The peninsula had, fur- 
thermore, no land frontier in common with any other Islamic 
territory. The nearest area subject to Muslim rule lay across 
the Straits of Gibraltar, in north Africa. 

Because of its remoteness and isolation, Muslim Spain was 
never fully subject to the rule of the Umayyad caliphate in 
Damascus.’ Conquered by armies composed in the main of 
recently converted Berbers from north Africa, it was governed 
by appointees of the governors of Ifriqiya until the end of 
the Damascene Umayyad caliphate’s existence. The weakness 
of that province’s government meant that it was unable prop- 
erly to exert its authority in the peninsula. For most of the 
first half century of Muslim rule the Iberian peninsula was 
the scene of virtually uninterrupted factional violence, as rival 


. E. Lévi-Provencal, HEM:®, I, 34-53; S. Vila, “El nombramiento de los walies 
de al-Andalus,” Al-Andalus, 4, 1936, 215-20; H. Djait, “Note sur le statut de 
la province d’al-Andalus de la conquéte a l’instauration de l’é€mirat omayyade 
(93-138/711-756),” Cahiers de Tunisie, 16, 1968, 7-11. 
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governors, supported by different groups of Berbers and by 
Arabs divided along old tribal lines, fought for control of the 
province. With few exceptions, no governor was able to main- 
tain himself in office for more than a few months.? 

The overthrow of the Umayyads of Damascus in 132/750 
provided Spain, partly because of its remoteness, with the 
opportunity to secede from the new “Abbasid-ruled empire. 
The ‘Abbasid caliphs moved their capital eastward, to Bagh- 
dad, founded for the purpose in ‘Iraq. The move signalled 
a greater interest in and a closer alignment with the eastern 
parts of the Islamic world. In these areas lay the sources of 
the ‘Abbasids’ original support against the Umayyads. In Syria, 
on the other hand, the defeated Umayyads retained much 
sympathy and potential support. This dislocation of the Is- 
lamic system was reflected in the west. One young Umayyad 
prince, “Abd al-Rahmaan I al-Dakhil, escaped the general mas- 
sacre of his house and, fleeing westward, reached north Af- 
rica. From there, gaining the support of relatives of his mother, 
who was a Berber, he succeeded in moving across to the Ib- 
erian peninsula. With the help of clients of his family who 
were already in the peninsula, and of others who took refuge 
with him there, he was able to overcome the quarrelsome 
series of governors who had been fighting over the province 
since before the fall of the Umayyad caliphate in the east. 
Establishing himself there as a local amir, he successfully re- 
pulsed a number of attempts in the next few years by the 
‘Abbasids to assert their authority there as elsewhere in the 
Islamic empire.3 

After the failure of these early attempts to smother the 
resurgent Umayyad cause, the “Abbasids took little further 
interest in the re-establishment of central Islamic control in 
an area which was, after all, very far removed from the new 
focus of their power and political concerns. In consequence, 
the province was able to avoid the centralization of power 


* E. Lévi-Provencal, HEM:®, 1, loc.cit.; Guichard, Al-Andalus, 566, gives a 
convenient list of the governors of the province up until the arrival of the 
first Umayyad amir. 

s E. Lévi-Provengal, HEM:, I, 91-138. 
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brought about by the reforms carried out by the early “Ab- 
basids in the rest of the Islamic world. The new amir, however, 
arriving in the peninsula as a refugee and resting on support 
which was limited both in amount and in reliability, could do 
little more than attempt to ensure his own survival. Content- 
ing himself with possession of the province, he set about 
strengthening his position there, made no claim to the caliphal 
titles of his Umayyad predecessors, and succeeded in laying 
the foundations for a dynasty which was to last, through con- 
siderable vicissitudes of fortune, for two and a half centuries. 
From 138/756 al-Andalus, Islamic Spain, remained free of 
significant external attempts to assault the power, authority, 
or independence of the state which existed there, and of its 
Umayyad dynasty. Not until the end of the fifth/eleventh cen- 
tury was there any invasion of the peninsula by Muslim troops 
hostile to the Umayyads or to any of the other Muslim rulers 
there. 

As in Morocco, where at about the same time another Mus- 
lim dynasty succeeded in establishing its independence of 
Baghdadi domination, this freedom from external authority 
and from outside political, fiscal, and military interference 
was of great benefit to the local rulers. It enabled them for 
some time to concentrate their energies on the consolidation 
of their power, and contributed also to the creation of cultures 
subtly different from those of the broader Islamic world un- 
der unitary “Abbasid control. 

The task of internal political and military consolidation in 
Spain, nevertheless, remained for long one of prime impor- 
tance for her rulers, and also one of extreme difficulty. The 
country itself was very large, making full and effective control, 
even with the aid of strong military force, difficult. The north- 
ern border of practical Muslim control until the fifth/eleventh 
century was a line running, roughly, from the northeast of 
the peninsula to somewhere near the mid-point of the western 
coast.4 Muslim settlement covered no more than approxi- 


4 Cf. Map 1. For Muslim perceptions of the relative size of their portion 
of the peninsula see below, chapters nine and ten, See also, e.g., al-Hiari, 
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mately a half or two thirds of the peninsula. The peninsula 
itself consists largely of a high meseta, or plateau. This is sur- 
rounded and traversed by mountain ridges which, together 
with the general harshness of the terrain, make communi- 
cations and transport hazardous and unreliable even at the 
best of times.5 In consequence, the imposition on the country 
of a new local Umayyad regime made little real difference to 
the structure or the political behavior of the Muslim state 
developing there. 

One of the most important aspects of this continuity was 
the perpetuation of ethnic and tribal distinctions among the 
Muslims. Ethnically they were split as between Berbers, who 
had provided a great proportion of the first conquerors and 
early settlers, and Arabs, far fewer in numbers, from the east.® 
Each of these groups was further split internally, along tribal 
and other lines; among the Arabs, the inter-tribal hostilities 
carried over from the Arabian peninsula remained alive for 
a long time in Spain. At the time of the arrival of the first 
Umayyad amir it was one of the strongest elements making 


quoted in Ibn Sa‘id, al-Mughnib fi hula al-Maghrib, ed. S. Dayf, 11, 473, “What 
remained in the possession of the Christians was less than what the Muslims 
took, up tll the time of the fttna following the collapse of the Marwanid [scil. 
Umayyad] state”; cf. also Ibn Sa‘id, quoted in al-Maqgqari, Analectes, I, 126; 
anon., Hulal, trans. Huici, 64 (here the context makes the statement fairly 
partial); Aba “Ubayd al-Bakri, Jughrafiyat al-Andalus wa-Uribba, ed. ‘A. al- 
R. al-Hajji, Beirut 1387/1968, 130, 194f.; Ibn al-Dala’l al-‘Udhri, Fragmentos 
geografico-historicos de al-masalik ila gami* al-mamdlik, ed. ‘A. al-‘A. al-Ahwani, 
Madrid 1965, 121. 

’ On communications see E. Lévi-Provengal, HEM?, III, 317-20; C. E. Van 
Sickle, “The repair of roads in Spain under the Roman Empire,” Classical 
Philology, 24, 1929, 77-88; the significance of the geography of the peninsula 
for Iberian regionalism is well brought out in J. Vicens Vives, Atlas de Historia 
de Espana, Barcelona 1969°, map Il and Apéndice, 1f.; see also P. Vilar, Spain, 
a Brief History, Oxford 1977%, 3; A. MacKay, Spain in the Middle Ages, From 
Frontier to Empire, 1000-1500, London 1977, 8. 

* E. Lévi-Provengal, HEM:?, I, 81-89 (the map on page go should be used 
with caution); see also J. Bosch Vila “El elemento humano norteafricano en 
la historia de la Espaia musulmana,” Cuadernos de la biblioteca espanola de 
Tetuan, 2, 1964, 17-37; Guichard, Al-Andalus, passim; id., “Les arabes ont bien 
envahi l’Espagne. Les structures sociales de I’Espagne musulmane,” Annales— 
ESC, 29, 1974, 1483-1513. 
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for discord, if the chroniclers are to be believed, between the 
rival factions struggling for control there. 

These divisions were accentuated, and helped to lasting 
political significance, by the geography of the early settlement 
of the peninsula by the Muslims.? This settkement had been 
carried out by members of jwnds acting as units. Instead of 
being concentrated in the capital, Cordoba, with garrisons in 
the main cities of the country, these junds, military groupings 
levied from single areas in the eastern provinces of the empire, 
settled in single areas in al-Andalus, retaining thus their tribal 
and other identities. The Berbers, too, settled on the land in 
tribal units, and in this way they also maintained their inter- 
tribal distinctions and hostilities. 

A further, if less direct, result of this was that the social and 
political distinctions between Arab and Berber Muslims, on 
the one hand, and muwallads, local converts to Islam and their 
descendants, on the other, continued to be an important fac- 
tor in Andalusian affairs up till the early fourth/tenth century. 
Although we have little reliable information about the num- 
bers of the conquerors and early settlers, it is likely that the 
relatively small numbers of Arabs and Berbers at all periods 
until the fourth/tenth century also contributed to this contin- 
uing separation.® 

Similarly, the weaknesses to which the new local Umayyad 
amirs were subject did not allow them to exert full authority 
over local affairs. Many local governors were simply men of 
standing and influence in their own cities. Their position as 
governors on behalf of the amir was frequently a means by 


7 P. Chalmeta, “Concesiones territoriales en al-Andalus (hasta la llegada de 
los Almoravides),” in S. de Mox6 (ed.), Estudios sobre la sociedad hispdnica en 
la edad media, Madrid (Cuadernos de Historia [Anexos de la Revista Hispania] 6), 
1975, 1-90; I. de las Cagigas, Andalucia musulmana, aportaciones a la delimitacion 
de la frontera del Andalus (Ensayo de etnografia andaluza medieval), Madrid 1950; 
Guichard, Al-Andalus, passim; id., “Le peuplement de la région de Valence 
aux deux premiers siécles de la domination musulmane,” Mélanges de la Casa 
de Velazquez, 5, 1969, 103-58; E. Lévi-Provencal, HEM», III, 67-69. 

8 The most recent discussion of the numbers of Berbers and Arabs in al- 
Andalus is Guichard, Al-Andalus, 442-57; see also E. Lévi-Provengal, HEM?, 
III, 163 ff. 
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which the amir in Cordoba sought to channel their loyalties 
and support toward himself, while at the same time conceding 
his inability to enforce their obedience against their will. As 
a result, however, these local magnates often took advantage 
of the opportunities which they had to assert a greater or 
lesser degree of independence from Cordoban authority. This 
was particularly true of the border regions, the thughtr (from 
the original meaning of the Arabic word, “front teeth,” hence 
“entrance,” “edge,” “barrier”). These areas were possessed of 
different forms of administration and government from the 
rest of the country, characterized most particularly by a looser 
form and degree of central governmental control than areas 
closer to the capital and to the south and east. In these areas 
the necessity for greater local initiative, for the policing of the 
long frontier with Christian territory, provided local gover- 
nors with the means and the opportunities for rebellions, 
defiance of the central authority, and occasionally even at- 
tempts to secede from the Muslim polity in the peninsula 
altogether.9 

Deprived of the caliphal inheritance in the east, and, not 
least, of possession of the two holy cities of Mecca and Medina, 
and insecurely established in a remote and isolated corner of 
the Islamic world, the Spanish Umayyads made no attempt 
to retain the titles or dignities of the caliphal office, or even 
to formulate a coherent ideology to justify their regime in 
Spain. Indeed, for a year after the entry of “Abd al-Rahman 
I into Cordoba, in 138/756, the name of the new, usurping 
‘Abbasid caliph was inserted in the khutba, the Friday ser- 
mon.'° Homage was thus rendered (if on a purely formal, or 


° Cf., for the Banu Qasi, E. Lévi-Provengal, L’Espagne musulmane au Xe siécle, 
imstitutions et vie sociale, Paris 1932, 124; see also id., ibid., 121-27 passim; 
J. Bosch Vila, “Algunas consideraciones sobre “Al-Tagr en Al-Andalus” y la 
division politico-administrativa de la Espaiia musulmana,” Etudes d’Orienta- 
hsme dédiées a la mémoire de Lévi-Provencal, Paris 1962, I, 23-33; E. Lévi-Pro- 
vencal, “Le réle de la Marche Supérieure dans l'histoire politique de l'Espagne 
califienne,” Pirineos, 6, nos. 15-16, 1950, 35-52; J. M. Lacarra, “Les villes- 


frontiére dans l'Espagne des Xle et XIle siécles,” Moyen Age, 6g, 1963, 205- 
22. 


'° FE. Lévi-Provencal, HEM:?, I, 132. 
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psychological, level) to the idea of the Islamic umma as a po- 
litical, as well asa spiritual, unity.’' After a year the ‘Abbasid’s 
name was dropped from the khutba, following protests by 
another Umayyad prince, newly arrived in the peninsula. It 
is not known for sure what the practice was between this time 
and the fourth/tenth century.*? Further, in what was probably 
an indirect and tacit concession of the ‘Abbasids’ claim to 
sovereignty, from the time of their arrival in the peninsula 
until the middle of the fourth/tenth century, when both theory 
and circumstances changed, they refrained from minting coins 
in gold, traditionally an act regarded as assertive of inde- 
pendent sovereignty.'3 In addition, although they displayed 
a great degree of homesickness for their lost Syrian heritage, 
especially in the verses which they and their poets composed, 
they did not attempt, as indeed they were little able, to make 
much in the peninsula of the fact that they represented a 
glorious and, in their eyes at least, legitimate past.'4 While 
they occasionally made noises about ambitions to recover the 
Umayyad inheritance in the east, this remained almost entirely 
without effect on their actual policies and on the formulation 
by them of an ideology for their regime in Spain.'5 

In the same way, although they lived in the border lands 
of Islam, neighboring on unbelievers, they did not attempt to 
make the struggle with unbelief an integral or significant com- 


 Ibid.; G. C. Miles, The Coinage of the Umayyads of Spain, New York (Hispanic 
Numismatic Series, Monograph no. 1) 1950, 88. 

‘2 E, Lévi-Provengal, loc.cit. 

‘3 Miles, Coinage, 88ff. Cf. also H. W. Hazard, The Numismatic History of Late 
Medieval North Africa, New York (The American Numismatic Society, Numismatic 
Studies, 8) 1952, 51. See also the valuable article of M. Barceld, “El hiato en 
las acunaciones de oro en al-Andalus, 127-316/774(5)-936(7)(Los datos fun- 
damentales de un problema),” Moneda y Crédito, no. 132, March 1975, 33-713 
and A. M. Watson, “Back to Gold—and Silver,” Economic History Review, 2nd 
series, 20, 1967, 1-34. 

“4 Some lines of verse composed by “Abd al-Rahmaan I al-Dakhil and re- 
flective of that prince’s attachment to his oriental past are translated by A. R. 
Nykl, Hispano-Arabic Poetry and its Relations with the old Provencal Troubadours, 
Baltimore 1946, 18. 

5 E. Lévi-Provengal, HEM?, I, 131, reports an isolated example of what 
may have been an Umayyad attempt to re-conquer the eastern Islamic world. 
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ponent of a dynastic ideology. The “Abbasids encouraged 
writers of different sorts to compose treatises justifying their 
possession of the caliphal titles and prerogatives, both in terms 
of their descent and their assumed claims of inheritance and 
in terms of the role they saw themselves as fulfilling. This 
practice, indeed, continued until long after the disappearance 
of the “Abbasid caliphate in Baghdad. Similarly, the Fatimids, 
both before and after their successful conquest of Egypt, made 
much of their claim to be the rightful heirs to Muhammad at 
the head of the Islamic wmma, and the Ottomans, later still, 
saw a meaning in their building of an empire in the struggle 
with unbelief. The Umayyads in Spain, however, saw in the 
Christians on their borders and their struggles with them 
simply a protracted border problem, without any implicit re- 
ligious or ideological content or promise for themselves. The 
response of the Umayyads to the complex of problems, both 
political and military, presented by the Christians of the north 
was to try to contain them. Their policy aimed in essence 
simply to establish a barrier between the territory controlled 
by the Muslims and that remaining in Christian hands. This 
was achieved, in part unnoticed, by the fighting and raiding 
of the first century of the Muslim presence in the peninsula, 
when a huge swath of territory, running across the center of 
the country, was left heavily, though not completely, depop- 
ulated.'® This no-man’s-land formed the effective frontier be- 
tween Christian and Muslim Spain for centuries. Although it 
could be, and often was, crossed by armies on raiding expe- 
ditions, in both directions, its sheer size, its thin population, 
the frequency of the raids and the extent of the damage caused 
by them, combined to make the northern flank of al-Andalus 
fairly secure for long periods. 

The instability of the state, its tendency to fragmentation, 
the policies of the regime and its lack of any coherent ideology, 
all meant that, in stark contrast to the ‘Abbasids who had 
supplanted them at the head of the Islamic world empire, the 


‘© S, de Mox6, Repoblacién y sociedad en la Espana cristiana medieval, Madrid 
1979, 21-45; see also Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain, 63, 87f. 
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Umayyads, far from being, or from seeing themselves as, rep- 
resentatives of the legitimate line of their caliphal ancestors 
in Damascus, were in effect little more than minor provincial 
governors. At the same time, the Umayyads’ almost studied 
vagueness as to ideology left unresolved the questions what 
their province was a part of and for whom the Umayyads 
ruled it. The symbolic and real political significance of these 
questions became fully apparent only at a later period. 

In the fourth/tenth century all of this changed radically. 
Under “Abd al-Rahman III the province was successfully pulled 
into contemporary modernity, and into a position of unac- 
customed and largely factitious grandeur.’7 By the time of his 
death in 350/961 “Abd al-Rahman laid the foundations for a 
unitary state in the peninsula, ruled by Umayyads from Cor- 
doba. The model which he adopted for this process of cen- 
tralization and modernization was that of the “Abbasids in 
the east: reforms were carried out in the army; the admin- 
istration of the country was centralized, with much closer gov- 
ernmental control of the provinces and the cities of the state, 
ensured by a large bureaucracy in the capital; in religion and 
in culture Baghdadi models were imitated as well, while the 
Umayyad amir also succeeded in creating for himself condi- 
tions, both internally and externally, in which the adoption 
of an ideology with close parallels to that of Baghdad might 
appear quite reasonable. Although similar methods had been 
used before in al-Andalus, notably by “Abd al-Rahman II 
(206/822-238/852), they did not produce successful results. 
Perhaps one reason for their greater success under “Abd al- 
Rahman III is to be found in the great increase in conversion 
to Islam associated with the period of his reign. 

The consolidation and expansion of the Andalusian state 
depended from first to last on the maintenance of a strong 
army.'® Dependence on traditional methods for this pre- 
sented, however, a number of problems everywhere in the 


7 On ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir’s career, see E. Lévi-Provencal, HEM’, 


III, 1-164. 
8 Cf, E. Lévi-Provencal, HEM:, III, 66-85. 
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Islamic world. In the Andalusian context these difficulties 
were accentuated by the lateness of the conquest and the 
country’s geographical isolation and closeness to Christian ter- 
ritory. Only Muslims could serve in the army.*9 Their num- 
bers, and proportion in the total population, were stl rela- 
tively small. The patterns of settlement, by junds, made the 
possibilities of factional strife and of rebellion very great. In 
imitation of “Abbasid practice, “Abd al-Rahman sought to 
neutralize these difficulties, to provide himself with a secure 
and loyal army, and incidentally to increase the Muslim pro- 
portion in the population, by two means. The first of these, 
the importation of Berbers from north Africa in large num- 
bers, had been a normal and frequent practice in al-Andalus 
since the time of the conquest.?° In order to reduce his de- 
pendence on them, and also to balance the dangers which 
they represented, “Abd al-Rahman had recourse to purchases 
of so-called “Slavs,” people of largely Christian origin from 
non-Muslim ruled territories in Europe.?? 


‘9 This is not of course to say that there were no non-Muslims in the armies; 
while dhimmis, Christian and Jewish subjects of the Muslim ruler, might not 
bear arms (in accordance with the covenant, or “dhimma,” under which they 
were held in law), no such restrictions barred the employment of non-Muslim, 
Christian or other, mercenaries from outside the dar al-islam. The practice 
appears to have begun very early in al-Andalus; cf. E. Lévi-Provencal, HEM:?, 
Ill, 71-74. 

20 Ibid., 74-75. 

*. The best study of the Slavs to date is D. Ayalon, “On the Eunuchs in 
Islam,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, 1, 1979, 67-124; A. M. ‘A. al-F. 
al-‘Abbadi, Los Eslavos de Espana, ojeada sobre su origen, desarrollo y relacién con 
el movimiento de la Su‘iibiyya (Arabic and Spanish, with the Arabic text of the 
Risala of Ibn Gharsiya), Madrid 1953, adds little to Ayalon; see also E. Lévi- 
Provengal, HEM®, II, 122-30. The Saqaliba (Ar., sing. Saqlabi, which is etym- 
ologically connected, via the Greek sklavos, with the words “Slav” and “slave”) 
came generally either through the port of Pechina, near Almeria, or via the 
slave markets at Verdun. On their lands and races of origin see Ayalon, 
passim, who goes into the matter in great detail. From his discussion it emerges 
that the question remains extremely obscure. On the slave markets at Verdun 
see, in addition to the passage from Liutprand quoted by Lévi-Provengal, 
HEM:?, Il, 125, n. 2, B. de Gaiffier, “La traite des esclaves 4 Verdun aux Xe 
et Xle siécles,” Analecta Bollandiana, 93, 1975, 376, and the material cited 
there. The passage from Ibn al-Raqiq cited by Ayalon, 100-01, although it 
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It was with members of this same group, the Slavs, that 
‘Abd al-Rahman both increased the size of his bureaucracy 
and tied that bureaucracy more closely to himself. Slavs had 
been employed by at least some of his Umayyad predecessors 
in al-Andalus, but it was during his reign of fifty years that 
they began to acquire a significant role in Cordoban and An- 
dalusian politics, both because of their numbers and by virtue 
of the offices which they filled. By the time of “Abd al-Rah- 
man’s death, it is reported, there were some 3,750 Slavs in 
Cordoba.*? Bought usually as children, often castrated, brought 
up as Muslims and with an Arabic education, these Slavs had 
no roots in al-Andalus itself, and their attachment, as slaves 
or as clients (mawali), to the ruler provided him with a body 
of support on which he could place some considerable degree 
of reliance, even if that rested largely on their own sense of 
their self-interest.*3 

These changes were complemented on other levels. “Abd 
al-Rahman carried further the departure from the more open 
Syrian Umayyad models of rulership which had been initiated 
by earlier amirs in al-Andalus. He withdrew more from his 
subjects, introduced an elaborate court ceremonial, and laid 
great emphasis in his public life on the power and magnif- 
icence of the state which he ruled.*4 At the same time “Abd 
al-Rahman gave encouragement to the development of Ar- 
abic, Muslim culture in the peninsula, attempting to connect 
it at once with the metropolises of Muslim culture in the east 
and with his own regime. Here too the policy of the Umayyad 
regime seems to complement the hypothesis of a great in- 


describes the import of Slavs in the present tense, cannot be taken to show 
that such imports actually did occur after the fall of the “Amirids; we do not 
have any indication otherwise that there were any. 

22 Cf. E Lévi-Provencal, HEM?, II, 126f 

#3 On the castration of Slavs see Ayalon, passim; some at least of the Slavs 
in al-Andalus were eunuchs; cf. Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, IV parti, 22, referring 
to fityan majabib; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 144 (majbib); see also E. W. Lane, An 
Arabic-English Lexicon, London 1863-1893, sub radice j b 6. But some Slavs 
were certainly capable of begetting offspring, as the example of Mujahid of 
Denia demonstrates. 

24 FE, Lévi-Provencal, HEM:?, II, 141ff. 
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crease in the rate of conversion to Islam among the natives 
of the peninsula. The well-known work of Ibn “Abd Rabbih, 
al-‘Igd al-Farid, not only provides a handy epitome of a num- 
ber of eastern adab works; it also, through its structure, lays 
stress on the directness and the legitimacy of the Spanish 
Umayyads’ inheritance of authority from their oriental fore- 
bears.?5 If an “Abbasid vizier could complain that the author 
was merely serving up oriental works in what was ostensibly 
a western composition, that work served nevertheless to make 
such materials the enduring touchstone for quality in later 
Andalusian productions and to draw al-Andalus into the cul- 
tural orbit of metropolitan Islam. 

The need for such a cultural underpinning for the Muslim 
regime in the peninsula certainly existed. Just after Ibn “Abd 
Rabbih’s death (328/940), the oriental scholar al-Qali came as 
an exile to Spain. On his way there he passed through Qay- 
rawan, in north Africa, and was very unimpressed with the 
evidence he saw there of local cultural achievement. He is said 
to have remarked that if things were so bad in north Africa 
he would probably have need of an interpreter (tarjumdan) in 
al-Andalus.”° Slightly later, in the reign of “Abd al-Rahman’s 
successor, al-Hakam II al-Mustansir, it was felt that the Arabic 
spoken in the peninsula was of a quality far inferior to that 
spoken elsewhere, to such an extent as to justify the compo- 
sition of a work devoted to the errors in Andalusian Arabic. 
The work was dedicated, significantly, to the Umayyad caliph 
by its author, al-Zubaydi.27 

The Islamic nature of the regime was stressed further still 


**On Ibn “Abd Rabbih (246/860-328/g40) ef. El*, III, 676-77 (art. 
C. Brockelmann); for an outline of the contents of the ‘Iqd, see A. G. Chejne, 
Muslim Spain, Its History and Culture, Minneapolis 1974, 202-09. 

*° Reported by al-Maqqari, Analectes, 11, 107; Aba ‘Ali al-Qali arrived in 
al-Andalus in 330/942 (cf. Ibn al-Abbar, “Apendice,” 336-37, no. 2690). 

*7 Aba Bakr Muhammad b. Hasan b. Madhhaj al-Zubaydi, Kitab Lahn al- 
Awamm (A.H. 316-379), ed. R. ‘Abd al-Tawwab, Cairo 1964. It is worth 
noting, however, that another writer of slightly later date, Ibn Sa‘id, re- 
marked on the high quality of the Arabic of the people of al-Andalus; Ibn 
Sa‘id, quoted in al-Maqqari, Azhar al-Riyad fi akhbar ‘Tyad, ed. M. al-Saqqa, 
I. al-Abyari, “A. al-H. Shilbi, 3 vols., Cairo 1358/1939, I, 30. 
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by a long series of campaigns which “Abd al-Rahman under- 
took, some of them in person, against the Christians of the 
north.?* Apart from the military and political purposes which 
these served, strengthening the boundaries of the state and 
emphasizing to the border governors the power of the capital, 
as well as cowing the Christian states and bringing in booty 
and slaves, these expeditions provided the Umayyad with the 
means to magnify himself as a defender of Islam against the 
infidel. 

The final element in “Abd al-Rahman’s changes in al-An- 
dalus was his re-adoption of the caliphal titles of the Umayyads 
of Damascus, in 316/g29.?9 By this act he marked the culmi- 
nation of the primary stages of the consolidation of the An- 
dalusian state internally and prepared the way for his active 
and aggressively outward-looking policies in the following two 
decades. In this year he brought the Hafstnid rebellion to an 
end, taking Bobastro, the stronghold of ‘Umar ibn Hafsan 
and his sons.3° The internal unity of the Umayyad state was 
not to be seriously challenged thereafter for more than three- 
quarters of a century. 

The re-adoption of caliphal titles also had external signifi- 
cance. It marked the final breaking of the last formal link 
with the idea of the unity of the Islamic world, politically as 


28 E. Lévi-Provencal, HEM?, II, 33-78; cf. also the historical urjiiza of Ibn 
‘Abd Rabbih, which is devoted largely to the campaigns of “Abd al-Rahman; 
this is conveniently available, together with an English translation, in J. T. 
Monroe, Hispano-Arabic Poetry: A Student Anthology, Berkeley, Los Angeles & 
London 1974, 74-129 (see also id., “The Historical Arjiiza of Ibn “Abd Rab- 
bihi, A Tenth-Century Hispano-Arabic Epic Poem,” JAOS, 91, 1971, 67-95). 
For discussions of the battle of Simancas (327/939), the last occasion when 
‘Abd al-Rahman led his troops in person (and was heavily defeated), see 
E. Lévi-Provencal, HEM:, II, 57-61; H. Grassotti, “Simancas: problemas e 
hipotesis,” Anuario de estudios medievales, 3, 1966, 425-40; P. Chalmeta, “Si- 
mancas y Alhandega,” Hispania, 36 no. 133, 1976, 359-444- 

29 The text of the document in which “Abd al-Rahman III re-adopted the 
titles of the caliphate is given by Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 30; see also the trans- 
lation of W. Hoenerbach, Islamische Geschichte Spaniens, Zurich & Stuttgart 
1970, 110-11, 534 n. g, where other versions are listed. 

3° Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 31-34 and index; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, Il*, 171; El’, 
III, 981-82, “Umar b. Hafsiin (art. E. Lévi-Provengal). 
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well as religiously, in al-Andalus. The theoretical sovereignty 
of the ‘Abbasids, as caliphs, was now rejected and replaced 
with a local caliphal institution. At the same time ‘Abd al- 
Rahman began issuing coins in gold, a practice indicative of 
the assertion of full independence and sovereignty.3 

The proclamation by which the new caliph asserted his cal- 
iphal rights repeated Spanish Umayyad claims to sovereignty 
over the whole of the dar al-islam. While these were in one 
sense little more than repetitions of traditional Spanish 
Umayyad ideals, the feebleness of the “Abbasid caliphate in 
Baghdad made such hopes appear more realistic in a powerful 
Andalusian sovereign. A stronger motive, however, for this 
move is to be seen in the rise of the Fatimids, with a Shiite 
caliphate of their own, in Qayrawan, some twenty years ear- 
lier. Although they were to move eastward in 358/969, and 
although too their political interests were for the most part 
directed toward the east, rather than toward the Iberian 
peninsula, the power of this dynasty represented a danger 
for the Umayyads, and a challenge which hit at the very base 
of their legitimacy in al-Andalus. 

The changes which occurred under “Abd al-Rahman rep- 
resent in part the instinct for survival of a particularly ener- 
getic member of a dynasty which was apparently in decline. 
The caliph’s later moves, expanding his influence northward 
and southward, however, represent something more. In these 
moves may be seen the new self-confidence of a regime pos- 
sessed not only of internal cohesion and military strength but 
also of the ideological substructure necessary for the presen- 
tation of a realistic alternative to the principal institution of 
the Islamic world to which the province belonged, the “Ab- 
basid caliphate. Although there might be only one rightful 
caliph in the dar al-islam, the Fatimids in Qayrawan had dem- 
onstrated with some success that there might exist more than 
a single institution claiming to provide that rightful caliph at 


* Cf. G. C. Miles, Coinage, 80f., 236 no. 187 (anno 317/g929-30) and sub- 
sequent issues. 
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any one time.3? Devalued as the institution had become, both 
in the hands of the ‘Abbasids themselves and through the 
rise of the Fatimids, the Umayyads seized it and exploited it 
to give their regime in the Iberian peninsula the authority 
and respectability which for a century and a half it had lacked. 
Externally, at the same time, it gave them a claim, one fairly 
justified by events, to be considered and treated ona par with 
the other great powers of the day. 

It is here that the motives for the changes which took place 
under “Abd al-Rahman may be traced. The other great states 
of the Mediterranean basin were preeminently the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate and the Byzantine empire. The former represented 
the norms of religious, cultural, and political legitimacy to 
which Umayyad Spain aspired and from which it had seceded 
only to a limited extent. The latter represented, in terms of 
these normative ideals, the traditional rival, the single pow- 
erful state outside the wmma, the only one to offer a serious 
challenge, in cultural and other terms. If both had passed the 
peak of their power, distance and memory still combined to 
offer, in them, two standards by which a new power might 
be measured; and, further, their very decline made such a 
measure the more advantageous for Spain. 

If the motives for “Abd al-Rahman’s policies lay largely in 
causes external to the peninsula, the reasons for his success 
lay solidly inside it. Here the key element was the final 
suppression of internal opposition to the regime, and the 
manner in which it was handled. The Hafstnids were the 
most considerable of all the rebels against Umayyad authority 


3? Cf. El?, Ill, 937-50, Khalifa (D. Sourdel, A.K.S. Lambton); H. Inalcik, 
“The Ottomans and the Caliphate,” in P. M. Holt, A.K.S. Lambton, and 
B. Lewis (eds.), The Cambridge History of Islam, I, The Central Islamic Lands, 
Cambridge 1970, 320-23; al-Mawardi, al-Ahkdm al-Sultaniyya, trans. E. Fag- 
nan, Les statuts gouvernementaux, Algiers 1915, 5-42; H.A.R. Gibb, “Some 
considerations on the Sunni Theory of the Caliphate,” in id., Studies on the 
Cwilization of Islam, eds. S. J. Shaw and W. R. Polk, London 1962, 141-50 
(originally published in Archives d’histoire du Droit oriental, 3, 1939, 401-10); 
id., “Al-Mawardi’s Theory of the Caliphate,” in Studtes, 151-65 (originally 
published in Islamic Culture, 11, 1937, 291-302); E.I.J. Rosenthal, Political 
Thought in Medieval Islam, An Introductory Outline, Cambridge 1958, 21-61. 
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in the peninsula. As such, their defeat was indispensable to 
any further development. Failure to put them down would 
have led inevitably to further setbacks for a centralizing re- 
gime, followed probably by the disintegration of the state, and 
also by the disappearance of the Umayyads themselves. In 
the event, ‘Abd al-Rahman confronted the Hafstnid chal- 
lenge successfully, the unity of the state was re-established 
and thereafter maintained for three-quarters of a century, 
and the unified state became, to all appearance, a great power. 

By the time of “Abd al-Rahman’s death, in 350/961, al- 
Andalus was probably the most considerable state in the west- 
ern Mediterranean region. With a rising prosperity encour- 
aged by the unification and pacification of the country, and 
the association of various ethnic and religious groupings within 
it with the exercise of power, al-Andalus had embarked on a 
series of ambitious expansionist moves. Trading links all over 
the Mediterranean increased the wealth of the country. The 
Christian states of the north of the peninsula acknowledged 
in varying degrees Cordoba’s suzerainty or strength.33 From 
these states and from further afield in Christian Europe trib- 
ute and emissaries came to the Cordoban court.34 Across the 
Straits of Gibraltar, to the south, “Abd al-Rahman took up 
the challenge of the Fatimids, and managed to bring some 
parts of north Africa into close relations of obedience to the 
peninsula. The exchanges of embassies with the still signif- 
icant Byzantine empire increased still further the prestige of 
al-Andalus and of its ruler, both internally and externally, as 
treating on terms of equality with what was still regarded as 
the most powerful Christian state in the world.3® 


38 E. Lévi-Provengal, HEM®, Il, 33f., 65f.; A. A. el-Hajji, “Ibrahim ibn 
Ya‘qib at-Turttshi and his diplomatic activity,” Islamic Quarterly, 14, 1970, 
22-40; id., Andalusian Diplomatic Relations With Western E urope During the Umayyad 
Period (A.H, 138-366/A.D. 755-976), An Historical Survey, Beirut 1390/1970; 
F, Codera, “Embajadores de Castilla encarcelados en Cérdoba en los ultimos 
anos de al-Haquem II,” BRAH, 14, 1889, 187-94. 

34 E. Lévi-Provencal, HEM, II, 153ff. 

86 Ibid., 78-110 (= “La politica africana de ‘Abd al-Rahman III. El conflicto 
cl las influencias omeya y fatimi en el Magrib,” Al-Andalus, 11, 1946, 351- 
78). 

*° On relations between Cordoba and Byzantium see E. Lévi-Provencal, 
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Yet this new colossus stood on feet of clay. The geography 
of the peninsula, then as for centuries after, presented a con- 
tinual threat to unity. The existence of Christian states in the 
peninsula, separated from the caliphate only by the depop- 
ulated areas, without any solid natural frontier, meant con- 
tinuous insecurity in the north. Apart from these, however, 
there were two main problems. The first of these lay in the 
nature of the state’s army, while the second resided in the 
ideology of the regime. 

The changes introduced by “Abd al-Rahman in the struc- 
ture of recruitment for his armies altered the balance of their 
composition. Whereas before they had been composed in the 
main of levies on the junds, based on territorial divisions within 
the country, together with periodical additions of Berbers 
from north Africa, now the balance was virtually reversed. 
The significance of the junds was greatly reduced, though they 
were not eliminated entirely, and the numbers of foreigners, 
especially of Slavs, greatly increased. 

This change, from a reliance on locally raised armies to 
reliance on foreign mercenaries or slaves (mamliiks), presented 
two grave problems. The first difficulty was that of bringing 
in a foreign army, or the basis of one, without arousing too 
dangerous a reaction against it on the part of the native sol- 
diery. These latter could not but see their interests and po- 
sition, as soldiers and as subjects, under threat from the new 


HEM:?, Il, 143 ff.; 1d., “Un échange d’ambassades entre Cordoue et Byzance 
au IXe siécle,” Byzantion, 12, 1937 (repr. in id., Islam d’Occident, Etudes d'histoire 
médiévale, Paris 1947, 79-107); S. M. Stern, “A Letter of the Byzantine Em- 
peror to the Court of the Spanish Umayyad Caliph al-Hakam,” Al-Andalus, 
26, 1961, 37-42; G. Marcais, “Sur les mosaiques de la Grande Mosquée de 
Cordoue,” in Studies in Islamic Art and Architecture in Honour of Professor K.A.C. 
Cresswell, Cairo 1965, 147-56; J. Mann, Texts and Studies in Jewish History and 
Literature, 2 vols., Philadelphia 1931-35, 1, 3-30; F. de la Granja, “A propésito 
de una embajada cristiana en la corte de ‘Abd al-Rahman III,” Al-Andalus, 
39, 1974, 391-406, deals with what is in effect an imaginary or fictional 
embassy. See also A. Freixas, “Espafia en los historiadores bizantinos,” CHE, 
11, 1949, 5-24; G. Levi della Vida, “La traduzione araba delle storie di Orosio,” 
Al-Andalus, 19, 1954, 257-93; P. Peeters, “Une invention des SS. Valére, 
Vincent et Eulalie dans le Péloponése,” Analecta Bollandiana, 30, 1911, 296- 
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military. The second problem, even more serious than the 
first, was that of keeping control of the new armies once they 
had been introduced. Unlike armies composed of natives, 
armies of mercenaries and slaves are foreign to the country, 
have no real commitments or loyalties there or externally, 
have no roots in the country or in its people, and no funda- 
mental interest in the protection of the state or the welfare 
of its inhabitants.37 

Under previous rulers these problems had not arisen, partly 
because the Berbers had been introduced in relatively small 
numbers, and partly because they had been for the most part 
settled on the land. By these means a community of interests 
between them and the rest of the population, and also a certain 
common identity as Andalusians, had gradually developed. 

The reforms of “Abd al-Rahman changed this radically. 
Far greater numbers of outsiders were imported under ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, and his successors, and they were no longer set- 
tled on the land but maintained as standing armies. Such 
importations of foreigners into al-Andalus do not seem to 
have provoked any large-scale reaction within the population 
of the country until after the time of al-Manstr. One reason 
for this is almost certainly to be seen in the absolute growth 
in the sizes of Umayyad armies in this period, corresponding 
to the growth in military activity and the growth of the state 
during the Umayyad period. At the same time, there remains 
the question how the regime was able up to the start of the 
fourth/tenth century to maintain what must have been a fairly 
fragile balance between the various ethnic groups in the pop- 
ulation. 

Unul “Abd al-Rahman III managed to bring the whole of 
Islamic Spain firmly under central control at the beginning 
of the fourth/tenth century we may see in the quasi-federal 
political system of the peninsula an accommodation to the 
realities of ethnic rivalries, kept in check to some degree by 
the inability of the Cordovan rulers fully to exert their own 
authority over local leaders. The maintenance of tribal and 


37 Cf. P. Crone, Slaves on Horses, Cambridge 1980. 
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ethnic divisions in the organization of the army also probably 
reflects the influence of this reality. Concomitantly with this, 
such ethnic rivalries as existed were ef: fectively diluted, though 
not entirely removed, up until the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
by the fact that all the Muslims, Arabs, Berbers and muwallads 
alike, had a common stake in the country, through being 
settled on the land, through common service in the army 
(albeit in separate regiments), and through a common social 
difference from the Christian population, at this time still 
probably the majority of the inhabitants of the country. With 
the explosion in the rate of conversion associated with the 
reign of “Abd al-Rahman III and the reforms instituted by 
him and his successors, this situation changed. The growth in 
the numbers of Muslims (and the decline in the numbers of 
Christians) at a huge rate made powerfully for social integra- 
tion and for the growth of a common Andalusian, or Anda- 
lusian-Arab, identity; the imports under these same rulers of 
great numbers of foreigners to fill the army and staff a grow- 
ing bureaucracy, together with the exclusion of native Iberian 
Muslims (of all ethnic backgrounds) from the army, by em- 
phasizing the differences between foreigners and natives, ef- 
fectively, that is, between rulers and ruled, encouraged this 
tendency further still. 

The problem of keeping control of these new types of sol- 
diery, however, remained, and was, in the long-term, far greater. 
As in the eastern parts of the Islamic world, such control 
demanded of the ruling dynasty or its ministers the succession 
of an unbroken line of strong-willed rulers. As in these other 
areas, however, again, this did not occur. 

The other major problem was that of ideology. As has been 
seen, Abd al-Rahman exchanged the hazy and perhaps de- 
liberate vagueness of his local Umayyad predecessors in this 
area for a full-blooded return to the caliphal titles of his ances- 
tors in Syria. Such a move, however, raised the difficulty that 
the caliphal institution is a unitary one. The dar al-islam ideally 
represents a single political unit, and the caliph, as successor 
to the Prophet, was the head of it. For nearly two centuries 
by this time, though with growing feebleness, the “Abbasids 
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had represented the legitimate line of such caliphs in met- 
ropolitan Islam. More recently the Fatimids, representing the 
Shi‘ite, non-Sunni, and anti- Abbasid tendencies within Is- 
lam, had succeeded in creating a state ruled by themselves 
within the Muslim world. They claimed caliphal titles, like the 
‘Abbasids, but although they were able, in 358/969, to take 
over Egypt and threaten the more central parts of the Islamic 
world, they were never able to dislodge the “Abbasids or to 
establish a plausible claim to supplant them as caliphs. The 
ruling institution which they created, together with the in- 
creasing weakness of the “Abbasids, merely emphasized the 
fact that the title had ceased, or was ceasing, to correspond 
to any realities of political power. 

It was in this situation that the Umayyads took on their 
caliphal titles in Spain. If they were to have any value or 
meaning, however, beyond the addition of sonorous and high- 
flown vocabulary to documents emanating from and ad- 
dressed to their chanceries, it was insufficient merely for the 
Umayyads to adopt these titles. They also had to attempt to 
invest the titles with some real content, derived either from 
the east or from their own situation in the peninsula. The 
first course would have implied rather more than simply as- 
serting, as ‘Abd al-Rahman did, in the document of 316/929, 
that he had a right to the caliphal inheritance in the whole of 
the Islamic wmma, and not simply in Spain. In this document 
he had said, “Everyone who uses [the title of caliph] apart 
from ourselves, appropriates it to himself illegally, is alien to 
it, and is characterized by something to which he has no right” ;38 
there was here a clear reference to the ‘Abbasids. The rest 
of the document outlined quite clearly, if largely by impli- 
cation, the other grounds on which the Umayyads’ claims were 
based. These included a reminder that they were the family 
of the caliphate before the “Abbasids, and were far more 
entitled to the office than they were. Yet such reminders, cast, 
too, in a fairly low-key tone, were scarcely enough to serve 
adequately as a realistic claim to the Umayyads’ caliphal in- 


38 Cf. n. 29 above. 
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heritance in the east. For these claims they must do more than 
make the occasional pious assertion in documents of a rather 
narrow circulation. What was required was that they give these 
assertions some real content, by attempting, or at least being 
seen to attempt, the reconquest of their lost oriental territo- 
ries, in particular the holy places of Mecca and Medina. Such 
was especially the policy of the Fatimids. 

The second course open to the Spanish Umayyads was the 
opposite; they could attempt to establish a realistic local cal- 
iphate in the peninsula, forgetting the east and abandoning 
their claims to inherit the sovereignty of the whole of the 
Islamic world. Such a course of action, however, would have 
carried with it certain further theoretical implications. It would 
have meant at the least a theoretical decision to ignore, and 
possibly an active denial of, the unity of the Islamic wmma, 
together with the abandon of the significance of the two holy 
cities for the Islamic faith of the rulers and the mass of their 
subjects. This in its turn would have implied that there was 
something uniquely Islamic about Spanish Islam, about its 
Umayyad dynasty, and even about the Iberian peninsula itself 
as an Islamic country. It would have meant that they should 
be able to assert that there was some reason why Spain need 
not or should not be tied, either in the spiritual or in the 
political sphere, to other Islamic territories. In such a case 
they would have to identify themselves, not only with their 
own Caliphal institution, but also with a distinctively Iberian 
Islamic culture, with a literature and an art offering some- 
thing different from those of the east, and, more significantly, 
a religious and legal system of their own. 

Both of these ways of confronting the problems of ideology 
offered, however, further difficulties. The first way—that of 
making some realistic attempt to recover the east from ‘Ab- 
basid sovereignty—could not be anything but a dream: the 
Umayyads in the peninsula were too far away to be able to 
make any attempt to confront the eastern Islamic world; their 
military strength was too slight; and there was not the smallest 
likelihood that they could arouse any support for themselves 
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there.39 As against the second path—that of concentrating on 
a local caliphate, with local characteristics—was the fact that, 
whatever the Umayyads might do or claim, the peninsula was 
nevertheless still a part of the Arabo-Islamic world, and not 
sufficiently distant from its centers, or from its dominant cul- 
ture, to attempt to dismiss it so completely. In areas which 
were geographically very far removed, like Indonesia, and 
culturally very differentiated from the center, such a localizing 
pattern was possible, and even occurred.4° In Spain, however, 
an option of this sort did not exist. Spain, unlike Indonesia, 
had no purely local characteristics or sufficiently distinctive 
coloration to its Islam. 

The result was that, unable to follow either of these courses, 
yet compelled to formulate some approximation to them, the 
Umayyads chose to attempt an amalgamation of both of them. 
On the one hand they emphasized at the most distinctive level 
their separation from and distinctiveness within the main stream 
of Sunni Islam, by creating their own caliphal institution. On 
the other hand they laid stress at all other levels on their 
commitment to that mainstream of Sunni Islam: they created 
a cultural life which was in its essentials that of a province 
within the Islamic world; their political theory and practice 
differed from that of the rest of the Arab-Islamic world only 
in the identity of its caliphs; and in religion and law, although 
they tolerated the existence of only a single legal school, the 
Malikis, in the peninsula, that school had nothing distinctively 
Iberian about it and was, indeed, simply one of the four schools 
normal to eastern Islam.‘ 

Such a resolution of the ideological difficulty, born of cir- 


s9 Cf. Ch. Pellat, “Le culte de Mu‘awiya au Ile siécle de l'Hégire,” SJ, 6, 
1956, 53-66 (repr. in id., Etudes sur l'histoire socio-culturelle de Islam (VIIe-XVe 
s.), London 1970, Item X); M. “A. Makki, Ensayo sobre las aportaciones orientales 
en la Espana musulmana y su influencia en la formacién de la cultura hispano-drabe, 
Madrid 1968, 33-35, 75-76; F. Gabrieli, “Omayyades d’Espagne et Abbasides,” 
ST, 31, 1970, 93-100. 

4° Cf. C. Geertz, Islam Observed, Religious Development in Morocco and Indo- 
nesta, Chicago & London 1968, and see Chapter 6, below. 

* See below Chapter 6. 
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cumstances, could not for long be maintained without serious 
inconsistency. Combined with the insuperable challenge pre- 
sented by the problem of maintaining control of an army of 
foreigners, it should have led very soon to the total collapse 
of the regime.4? This is precisely what occurred. In the half. 
century following “Abd al-Rahman’s death, power came into 
the hands of a minister of the caliph, Muhammad Ibn Abi 
‘Amir, the future al-Mansur, with the result that the ideo- 
logical basis of the regime came to be further weakened. At 


*# The ideological contradiction and the problem represented by the nature 
of the army can be seen, according to the argument put forward here, as the 
immediate causes of the collapse of the caliphal-‘Amirid state. It is possible, 
however, to extend this explanation in a way that emphasizes the similarities 
of al-Andalus to the rest of the Islamic world. Bulliet, in a challenging essay 
(Conversion to Islam in the Medieval Period), has sought to show that the collapse 
of central government in different parts of the Islamic wmma reflects the 
attainment of a certain point on what he calls the “curve of conversion,” a 
curve representing the rate at which Christians and others converted to Islam 
in different areas. At this point, he argues, the Muslims, confident of the 
permanent nature of Islam in their province or territory, no longer felt the 
need for a central government to ensure the existence and security of a 
specifically Islamic state. Deprived of such support and even, to a certain 
degree, of legitimacy, central government fragmented, and was in some sense 
replaced by Islamic institutions on the social level which provided for Islamic 
society a cement which could not be provided on the political level by the 
existence of large political units propped up by huge armies. On this argu- 
ment, the ideological weakness of the Umayyads in the caliphal-‘Amirid state 
is greatly increased: the greater lack of interest in central government and 
in the ideological substrate of central institutions of this sort, brought about 
by the explosive growth in the rate of conversion to Islam, made of the regime 
and of the dynasty virtually an irrelevance. In the case of Spain such an 
argument has all the more force, given the questionable foundations of the 
theory on which Umayyad ideology rested, by comparison with that of the 
“Abbasids. The Umayyads failed signally to link Islam in the peninsula suc- 
cessfully with their own dynasty and its fate; this in its turn made it possible 
for the various ethnic factions to play their card, against a local population 
which, on Bulliet’s view (and this seems to be buttressed for Spain by the 
evidence adduced below, in Chapter 6), was in any case not interested in the 
survival of central government as such, but was more than contented with 
being Muslim in an Islamic environment which appeared totally secure. It 
was the special circumstances of Islam in Spain that made such confidence 


in the event illusory. 
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the same time, the growing numbers of foreigners employed 
in the army and the bureaucracy increased still further the 
tensions in Andalusian society. 

‘Abd al-Rahman’s son and successor, al-Hakam II al-Mus- 
tansir (350/961-366/976), was a great scholar and bibliophile, 
and little interested or concerned to make changes in the 
structures constructed by his father. Under his somewhat pa- 
ternalistic rule, although the authority of the caliphal insti- 
tution remained probably as strong as it had been during his 
father’s reign, the day-to-day exercise of power passed to some 
extent into the hands of his ministers, signalling the devel- 
opments which occurred later in the century. This was in part 
a consequence of the ruler’s lesser interest in personal in- 
volvement in such affairs, but it owed much too to the growth 
of the state and the increasing centralization of its adminis- 
tration.48 

A development of still greater importance took place toward 
the end of al-Hakam’s reign. Faced with the problem of main- 
taining Umayyad rule in north Africa, where his father had 
taken Ceuta in 319/931, and of controlling the Berbers who 
threatened the Umayyad possessions there, he succeeded in 
defeating the Berbers in 362/972. Al-Hakam’s reluctance, in- 
herited from his father, to associate himself too closely with 
Berbers now became outweighed by his experience of their 
fighting abilities, and by the necessity to keep them subdued 
to Cordoban control. In consequence, he incorporated them, 
together with others, such as the Bant Birzal, who were al- 
ready in Umayyad service, in the caliphal armies, where they 
soon acquired considerable importance.44 

Al-Hakam died in 366/976, leaving one son, Hisham, who 
was only ten or eleven years old at his father’s death. In view 
of his youth, some members of the Umayyad family, fearful 


48 E. Lévi-Provengal, HEM®, II, 164-97. 

44 Tbid., 111, 8of.; E. Garcia Gomez, “Al-Hakam II y los beréberes segan un 
texto inédito de Ibn Hayyan,” Al-Andalus, 13, 1948, 209-26 (and in id. (trans.), 
El califato de Cordoba en el “Mugtabis” de Ibn Hayyan. Anales palatinos del Califa 
de Cordoba al-Hakam II, por ‘Isé Ibn Ahmad al-Razi (360-364H. / 971-975].C.), 
Madrid 1967, 228-32), 
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of the consequences if such a young person succeeded to the 
caliphal throne, attempted to place a brother of the dead 
caliph, al-Mughira, on the throne instead of Hisham. Al-Ha- 
kam’s son had, however, certain advantages. In the first place, 
he had been nominated for the succession by his father well 
before his death. Secondly, and more weightily, he had the 
support of the majority of the ministers of al-Hakam. One 
among these, Muhammad Ibn Abi ‘Amir, the future Mansur, 
a member of an Arab family long settled in the peninsula who 
had gradually worked himself up from fairly humble begin- 
nings to a number of high posts in the state bureaucracy, 
succeeded in assuring Hisham’s succession. Working in col- 
laboration with several others of al-Hakam’s ministers, and 
also with the active support of the mother of Hisham, Subh, 
with whom he was rumored to have enjoyed a closer rela- 
tionship than was permitted, he had al-Mughira placed under 
arrest and then executed, and prevailed upon the court to 
accept Hisham as his father’s successor.45 


45 E. Lévi-Provencal, HEM:?, II, 206ff. The succession of a minor is unusual 
in Islam; the important historical work of Ibn al-Khatib, the Kitab A ‘mal al- 
Alam fi man biiyi‘a qabla al-ihtilam min muliik al-Islam (“The Book of the 
Achievements of the Illustrious Concerning the Kings in Islam Who Received 
Homage before Reaching Puberty”), to which frequent reference is made 
here, was written to demonstrate that it was quite common for this to occur, 
in justification of the succession of a minor to the throne of Marinid Fez in 
the eighth/fourteenth century; H. Monés, “Le réle des hommes de religion 
dans l'histoire de l'Espagne musulmane jusqu’a la fin du califat,” S/, 20, 1964, 
84, characterizes Hisham’s succession as “tout a fait illégale.” Such successions, 
however, though uncommon and reprehended by legalists, did occur, al- 
though usually, as in this case, in order for a minister to assure himself of 
control of the sovereign; one such succession, before the time of Hisham in 
Spain, was that of the “Abbasid caliph al-Muqtadir in 295/908 (cf. on this al- 
Mas‘tdi, Kitab al-Tanbih wal-Ashraf. ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leiden (Bibliotheca 
Geographorum Arabum 8) 1894, repr. Beirut 1965, 378, where he says, “Con- 
cerning him and in his time there occurred things the like of which had not 
happened before in Islam: among them that he became caliph at an age 
when none of the caliphs or kings of Islam before him had, for power came 
to him when he was aged thirteen years, two months and three days”; see 
also id., Muri al-Dhahab, ed. B. de Meynard & P. de Courteille, rev. Ch. 
Pellat, 5, Beirut 1974, 193-209). 

Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 48-57, gives what purports to be a long and impressive 
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With the succession of Hisham assured, Ibn Abi “Amir set 
out to consolidate his own position as the real power in the 
state.4° In doing so, however, he gave added impetus to the 
influence on Andalusian society of the problems which had 
afflicted the state in the peninsula since the ume of “Abd al- 
Rahman III, that of ideology and that posed by the army. 

The young caliph, with the throne name al-Mu’ayyad billah, 
“He who is supported by God,” was gradually withdrawn and 
secluded from his subjects. Ibn Abi “Amir rid himself, by a 
variety of unsavory means, of the colleagues who had helped 
him to place Hisham on the throne. He caused the caliph to 
give him the title of hajib, or “chamberlain” (from the original 
meaning of the word, “veiler”), and progressively took over 
all the departments of the state administration, appointing 
his own nominees to various offices and acting in all significant 
respects as the actual ruler of the state. The caliph was from 
the beginning of his reign ruler only in name. While he re- 
tained the formal prerogatives of his title, with his name being 
inscribed on the coinage and ceremonial robes, his names and 
titles being mentioned in the khutba, he retained none of the 
active functions of a ruler, or, rather, he never acquired them.47 


list of officials, fagths, and others who gave their approval to Hisham’s succes- 
sion. M. L. Avila Navarro, “La proclamacién (Bay‘a) de Hisam II. Ano 976 
d.C.,” al-Qantara, 1, 1980, 79-114, demonstrates clearly that this list (taken 
by Ibn al-Khatib from the Tartib al-Madarik of the gadi ‘lyad) is simply a later 
addition to the original source, including many people who were not even 
alive at the date of Hisham’s succession. The list seems rather to be a “copy 
of one of the many . . . biographical dictionaries.” There appears, nonethe- 
less, to have been little or no effective opposition to the succession. In an 
eastern context, where fagihs and other men of religion were rarely slow to 
display their disapproval of governmental acts, this might appear strange; 
but in Spain the fagihs had since the beginning quite regularly acted in support 
of the regime, regardless of its policies, except for a few examples of the 
almost ritual refusal to accept office under the state. In this case their behavior 
was exactly what might have been expected. 

*° E. Lévi-Provengal, HEM®, II, 197-259. 

«7 Al-Dabbi, Bughya, 19: fa-lam yazal mutaghallab™ la yuzharu wa-la yunfadhu 
lahu amr; al-Maqqari, Analectes, 1, 258, “And he (scil. Ibn Abi ‘Amir) erased 
the mark of the caliphate completely, and all that remained to Hisham al- 
Mu’ayyad of the caliphate was the du‘a@’ on the pulpits (mandabir), and the 
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Deprived from the start of all experience of government, he 


any other formal action in government is known to have pro- 
ceeded from him. It was Ibn Abi ‘Amir who was, and was 
seen to be, the real ruler. He led the armies of the state against 
the Christians in raids designed both to cow them and to 
impress his subjects with his own defense of the faith. He 
adopted a sonorous throne name for himself, al-Mansur (“He 
who 1s given victory by God”), reflecting the ideals behind the 
raids and their success. He went so far, too, as to ensure the 
caliph’s isolation from the tasks of government by building a 
new suburb for the capital, to which he transferred all the 
major departments of the administration.49 

The foundation of al-Mansur’s ability to do all this was the 
support which he enjoyed from the military forces under his 
control. Here al-Mansar carried further still the reforms be- 
gun under his predecessors.5° Like them, he imported large 
numbers of Slavs into the peninsula from Christian Europe 


inscription of his name on the coins and embroidered robes”; Ibn Hazm, 
Jamharat ansab al-‘arab, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, Cairo 1948, 92: “(Hisham) was 
dominated, unable to command or forbid . . . and he was deposed time after 
time”; al-Humaydi, Jadhwat al-Mugqtabis, ed. M. T. al-Tanji, Cairo 1953, 17: 
“(Hisham) was dominated throughout his reign, no order of his having any 
significance”; Ibn al-Kardabus, Kitab al-Iknifa’, ed. al-“Abbadi, 62: “And he 
(scil. Ibn Abi ‘Amir) left Hisham only the khutba and the striking of dinars 
and dirhems in his name. . . .” 

48 Cf. below, Chapter 7, and n. 14 there. 

49 E. Lévi-Provencal, L’Espagne musulmane au Xe siecle, 230-31. For similar 
developments, including the isolation of the ruler from power, his conceal- 
ment from his subjects, the building of a separate city (in this case hundreds 
of miles away) to house the real administration, and the retention of the 
imperial institution as a formal source of legitimacy for the real rulers, cf. 
H. Webb, The Japanese Imperial Institution in the Tokugawa Period, New York 
& London 1968. 

5° Lévi-Provengal, L’Espagne musulmane au Xe siecle, 136ff.; “Abd Allah al- 
Ziri, Tibyan, 16ff. 
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to serve as soldiers and as bureaucrats in the administration.>* 
He also continued the practice of bringing across from north 
Africa whole tribes of Berbers to serve in his armies. The 
numbers of Berbers and Slays available to him in this way 
enabled him to carry out further reforms which effectively 
removed the military strength of the peninsula totally from 
Andalusian hands. He destroyed the old junds, which had 
served as the basis for the organization and the recruitment 
of the armies of the past. Al-Mansur broke up the jund levies 
raised for the army and distributed their members throughout 
the different units of the military. In addition he created the 
possibility for Andalusians to avoid military service altogether, 
through payment of money composition. The destruction of 
the jund units deprived the Andalusians of the bases for pos- 
sible revolts against al-Manstr, and gave added strength to 
the regime which he headed. In the longer term, however, 
his reforms were to prove highly explosive. 

Al-Mansur tied the Berbers and Slavs to himself by bonds 
of clentela, while their loyalty to the caliph and the caliphal 
institution, such as it was, received expression in a general 
loyalty to the regime headed by al-Mansur as the caliph’s 
representative. The larger armies available to al-Mansur en- 
abled a closer level of central Cordoban control to be main- 
tained in areas of possible dissent or secession. The potential 
for particularist revolt, based on the advantages offered by 
geography, was further reduced by the central government 
through the practice of moving armies and commanders from 
one area of activity to another all over the provinces of the 
state, both in the Iberian peninsula itself and in the north 
African territories of the empire, where, like “Abd al-Rahman 
before him, al-Mansir pursued energetic policies of expan- 
sion and consolidation. 

In the same way as he had applied reforms to the military 
strength of the state in order to strengthen the power of the 
central government, so al-Mansur appears also to have over- 
hauled and modernized the administrative branches of the 


5) Lévi-Provencal, HEM?, II, index, s.v. Esclavons. 
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government, with the same object. A closer watch seems to 
have been kept on local officials and judges, with a greater 
accountability to directives and policies issuing from the cap- 
ital. 

The prestige of the state, and with it that of the hajib, in- 
creased further, externally and internally alike, with a long 
series of twice-yearly raids which al-Mansur undertook into 
Christian territory in the north of the peninsula. As well as 
bringing back victories and large supplies of booty to al-An- 
dalus, emphasizing the strength of the regime and its support 
for the principles and ideals of its faith, these raids also served 
to keep the Christian states there in a position of probably 
greater subordination to Cordoba than at any time in their 
history. His armies penetrated as far as Santiago de Com- 
postela, in the northwest of the peninsula, and beyond, and 
devastated Barcelona, which had been independent of Muslim 
control since nearly two centuries earlier.5? By the time of al- 
Mansur’s death in 392/1002, al-Andalus was a major power 
in the western Mediterranean. Embassies visited the hdjib’s 
court from as far away as Constantinople, while others came 
frequently from the Spanish Christian states, bearing tribute 
and testifying to the success of his energetic policies in the 
peninsula and outside. 

The structure of this caliphal-“amirid state was as pyramidal 
as that of the purely caliphal state had been before the death 
of al-Hakam. All authority proceeded from the hajib, acting 
in the name of the caliph. As a focus of loyalty the caliph 
himself presented little threat of an alternative to Mansurid 
power, even for malcontents. Such rebels as surfaced from 
time to time, usually Umayyads who resented the loss of their 
own power in the state, were dealt with rapidly and efficiently, 


5 Cf. L. Seco de Lucena, “New Light on the Military Campaigns of Al- 
manzor,” Islamic Quarterly, 14, 1970, 126-42; Osvaldo Machado, “Problemas 
de toponimia hispano-drabe en una relacién de campafias militares de Al- 
manzor,” CHE, 43-44, 1967, 338-44; J. M. Ruiz Asencio, “Campanas de 
Almanzor contra el reino de Leén (981-986),” Anuario de Estudios Medievales, 
5, 1968, 31-64; L. Molina, “Las campafias de Almanzor a la luz de un nuevo 


texto,” Al-Qantara, 2, 1981, 209-63. 
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while the populace as a whole seems to have felt but little the 
eclipse of the Umayyad dynasty. Nevertheless, al-Mansur did 
not do away with the caliphal institution. Rather, he used it 
to bolster his own authority. The attempt by his second son 
to absorb his own office into that of caliph had precisely the 
disastrous effects for his regime which al-Mansur had eff- 
ciently avoided. 

With an ideology somewhat hazily composed of support for 
Islamic ideals, as expressed under al-Mansur principally in 
raids on Christian territory and in the maintenance of al- 
Andalus as an independent power in Mediterranean politics, 
and support for the Umayyad dynasty, if somewhat emas- 
culated, as the embodiment of the state and of its independ- 
ence within the greater Islamic world, the only real cement 
of the Andalusian state was the army. With the aid of the 
army, and by skillful application of policies which prevented 
too close an identification from growing up between any part 
of the army and any particular part of the state, al-Mansar 
succeeded in avoiding the fragmentation of power within the 
state and thus the fragmentation of the state itself. His success 
in this is highlighted by the abject failures of his successors, 
apart from his first son, to maintain the policies he had fol- 
lowed. 

The reforms carried out by al-Mansur had different effects. 
Some were short-term and relatively minor; others, on the 
other hand, affected vitally the developments of later times. 
The gradual takeover of much effective administrative power 
by placemen of the ‘Amirid did not have major or long-term 
effects on the ways in which power was exercised, although 
many of these placemen came in later years to play important 
roles in the politics of the successor states of the caliphate.53 
The effective destruction of the Umayyad house, both by 
execution and exile of members of it who opposed al-Mansur 
and his associates and by the extensive reduction in its pop- 
ularity which was the perhaps inevitable consequence of his 


58 Cf. H. Monés, “Consideraciones sobre la época de los reyes de taifas,” 
Al-Andalus, 31, 1966, 305-28. 
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policies, had major and lasting effects on al-Andalus and on 
its ability to resist the expansionist tendencies of the resurgent 
Christian states of the north of the peninsula, as also ‘of the 
north African Almoravids. Al-Andalus by the end of the fifth/ 
eleventh century found itself crushed between two rising pow- 
ers. The result was permanent political decline. Lastly, the 
introduction into al-Andalus of Slavs and Berbers in such 
numbers and manner as to prevent their successful assimi- 
lation into Andalusian society and culture brought with it the 
dislocation of the always fragile balance which had existed 
previously between the different ethnic groups, substituting 
for this the weight of central military control. The loyalties 
of these new elements in the population, lacking a focus be- 
yond the persons of the ‘Amirids and the discredited force 
of an ideology based on a mixture of Islam and Umayyadism, 
were with the killing of the second son of al-Mansir released 
to engage in inter-group struggles around a polity which de- 
pended in the last resort on the skillful weighting of ethnic 
rivalries and strengths. 

Al-Manstr died of natural causes at Medinaceli on 27 Ra- 
madan 392/10 August 1002. When he died he was on his way 
back from the last of more than fifty raids against the Chris- 
tians which he had led in person in a quarter of a century of 
power in al-Andalus. Five years earlier, in 387/997, his armies 
had sacked the shrine of Santiago de Compostela, deep inside 
Christian territory in the northwestern corner of the penin- 
sula, emphasizing once again, if such emphasis were required, 
the strength which the caliphal-‘amirid state could command. 
His son, “Abd al-Malik, who succeeded him, carried on his 
father’s policies, both with regard to relations with the Chris- 
tians and internally with regard to the maintenance of the 
‘Amirid hold on power.*4 Like his father he carried out reg- 
ular raids into Christian territory, although it may not be 
without significance that in his first year in power he did not 
lead a winter raid: he may well have judged it more prudent 
not to absent himself so soon after his accession, and for so 


54 Cf. Lévi-Provencal, HEM?, II, 273-90. 
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long a period, from the capital. The prestige of the caliphal- 
‘amirid state remained high. Within a few months of his fa- 
ther’s death “Abd al-Malik was able to renew the treaty ar- 
rangements which his father had made with several of the 
Christian states of the north, and when he led his first ex- 
pedition against some other Christian princes, in the summer 
of 393/1003, some of these Christian rulers lent him active 
support.>> In the following year some of these same princes 
appealed to him, in vivid recognition of his status as the most 
powerful ruler in the peninsula, for arbitration in a dispute 
between them.5° The succeeding years saw his raids and his 
military expeditions range over much of the northern frontier 
of the caliphal-“amirid state into the Christian states sheltering 
under the Pyrenees. 

‘Abd al-Malik’s fourth expedition, against Pamplona, in late 
396/summer 1006, was a failure, and aroused some discontent 
in the capital.57 He took care, in the next one, to repair the 
damage done, by an astute exercise in public relations: he 
adopted the title al-Muzaffar (“The Victorious”), while the 
expedition itself came to be known as ghazat al-nasr, “the raid 
of the victory.” A despatch from the field of battle, which was 
read out in public in Cordoba, served further to emphasize 
to the urban population the strength of the regime and its 
determination to retain it.58 It may be possible to see some 
justification for the new hajib’s anxiety thus to stress his power 
in Ibn Idhari’s remark that “the people of Cordoba were in 
general not very satisfied with their ‘Amirid rulers, being 
greatly oppressed, until (in the end) they fell upon them and 
destroyed their dynasty (dawla).”59 

It was not only from the lower classes of the Cordoban 
population, however, that the ‘Amirid had to fear the loss of 
his position and the destruction of his dynasty. At least twice 
during his short rule, of just over six years, “Abd al-Malik 


6° Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, III, 4-9 (in part dependent on Ibn Hayyan). 
%° Ibid., I, 10; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 87. 

7 Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, II, 21f. 

5° Ibtd., ILL, 24. 

69 Ibid., III, 13. 
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had to face plots against himself. The first was led by one of 
the Slavs, while the second was organized, as an attempt to 
replace both the hajib and his puppet caliph, in the name of 
a return to genuine Umayyad legitimacy.®° The hajib, who had 
begun his reign as an indolent prince, given to wine drinking 
and other excesses, was able to put down both conspiracies, 
and apparently gave up drinking wine for the rest of his life, 
with the result that he was able to take a more active part in 
the routine administration of the state.®' However, after he 
left on an expedition to the north in early 399/September 
1008, an illness from which he was suffering grew worse. As 
movement seemed to worsen his condition, he was taken to 
a monastery at Guadimellato, where he died in Safar 399/ 
October 1008.°? Suggestions that his brother poisoned him 
appear to rest on no secure foundation.®3 

In “Abd al-Malik al-Andalus lost one of the last bulwarks 
of strong government against anarchy. Weaker and less dom- 
inating a figure than his father, not so interested in the petty 
detail of government as he had been, he was nevertheless a 
loyal disciple of his father’s policies toward the subjects of the 
state and its neighbors to north and south. His death, after 
so short a reign, may be said to mark the turning point be- 
tween success, power, and strength, on the one hand, and 
decline into chaos, on the other. 

When the news of the Adjib’s death reached Cordoba, his 
brother acted to take over, carrying out with considerable 
solemnity the formal acts of succession.®4 In spite of a certain 
degree of ability, which he had had opportunity both during 
his father’s lifetime and in his brother’s reign to display, “Abd 
al-Rahman Ibn Abi ‘Amir was a vain man, lacking resolution 
and the intelligence required for the administration of a great 


60 Tbid., III, 25, 27-36; Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mdal, 109; see also Ibn Bassam, 
Dhakhira, 1 part i, 104-05; IV part i, 36; al-Nubahi, Margaba, 86; Lévi-Pro- 
vengal, HEM:, II, 279-81. 

6 Ibn ‘Idhari, Baydn, III, 34. 

6 Jbid., 111, 37; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mdi, 89. 

63 Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 37. 

64 Ibid., III, 38. 
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state. He was the son of a Christian princess who called him 
by the pet name Shanjul.°5 The name seems to have stuck, 
with others besides his mother, and a later historian, with less 
regard for linguistic accuracy than talent for apt characteri- 
zation, remarked of him, “the people called him Shanjul, that 
is, ‘stupid.’ °° 

The new ruler’s first acts were to demonstrate the differ- 
ences between himself and his two predecessors. Less aware 
than they had been of the distinction between the reality of 
power and its outward trappings, he immediately assumed 
new and grandiose titles. Shortly thereafter he caused the 
helpless puppet caliph to appoint him as heir to his title of 
caliph.®7 Following this, he proceeded to an act of even more 
brazen folly: he gave the title of hajzb to his son “Abd al-‘ Aziz 
who was at that time probably somewhat less than two years 
old.® 

This series of actions, and the hajib’s increasing closeness to 
the Berbers in the capital, seemed to indicate a complete dis- 
aster for the Umayyads, and the Andalusians. The caliphate 
seemed likely, as an institution, to pass into the hands of the 
‘Amirid family, with the Umayyads being simply eliminated 
from the political scene, while the Andalusians seemed to be 


85 Ibid., III, 38: ‘abd al-rahman al-mulaggab bi-shangul ism ghalaba ‘alayhi min 
gibal ummth ‘abda bint shanjuh al-nasrani al-malik tadhakkur™ minha lism abiha 
fa-kanat tad th fi sighrih bi-shanjiil wa-kana ashbah al-nds bi-jaddih shanjuh. 

®6 Tbn al-Kardabis, Kitab al-Iktifa’, 66. 

°7 The text of the document confirming this act is given, with various minor 
discrepancies between the different versions, by al-Maqqari, Analectes, I, 277- 
78; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, g1-93 (quoting Ibn Hayyan, via Ibn Bassam); Ibn 
‘Idhari, Bayan, Il, 44-46 (where the editor’s note should be consulted). In 
al-Maqgari, Analectes, I, 278, the date 398 is to be corrected to 399. See also 
the further remarks of E. Lévi-Provencal, “Observations sur le texte du tome 
III du Bayan d’Ibn ‘Idhari,” in Mélanges Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Cairo 1935- 
1945, 241-58; and the remarks on this episode of Ibn Khaldiin, Mugaddima, 
ed. Quatremére, Paris 1858, I, 336-37. 

** Ibn ‘Idhari, Baydn, 111, 47; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mdi, 94 (both quoting Ibn 
‘Awn Allah). The birth of “Abd al-‘Aziz is recorded as occurring in Jumada 
397/February or March 1007 by the anonymous author of the fragmentary 
text published by Lévi-Provencal as an appendix to his edition of Ibn ‘Idhari, 
Bayan, 111, 289-316, at 301. 
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losing all hold on the reins of power. At the same time the 
hajib decided to lead an expedition into Christian territory. It 
was the middle of winter, and there was, in the words of the 
surprised historians, no reason for such a campaign. One of 
‘Abd al-Rahman’s Slav clients advised him strongly to aban- 
don the idea, citing as an argument against it particularly the 
dangers of leaving the capital when both the population and 
the Umayyad family were in so hostile a mood. The response 
attributed to the hdjib is of a piece with the rest of what is 
known of the man: “By Allah! If the Bana Marwan [sc. the 
Umayyads] gathered round my bed while I was asleep they 
would not be able to wake me!’”®9 Shortly afterward he left 
for the north, in appalling weather conditions.7° 

‘Abd al-Rahman’s departure spurred the Umayyads, who 
were indeed plotting a coup, into action. Their agents en- 
couraged open support for their cause. A few days after the 
army left, there took place an incident which, even if it was 
organized by the plotters, showed the possibility of popular 
support for an Umayyad coup. On the Friday after the army’s 
move, when the khutba was about to be pronounced in the 
mosque in Cordoba, with “Abd al-Rahman’s name inserted 
as that of heir to the caliph, a man suddenly jumped up and 
shouted, “Enough of this swindle, you wicked man!” He was 
quickly overpowered and taken to jail, where the governor of 
the city decided to have him crucified without delay. Prepa- 
rations for his execution had been made when the caliph, who 
had heard of the matter, ordered that he be simply held until 
the hajib returned to the city. The prisoner, apparently mad, 
said repeatedly that the governor, and not he himself, would 
be crucified. In the revolution which followed, the governor 
was indeed slain, being among the earliest victims, while the 


69 Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, g6; Ibn ‘Idhari, Baydn, in Lévi-Provengal, “Ob- 
servations,” 248, where the lacuna caused by the absence of one leaf of the 


MS is restored. ’ 

7° [bn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 97; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 48; see also id., in Lévi- 
Provengal, “Observations,” 248, where severe flooding in the capital is re- 
corded for Rabi II 399/December 1008. 
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prisoner was one of those released when the jails were opened 
at the start of the revolution.7? 

Three weeks after the incident in the mosque, a letter ar- 
rived in Cordoba from the Ad@jib announcing his imminent 
entry into Christian territory. This was the sign for which the 
Umayyad plotters had been waiting. On 16 Jumada II/mid- 
February they and their supporters attacked the caliph’s pal- 
ace. The palace soon fell, with the incumbent caliph offering 
no resistance to the rioters. The palaces of the “Amirids were 
destroyed, producing immense booty for their pillagers. A 
new caliph, a member of the Umayyad family, was installed, 
with the title “al-Mahdi,” “the savior,” while Hisham II al- 
Mu’ayyad abdicated formally. The new caliph gave orders for 
the complete destruction of the “Amirid’s palace of al-Zahira. 
He wished, clearly, to wipe out, as fully and as visibly as pos- 
sible, all traces of the ‘Amirid dictatorship and to establish 
his own credentials for the seizure of power. There was, more- 
over, the danger that the Aajib, with his army, might return 
to the capital and put down this revolution as his brother had 
put down other disturbances in earlier times. The success of 
al-Mahdi in obtaining control of the arms stored in the caliph’s 
palace at the very beginning of the revolution points to an 
awareness of this risk, even if it does not necessarily suggest 
that the new caliph had made a realistic assessment of the 
Cordoban citizenry’s fighting capacities. 

Up to this stage, for all its success, al-Mahdi’s coup d’état 
was little more than a small-scale local riot. At any moment 
the hajib might return with the army and put down the rioters 
by sheer force. If “Abd al-Rahmaan had acted with some res- 
olution, that is what might have happened. His reaction to 
news of the uprising was the reverse of resolute, and within 
a very short time he was abandoned by his supporters. The 
army disintegrated, as whole units simply abandoned the hajib, 
and finally he took refuge in flight. He made his way to the 


™ Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 54; the anti-“Amirid coup is described in great 


detail by Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 49-73, and, in rather less detail, by Ibn al- 
Khatib, A ‘mal, 96-98. 
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monastery in Guadimellato where, not long before, his brother 
had died, and near there, on 3 Rajab 399/early March 1009, 
he was caught and after some resistance killed, together with 
a Christian tributary who had remained with him to the end. 
Their bodies were taken to the capital, and the next day, less 
than three weeks after the start of the revolution, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman’s body was stuck up on a gibbet in his former capital. 
His former police chief, Ibn al-Rassan, who had been one of 
his drinking companions in the past, was ordered to stand 
beneath the gibbet and to curse both his dead master and 
himself. The regime of the ‘Amirids had been swept away. 
The army, on which it had rested, had fallen apart into its 
component units, and could not be put together again. 
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u. The Taifa States 


3. The Collapse of the 
Unitary State: Cordoba 


399/1009 - 422/1031 


THE ASSASSINATION of “Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi ‘Amir 
opened the way for a power struggle in the Andalusian state. 
That struggle lasted until the definitive disappearance of the 
caliphate as an institution in Cordoba in 422/1031. By that 
time it had become clear that the ideal of reconstituting the 
peninsular state as a unity was no more than a chimera; in its 
place a new political system, based on small local states, had 
emerged. 

During this period of some twenty-two years, the principal 
participants in the struggle over the corpse of the caliphate 
were members of the three main ethnic groupings in al-An- 
dalus, Berbers, Slavs, and Andalusians. Although other ele- 
ments entered into the complex mix of motives, policies, and 
aims which fuelled this struggle, the main dynamic force was 
clearly ethnic at base: each of these three groups tried, with 
varying clarity of vision and with increasing futility, to seize 
the initiative and to establish itself as the ruling group in the 
state as a whole. For the Berbers and Slavs (though to a lesser 
degree for the latter, partly because of their weaker resources 
and partly because of their slighter cohesiveness), such an 
ambition represented an attempt to rebuild the status quo ante, 
in that they aimed to re-create a system in which they, as 
providing key elements of the state structure, held a dominant 
position. For the third group, the Andalusians, by contrast, 
the struggle took on increasingly the character of a series of 
attempts to re-assert the Andalusian identity of Islam in Spain: 
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excluded totally from participation in the armed forces by the 
reforms of the previous reigns and to a great extent deprived 
of a share in administration, they had become quite visibly a 
population ruled by outsiders. 

These ethnic divisions, caused in part by the importation 
of large numbers of foreigners and in part, as will be seen 
below, by the emergence among the Muslim population of 
the country of a common identity as Andalusians, were ac- 
centuated by the social divisions created by the functional 
disparity and the clear separation at all levels between the 
foreigners and the natives. On the one hand, the natives, of 
all ethnic backgrounds, had tended to develop a common 
identity, through the processes of conversion (now well past 
the peak), Arabicization in language and culture, through the 
policies of al-Mansur in mixing people of different areas in 
the same regiments in the armies, through settlement of for- 
eign imports of soldiery on the land, and through a certain 
amount of detribalization caused in part by growing urbani- 
zation and in part by the conversion of large numbers of 
Christians to Islam in the preceding decades. On the other 
hand, the foreigners, Berbers and Slavs alike, were often not 
proficient in Arabic, represented cultural levels very different 
from those of al-Andalus, did not settle on the land, retained 
their own group identities very strongly, particularly through 
the ways in which they were enrolled in the army (and their 
tribal identities, in the same ways), and although they had 
tended to be placed in camps around cities they had not be- 
come urbanized. In addition, of course, they dominated the 
army and the administration of the state. 

Because of these social distinctions, it is possible to interpret 
some of the conflicts of the period up to 422/1031 in terms 
of a social dynamic rather than of an ethnic one, but in spite 
of the undoubted input of social conflicts into the pattern of 
political behavior of the period, the overall impression which 
emerges is one of ethnic conflict, with social and political over- 
tones, portrayed very clearly for us, for example, in the actions 
of the urban crowd in Cordoba in the first years of the fitna. 
This remains true even though there are examples later of 
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support among this same crowd for Hammidid claimants to 
power. 

The Berbers were what one might call “neo-Berbers,” or 
new Berbers, those north Africans imported in great numbers 
from the middle of the previous century onward, especially 
by al-Mansiir, to provide the main bulk of the army of the 
caliphal-‘amirid state. As mentioned before, they had largely 
replaced the native Andalusians in military roles by the be- 
ginning of the fifth/eleventh century. Entire tribes of these 
Berbers, who brought with them their families, were enrolled 
in military units, retaining in this way their tribal identities. 
Maintained thus, kept separate from the rest of the population 
and not settled on the land, they also kept their distinct iden- 
tity within Andalusian society as a whole. 

In all this they differed radically from the “old” Berbers 
who had come into the peninsula between the time of the 
conquest, at the end of the first/beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, and the middle of the fourth/tenth century. At no point 
during the conflicts of the fifth/eleventh century did the old 
Berbers act in concert with the newer arrivals, or evince signs 
of ethnic solidarity with them in the power struggles in the 
state. 

The new Berbers were mercenaries. Their loyalties lay not 
so much with the existing wielders of power and authority in 
the Iberian peninsula as with their paymasters, or their own 
leaders as aspirants to power. They had even lost their ties 
with north Africa.‘ Had there been strong ties between the 
tribal leaders in al-Andalus and local leaders in the north 
African hinterland they would have been formidable candi- 
dates in the struggles around the office of caliph. But in fact 
they never turned to north Africa for help and, until the 
invasions of the Almoravids, north Africa seems to have ceased 
to provide military or even political support for the Berbers 


‘ Unlike the Bayids in the east or the mamliks later in Egypt, who ruled 
their states as masters, the new Berbers came into Spain as mercenaries, to 
serve the interests of local rulers. As will be seen below (in Chapter 10), when 
the Berber Almoravids ruled al-Andalus as their own masters, the connection 
with north Africa came to possess very great importance. 
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in al-Andalus. We do not hear of new arrivals of Berber sol- 
diery during the century to bolster existing Berber regimes 
in the peninsula. Ceuta and Tangier, parts of the caliphal- 
‘amirid state of the past, acted as springboards for more than 
one leader of Berber attempts to seize power in the peninsula, 
but these attempts came at the very beginning, when Ceuta 
and Tangier still formed part of the Andalusian state. They 
were the work, moreover, of the Hammaudids, Berberized 
Arabs with new Berber support already installed in al-An- 
dalus.? There is no evidence that they sought, or received, 
help from other north African rulers. After the failure of 
these attempts, north Africa as a whole fell away from An- 
dalusian influence, and remained separate and largely aloof 
from peninsular affairs for many decades. 

The Slavs were the mamliks of al-Andalus, but they failed 
to impose themselves on the country in the way that other 
mamluks were to do so successfully in Egypt and others had 
already done in the east. Under “Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir, 
as has been seen, their numbers are said to have climbed 
higher than 3,750. Al-Mansir imported many more. More- 
over, those Slavs whom he brought in and employed in the 
administration he attached by ties of patronage not to the 
caliph but to himself, thus laying the foundations for what 
has been considered an ‘Amirid “party.”3 As a result of this, 
the entourage of the caliph declined in importance as the 
major departments of the state administration were filled by 
appointees of al-Mansur. The Hajib’s court, by contrast, grew 
in size, and the ‘Amirid Slavs became numerous enough, and 
sufficiently confident of their strength (or possibly aware of 


* Cf. Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 113ff., 120ff.; al-Dabbi, Bughya, 21f.; Ibn 
Bashkuwal, ed. Husayni, 562 no. 1306; al-Humaydi, Jadhwa, 1off.; Ibn al- 
Khatib, A ‘mal, 121, 129; al-Qalqashandi, Subh al-A ‘sha, V, 246f.; al-Nubahi, 
Margaba, 8g; Ibn al-Abbar, Hulla, in Dozy, Notices, 160f.; al-Marrakushi, ed. 
Dozy’, goff.; these are all concerned with ‘Ali Ibn Hammid and his brother 
al-Qasim, at the very beginning of the fitna. Afterward there was no African 
intervention in the peninsula at all until the time of the Almoravids. 

’ For an exposition of this view see the important article of H. Monés, 


“Consideraciones sobre la época de los reyes de taifas,” in Al-Andalus, XXXI, 
1966, 305-28. 
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their weaknesses), to play an independent or semi-independ- 
ent role in the politics of succeeding decades. 

The Slavs in al-Andalus faced a problem. Their numbers 
were not large enough for them to be anything but a small 
military elite on their own. Some at least, and probably many, 
of them were eunuchs. Unlike the mamlik rulers of Egypt, 
later, for example, they do not appear to have resorted during 
the fifth/eleventh century to further imports in order to main- 
tain their numbers. In this respect they resembled the new 
Berbers. The decline of the port of Pechina which one fifth/ 
eleventh century writer noted may be connected with the de- 
cline in the import of this valuable commodity through there 
at the start of the fitna.4 Instead of adopting this means of 
securing their future, the Slavs seem rather to have tried the 
different approach of full assimilation into the population of 
their states. Their establishment of their states in the cities of 
the eastern seaboard may have been connected with such an 
aim, in that the inhabitants of these cities were highly mixed 
ethnically. In this process they were highly successful, for little 
is heard of Slavs in al-Andalus, as Slavs, after the first half of 
the fifth/eleventh century. 

Slavs and Berbers resembled each other, thus, in having no 
roots either in al-Andalus or outside it and in their inability 
to import support for themselves in their struggles in the 
peninsula. Where they differed was in two other important 
respects. First, the Slavs appear to have been fewer. Their 
numbers never rose higher than about 15,000, about the pop- 
ulation of one of the towns on the eastern coast of Spain at 
that time. The Berbers, as far as we can tell, were much more. 
numerous. Secondly, while the Berbers were united by blood | 
and by tribal ties, the Slavs had no overall ethnic unity; bought’ 
often as children and at least as often as individuals, they a) 
no natural ties which might have encouraged unity. . 

The third group of aspirants to power in al-Andalus uae 


4 Ibn al-Dalai al-‘Udhri, Fragmentos, ed. ‘A. al-"A. al-Ahwani, Madrid 1965, 
82, 87. The decline began in 402/1011-12, but the city was still an active local 
center, dependent on Almeria, later in the century, as appointments of gadis 
and other officials show. 
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been called Andalusian. It has also been labelled Arab. Nei- 
ther label is accurate or exact, but both provide a convenient 
catch-all expression for the description of a definite and iden- 
tifiable section of the population of al-Andalus. Composed of 
both Arabs and Berbers initially, the Muslim population of 
the country was swelled by the increasing numbers of neo- 
Muslims, converts from the former Christian population of 
Visigothic Spain and their descendants. The names of many 
people who lived in the tenth and eleventh centuries reveal 
their Christian ancestry. The conflicts between the different 
ethnic constituents of the population which occurred with 
great frequency up to the time of ‘Abd al-Rahmaan III al- 
Nasir (300/912-350/961) had under his rule declined. During 
his reign the beginnings of the emergence of a new ethnic 
grouping in al-Andalus are visible.5 This is due in part to the 
caliph’s attempts to encourage a new Hispano-Muslim identity 
within the Islamic world. Descendants of the old Visigothic 
nobility intermarried with the new Arab aristocracy.® Al- 
though Arab ancestry continued to be a vaunted source of 
pride for many (even when, as in, for example, the case of 
Ibn Hazm, it rested on forged genealogies), the tribal conflicts 
gradually disappeared as genealogies became less accurate 
and less well-known.7 Such works as the Jamharat ansdb al- 
‘arab of Ibn Hazm which began later to be produced represent 
an attempt to recover some of this lost information, but they 
are also an assertion of the new Andalusian, or Andalusian- 
Arab, ethnic solidarity and identity. 

Deprived of participation in the army by the successive re- 
forms of “Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir and al-Mansir, the 
Andalusians formed by this time the civilian population of 
the country. In consequence, their share in the struggles after 
399/1009 differed from those of the Berbers and the Slavs. 
They made a brief bid for power under al-Mahdi, supported 


> E. Lévi-Provengal, La civilisation arabe en Espagne, vue générale, 2nd edition 
Paris 1948, 13; and see below, Chapter 6. 


° Ibid., 114. The best-known example of this is the historian Ibn al-Qitiya, 
“the son of the Gothic woman.” 


7 Anonymous, Hulal, trans. Huici, 60. 
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by the Cordoban crowd, but, lacking military support, that 
bid was inevitably short-lived and, at this stage, they clearly 
had no chance of achieving a permanent takeover of the state. 
The result was that, on the fall of the ‘Amirids, a seizure of 
power in the state by the Berbers and the establishment of a 
Berber or Berber-dominated regime in the country as a whole 
seemed the most likely course for events to take. 

During the succeeding twenty-two years, until 422/1031, the 
Berbers made a series of attempts to achieve just such a result. 
Yet their endeavors came to nothing. They were unable to 
retain control of the capital, Cordoba, and to overcome the 
resistance of the inhabitants of the city; and at the same time, 
the rest of the country, deprived of a real central authority, 
fell rapidly away from obedience to Cordoba, and a number 
of small independent states came into existence. Here the first 
of these processes, the attempts by the Berbers up until 422/ 
1031 to win and retain control of the capital, will be consid- 
ered. 

The hostility of the Cordoban crowd, now briefly in control 
of affairs, was directed at both the Berbers and the Slavs. The 
close identification of both groups with the ‘Amirids made 
them natural victims of popular anger. Within four weeks of 
the death of “Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi “Amir, al-Mahdi ex- 
pelled a number of Slavs from the city. They moved toward 
the east coast, where they later established themselves as in- 
dependent rulers. The new caliph’s action represented more 
than anti-Slav feeling on grounds of ethnicity. As will be seen, 
he took action similarly against the Berbers. The revolt of the 
Cordoban crowd under him thus represents a revolt by a local 
population against foreign military and administrative elites. 
It was used by a revanchist Umayyad legitimism to attack the 
buttresses of the regime which had effectively supplanted the 
Umayyads as rulers of the peninsula. Again and again, until 
the failure of the last Umayyad in 422/1031, different Umayyad 
claimants to the caliphal title attempted to win control of the 
state; although they occasionally managed to attract tempo- 


8 Ibn ‘Idhari, Baydn, III, 77. 
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rary support from armed groups in the country, their general 
lack of reliable support compelled them to rely finally on the 
populace of the capital, which was inevitably at the mercy of 
the Berbers. 

Al-Mahdi’s actions against both Slavs and Berbers, while 
they represented the resentments of a local population against 
alien ruling elites, foundered on the very strength of these 
elites. These two groups represented the only serious force 
in the country at this time. 

Al-Mahdi had already caused dissension within the ranks 
of his own supporters by briefly imprisoning the man whom 
he had named as his heir, Sulayman b. Hisham b. Sulayman 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir, together with a number of 
others, described as members of the quraysh. The caliph sus- 
pected them of plotting against him. The father of this Su- 
layman, Hisham, rose against al-Mahdi shortly afterward, tak- 
ing the title al-Rashid. He enjoyed the support of a number 
of Berbers in the capital, led by the energetic and honest figure 
of Zawi ibn Ziri. They besieged al-Mahdi in the citadel for a 
day and a night, exchanging messengers with proposals for 
an accommodation. At the end of that time al-Mahdi, with 
the support of the Cordoban crowd, which he had armed, 
made a sally and succeeded in inflicting a heavy defeat on the 
Berbers. Al-Rashid and his son were killed. The Berbers were 
put to flight.9 

For a short time now the metropolitan crowd was in control. 
Al-Mahdi himself contributed to the unleashing of their pas- 
sions. He issued an inflammatory anti-Berber proclamation 
in the capital, offering a reward for every Berber head.*° The 
populace, for its part, aroused by the ease of its victory over 
the Berbers and, it is to be presumed, by the prospects of 
reward and loot, embarked on a vigorous and savage mas- 
sacre. “There was not a trader or a soldier but exerted himself 


° Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 80-84 (dependent in part on the Kitab al-Igtidab 
and on Ibn Hayyan). 
‘° A similar bounty yielded the “Abbadids three hundred Berber heads in 


442/1050-51, according to Ibn Hayyan, quoted in Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I 
part 1, 361ff. 
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to the utmost.” Berbers who just happened to be in the city 
were slaughtered, along with distinguished veterans of the 
‘Amirid campaigns against the Christians. The women of the 
Berbers were raped, and some were sold as prostitutes.’ Even 
pregnant women were murdered. Seventeen volunteers for 
the holy war against Christendom were killed together, and 
foreigners from the east, from as far away as Khurasan, were 
killed by the Cordobans, under the mistaken impression that 
they too were Berbers. Once the looting and the killing had 
died down, al-Mahdi announced that no one was to shelter 
any Berbers, on pain of death.2 

The rest of the Berbers, meanwhile, fled to Calatrava, about 
halfway to Toledo. There they were joined by another Umayyad 
prince, Sulayman b. al-Hakam b. Sulayman b. “Abd al-Rah- 
man III al-Nasir, a nephew of al-Rashid.'3 The Berbers then 
decided to set him up, with the title al-Musta‘in (“He who 
asks help of God”), as a rival to al-Mahdi. Moving towards 
Toledo, they communicated with the Slav retainer of the 
‘Amirids, Wadih, who was in the city with a body of troops, 
including a number of Berber cavalry.’4 The Berbers offered 
a compromise. In return for recognition of Sulayman as his 
heir by al-Mahdi, they were prepared to obey al-Mahdi for 
“the public good.” Wadih, however, had already chosen to 
support al-Mahdi, and rejected the Berber overtures.'5 The 
Berbers in the city, under pressure from Wadih, left Toledo 
and joined their fellows. 

Their rejection by Wadih led the Berbers to the adoption 
of an expedient new in Andalusian politics, the introduction 
of Christians from the north of Spain as full participants in 
the affairs of the caliphate. Earlier in the year, the hapless 
Sanchuelo, when he set off on his expedition against Christian 


"* Such seems to be the import of the expression dar al-bandat in Ibn ‘Idhari, 
Bayan, Il, 81. 

2 Thid., 81-82. 

‘3 Ibid., 82, where he is confused with Sulayman b. Hisham al-Rashid. His 
name is given correctly (from the Kitab al-Igtidab) on the following page. 

‘4 [bid., 85. These Berbers are said to have numbered about four hundred. 


5 [bid. 
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territory, had had the support of a number of the caliphate’s 
Christian tributaries. When his army abandoned him, one of 
these princes had stayed with him, only to be killed with his 
master. Now for the first time a Christian prince allied himself 
with one of the parties engaged in rivalry around the cali- 
phate, inaugurating a completely new style of political activity 
in the history of Islamic Spain, and marking the start of Mus- 
lim decline in the peninsula. Buying the aid of a Christian 
prince with the promise of a number of fortresses on his 
border, the Berbers, with al-Musta‘in, and strengthened by 
Christian troops, headed slowly for the capital. In Rabi’ I 400/ 
November 1009 they fell in with Wadih, not far from Cor- 
doba, with an army, and inflicted a heavy defeat on him. Two 
days later the Berber leader, Zawi b. Ziri, entered the citadel 
of Cordoba with al-Musta‘in, who received the bay‘a, or hom- 
age, the following day. Al-Mahdi went into hiding, and after 
a few weeks made his way to Toledo, where he was well re- 
ceived.'® The new caliph proceeded to reward his supporters. 
The Christians were loaded with honors, but the promises of 
fortresses soon dissolved into empty words, and they left for 
home.'? The Berbers, to whom Sulayman al-Musta‘in owed 
his elevation to the caliphal throne, received rather more, and 
soon took advantage of their position to redress the wrongs 
that had been done to them by the Cordobans by means sim- 
ilar to those used by them. 

Al-Mahdi, in Toledo, raised an army with the help of the 
freedman Wadih and returned to the capital. In the middle 
of the month of Shawwal 400/June 1010 al-Musta‘in and the 
Berbers were defeated by them. The Berbers this time took 
care to remove their families from the capital before the Cor- 


© Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I part i, 30-31; Ibn “Idhari, Baydn, II, 88-go. On 
al-Musta‘in’s assumption of the title of caliph see Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I 
part i, 24; Ibn al-Abbar, Hulla, in Dozy, Notices sur quelques manuscrits arabes, 
Leyden 1847-1851, 160; al-Humaydi, Jadhwat al-Mugtabis, 19; al-Dabbi, Bughya, 
21; al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy*, 29-30. The last three of these sources give the 
date as Rabi‘ II, not Rabi‘ I. 

‘7 Ibn ‘Idhari, Baydn, II, go-g2 (depending in part on Ibrahim b. al- 
Qasim). 
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dobans could carry out another massacre. While al-Musta‘in 
fled, this time to Jativa, the Cordobans plundered Madinat 
al-Zahra’, the suburb built by “Abd al-Rahmaan III al-Nasir, 
and killed all the people whom they found there. Al-Mahdi, 
with his new chamberlain Wadih, took over again in Cordoba. 
Over-confident, however, the new caliph decided to pursue 
the Berbers, and was beaten by them in battle. On his return 
to Cordoba he began erecting fortifications and continued his 
earlier policy of encouraging persecution of any Berbers who 
could be found. The new caliph’s Christian allies, who had 
accompanied him to Cordoba, began to antagonize the Mus- 
lims in the city by their insults to their religion, while their 
reluctance to pursue the Berbers began to worry the caliph.*8 

The defeat of al-Mahdiat Guadiaro by the Berbers, in which 
several thousands of soldiers are said to have perished, either 
during the fighting or by drowning, marked the beginning 
of the end for him. Even before the battle, when the Christian 
allies whom he had brought with him were proving less than 
anxious to engage the Berbers, a number of ‘Amirid Slavs, 
including Khayran, from the east coast, as well as Yahya b. 
Mundhir, who controlled Saragossa, had departed from Cor- 
doba following a short visit there. The caliph’s chamberlain 
Wadih, who had ambitions to rule the country as the ‘Amirids 
had done before, began plotting the killing of al-Mahdi and 
the restoration, as a puppet of himself, of Hisham al-Mu’ayyad. 
This he accomplished a month after al-Mahdi’s defeat at Gua- 
diaro. Al-Mahdi was killed and his young son, who had es- 
caped to Toledo, was finally apprehended and killed as well. 
Hisham re-ascended the throne, and Wadih became the pup- 
pet caliph’s hajzb, or chamberlain.'9 

The Berbers for their part were not idle. Together with 
their caliph, Sulayman al-Musta‘in, they spent the next three 
years roaming over the southeastern portions of the penin- 
sula, living off the land and causing havoc. Some cities were 
allowed to avoid the worst of their depredations by raising 


'8 Tbid., 97-98. 
9 ITbid., 100-01. 
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large sums for them.?° They ignored the authority of the 
caliph in Cordoba, whose situation steadily worsened. His ha- 
jib, Wadih, was not of the same caliber as al-Mansur had been. 
Furthermore, as a member of an old Arab family, long settled 
in the peninsula, al-Mansur had been able to stay above the 
rivalries between the two main constituents of the state’s armed 
strength, the Slavs and the Berbers. Wadih was a Slav. This, 
together with his behavior toward the Berbers when he was 
in Toledo, made reconciliation between them difficult, if not 
impossible. Natural disasters weakened the regime further 
still. A plague in the capital in 401/1011 carried off large 
numbers of people, including a brother of the scholar Ibn 
Hazm.?' A major flood there in the same year is said to have 
destroyed some 2,000 houses and killed 5,000 people.** Even 
if the figures given are greatly exaggerated, which is not un- 
likely, their use reflects something of the effect of these dis- 
asters on the atmosphere in Cordoba. The hajib, Wadih, was 
at last assassinated, but the caliph was now even worse off: 
totally deprived of experience as a ruler by the practices of 
his chamberlains since 366/976, when he first became caliph, 
he had no idea what to do. 

Meanwhile, with Sulayman al-Musta‘in at their head, the 
Berbers drew nearer to the capital. In 403/1013 they managed 
to re-take Cordoba. A terrible massacre ensued, in which the 
deaths of at least sixty scholars, along with countless others, 
are recorded.?3 The caliph, Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad, probably 


20 Malaga bought safety for itself by means of a levy of 70,000 dinars. Cf. 
Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, II], 102. 

*\ Ibn Hazm, Tawg al-Hamdma, ed. and trans. L. Bercher, Algiers 1949, 
302. 

## Tbn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 105. 

*8 Cf. Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I part i, 31 (relying on the authority of Ibn 
Hayyan). For some of these scholars see, e.g., al-Dabbi, Bughya, 114 no. 261; 
Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 445 no. 1277; Ibn Bashkuwal, ed. Husayni, 160 no. 
363; 208 no. 474; 227 no. 530; 247 no. 571 (the biographer Ibn al-Faradi; 
he is said to have lain unburied for three days after being killed); 465 no. 
1060; 464-65 no. 1059. This last scholar may perhaps be said to have hastened 
his own death: at the time of the Berber conquest he advanced toward them, 
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died at this time, although it remains possible that he survived 
in obscurity. Al-Musta‘in resumed the position and titles of 
caliph. He was, however, little more than a prisoner of his 
Berber partisans, and he was obliged to reward them for their 
support. He proceeded to distribute among them the gov- 
ernorships of those provinces over which he, or they, had 
some measure of meaningful control. He assigned Elvira to 
the Sinhaja, under the leadership of Zawi ibn Ziri. To the 
Maghrawa he gave the “north” (al-jawf). The Bana Birzal and 
the Bana Yafran received the city of Jaén and the area around 
it, while the Bana Dammar and Uzdaja were given Sidonia 
and Moron, together with a number of other fortresses. Two 
other results of this distribution of the spoils of the caliphal- 
‘amirid state deserve mention. The first was the assignation 
of Saragossa to Mundhir ibn Yahya, who was not a Berber. 
The other concerns two brothers, members of a Berberized 
Arab family from north Africa who claimed descent from 
‘Ali, cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad. Ini- 
tially in the service of al-Mansir, they had declared for al- 
Musta‘in and now received confirmation of their position in 
north Africa. Al-Qasim ibn Hammid, the elder, was assigned 
Tangier and Asila, while his brother “Ali was given Ceuta.*4 

The situation in Cordoba at this time reached its nadir. The 
massacres and killings which had punctuated relations be- 
tween Cordobans and Berbers during the previous four years 
had led to a complete break between these two main elements 
of the city’s population. The capital, as a result, was little more 
than an enemy city under Berber occupation. The mainte- 
nance of law and order disappeared completely. The treat- 
ment of the gddi of Cordoba, Yahya ibn Wafid al-Lakhmi, 
illustrates this well. An outspoken opponent of the Berbers, 
he was hunted out by them at the time of their conquest of 
the city. He was finally found, in hiding. Deprived of office, 
he was paraded around the city, with a crier going before, 


according to Ibn Bashkuwal, drawing his sword and shouting, “To me! To 
me, with the firewood (?)! Blessedness is mine if I am one of those whom 


you kill!” 
24 [bn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 113-14. Cf. al-Dabbi, Bughya, 21. 
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shouting abuse of him. He was then kept in harsh confinement 
until his death in the following year.?> The lawlessness of the 
regime was marked further by the fact that the new caliph 
left the office of gadi in his capital vacant throughout the three 
years during which he reigned.?° 

Sulayman al-Musta‘in, although an Umayyad, had identi- 
fied himself strongly during the previous three years with the 
Berbers. The actions of his followers in the months after the 
takeover in Cordoba served to emphasize the Berber nature 
of the regime which was established. The new caliph’s vizier 
and his chamberlain were both Berbers, and the Berbers made 
no secret of their intention to ensure that they and they alone 
should control the state.27 Not only the Cordobans, the An- 
dalusian population of the area of the capital, but also the 
Slavs, the clients of the “‘Amirids and the Umayyads, felt the 
effects of this.*® The numbers of those who took refuge in 
the areas of the peninsula which were under the control of 
other Slavs increased as more of them abandoned the capi- 
tal.29 One author describes Sulayman al-Musta‘in, not as an 
Umayyad caliph, but as the first caliph of the Berbers, claiming 
that the Umayyad dynasty had now reached its end. It had 
reigned for 268 years, since the arrival in the country of “Abd 
al-Rahman I al-Dakhil in 138/756.3° 

The control which Sulayman was able to exert over his 
Berber followers, always slight, declined still further. The var- 
ious tribal components of his forces had from the very be- 
ginning of Sulayman’s attempts at the capital throne selected 
their own leaders themselves. In reality these attempts had 
not been his, but theirs. Such authority as al-Musta‘in enjoyed 


*6 Ibn Bashkuwal, ed. Husayni, 627 no. 1457; al-Nubahi, Margaba, 88-89. 

*© Al-Nubahi, Margaba, 8g. But at Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, g2, he is said to 
have had Ibn Dhakwan as gadi during his first reign and “Abd Allah b. al- 
Saffar during his second. 

*7 Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, II, 114. 

8 Thid., 115. 

*9 [bid., quoting Ibn Hamaduh, who says that they took the cities of Va- 
lencia, Jativa and Denia. 

8° Tbid., 114. 
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had always derived from his position as a member of the 
Umayyad family. As such he represented for the Berbers 
some sort of legitimacy in their attempts at control of the state 
as a whole. That state was now visibly and swiftly falling apart. 
If its component parts were to be reconstituted, which for 
many people for some time to come still seemed a realistic 
possibility, Sulayman no longer offered the impartial, unify- 
ing cement of his ancestry to such a union, one above ethnic 
and other divisions. It remains doubtful whether anyone could 
have. 

The Umayyad caliphal tradition, weak, discredited, and to- 
tally lacking in serious political representatives, nevertheless 
still offered legitimacy of a sort. The Opposition to al-Musta‘in 
attempted to make use of this. Two leaders of stature, both 
of them possessed of armed support with battle experience, 
and both of them in control of critically important areas of 
the country, pursued what was to be the last significant chance 
to overcome the divisions within Andalusian society and re- 
create a unified state. One of them was the ‘Amirid Slav 
Khayran. He had quit the capital in the time of al-Mahdi, and 
made for the east coast, where he had succeeded in establish- 
ing himself as an independent and locally powerful ruler in 
the coastal cities. He had made Almeria his capital, and in 
later years he became a public-spirited and conscientious ruler 
there, concerning himself with the improvement of the water 
supply and the erection of monuments in the city." The other, 
with a more important role to play in the resuscitation of the 
unified state, was “Ali ibn Hammiid. A member of a family 
which claimed, possibly with some truth, to be descended from 
the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law “Ali, he had been ap- 
pointed governor of Ceuta by Sulayman al-Musta‘in. At the 
time of his appointment, another of the Berber leaders, “Abd 
Allah al-Birzali, had approached the caliph and expostulated 
with him over the promotion of the Hammidids. He had 
pointed out to him the “Alid ancestry of the clan, with its 
implications of possible Shi'ite tendencies, and said that the 


»* Ibn al-Dala’i al-‘Udhri, Fragmentos, 83. 
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caliph was making “insects into serpents.” Al-Musta‘in, how- 
ever, did nothing to change the appointment. 

Together with Khayran, and with the support also of Zawi 
ibn Ziri, ‘Ali ibn Hammad took up the cause of the Umayyad 
dynasty. The accounts of the propaganda claims made by the 
two main leaders, ‘Ali and Khayran, are not altogether con- 
sistent, but their aims come through quite clearly. Repre- 
senting themselves as defenders of Umayyad legitimacy, they 
assailed Sulayman as the killer of a caliph. The caliph in ques- 
tion was Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad, who had disappeared again, 
possibly murdered.33 The uncertainty over his fate permitted 
“Ali to go further. He claimed that shortly after the return 
of Sulayman al-Musta‘in to the caliphate Hisham had sent 
him secretly a letter in which he had said, “Rescue me from 
imprisonment by the Berbers and al-Musta‘in. You are my 
heir.” He had described ‘Ali as the avenger of his blood and 
the restorer of his house, and had authorized him to conceal 
the letter until the time for its publication arrived. He was 
said to be referring to a tradition that a ruler of al-Andalus 
would come from Ceuta and have as the first letter of his 
name the letter ‘ayn (‘).34 “Ali put it out at this time that he 
was working for the restoration of Hisham and the removal 
of the usurper Sulayman. It seems to have been on this basis 
that Khayran lent his support to the scheme. 

Al-Musta‘in, inspired perhaps by the warning given to him 
by the Birzalid chieftain, seems to have attempted to take some 
precautions against the possibility of a rising by the Ham- 
mudids. He had sent a gadi, Muhammad ibn “Isa, to Ceuta 
to keep an eye on ‘Ali's activities. In 404/1013-14 ‘Ali, in the 
first open act of rebellion against Sulayman, killed this man, 
together with another scholar, called Ibn Yarba’, on suspicion 
of reporting to the caliph in Cordoba on his intentions. He 
then wrote to his brother, who was in Cordoba, warning him 
to leave the city. In the same year, or the next, he crossed 


3 Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 114. 
33 Cf. the various accounts in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 113, 117, 120. 
34 [bid., 114, 116, 120; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I part i, 26 (in less detail). 
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over to the peninsula, where he occupied the city of Malaga 
in the name of al-Mu’ayyad.35 

Sulayman seems not to have considered this rebellion very 
important. He may have been unaware of the coalition be- 
tween its leaders, and he may well have considered his position 
safe in that quarter at least. In the following year, further- 
more, his attention was distracted from developments in the 
south toward the east. In Denia, which had been separated 
from the capital’s rulers since the time of al-Mahdi, the local 
Slav ruler, Mujahid, had in the previous year, 405/1014, ap- 
pointed an obscure member of the Umayyad family as ca- 
liph.3° He had pledged homage to him there, and, although 
he seemed determined to treat him, as caliph, in much the 
same way as al-Mansur had treated Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad, 
the threat posed by this new Umayyad caliph seems to have 
weighed with al-Musta‘in more heavily than the threat from 
Malaga.%7 As a result, he made too little effort to protect him- 
self against the Berber-Slav coalition which was moving against 
him. 

At the beginning of the next year, 407/1016, the combined 
forces of these somewhat ill-suited allies took Cordoba, which 
Sulayman was by then scarcely in a position to defend.38 Su- 
layman al-Musta‘in, together with his brother and his father, 
was put to death.%9 It is said that “Ali wanted to find Hisham 


85 Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 121; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 115-16. The report 
in Ibn Bashkuwal, ed. Husayni, 562 no. 1306, which dates the killing of the 
gadi to 401/1010-11 or 402/1011-12, and makes the gddi an appointee of ‘Abd 
al-Malik Ibn al-Mansiar Ibn Abi ‘Amir is probably erroneous. Ibn “Idhari, 
Bayan, III, 115, says gadi sabta muhammad b. ‘sa wal-fagih ibn yarba‘’. In Ibn 
Bashkuwal (/oc.cit.) the qadi is called muhammad b. ‘sa ibn zawba‘. It is tempting 
to wonder whether yarbu° and zawba’ may not represent two readings of a 
single name. 

36 Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 116; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, | part i, 28; Ibn al- 
Khatib, A ‘mal, 220. 

37 Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, II], 116. 

38 Al-Nubahi, Margaba, 89; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 121; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, 
III, 120; al-Dabbi, Bughya, 23. 

39 In addition to the sources cited in the previous note, see Humaydi, 
Jadhwat al-Mugqtabis, 20; al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy?, 30-31; Ibn al-Abbar, Hulla, 
in Dozy, Notices, 160-61; al-Qalqashandi, Subh al-A ‘sha, V, 246. 
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II al-Mu’ayyad, in whose name he had risen against Sulayman. 
He was told that the former caliph was dead. A grave was 
shown to him, and he disinterred the body, identified it as 
that of the former caliph, and had it reburied by the side of 
the grave of al-Hakam II al-Mustansir, Hisham’s father. It 
may well have been the case that Hisham was dead, although 
that the body shown to ‘Ali was that of Hisham need not be 
true. It suited ‘Ali’s purposes that Hisham should be thought 
to be dead, as it allowed him to kill Sulayman, and also to step 
into his shoes. There is a story, which could easily be an anti- 
Hammadid invention, that Sulayman’s father, who had had 
nothing to do with his son’s political activities, claimed that 
Hisham was not dead just before he was himself killed by 
“Ali.4° In either case, Hisham had long ceased to have any 
political significance, beyond that of serving as a focus for 
different types of political and military adventurism. 

Resting on his military strength and on his position as the 
avenger of Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad, “Ali took over himself, 
and adopted the caliphal title of al-Nasir li-Din Allah, an in- 
dubitably deliberate echo of the title taken by “Abd al-Rahman 
III al-Nasir when he had re-adopted the caliphal titles of his 
Umayyad ancestors in the east in 316/g29.4* This step, how- 
ever, did not meet with the wholehearted approval of Khayran, 
“Al's ally. His understanding had been that an Umayyad 
restoration was what was planned. The failure to find Hisham 
alive did not in his eyes mean that the Umayyads were to be 
excluded from the caliphate. He made his views known to 
“Ali, who seems to have decided that the only solution to this 
difficulty was to dispose of Khayran as he had disposed of al- 
Musta‘in. Sensing this, Khayran returned to the eastern part 
of the peninsula, where he had strong support.4? 

The challenge presented by the Berbers was at this point 
very dangerous indeed. They held the capital, Cordoba; a 
Berber leader with claims to Arab descent was the caliph, with 


#° Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 117. 


4 Ibid., 119-20. 
42 Tbid., 121-22. 
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the support of probably most of the Berbers who had sup- 
ported al-Musta‘in; and Berber rulers controlled a large num- 
ber of the areas which were not under the direct control of 
the Cordoban regime. The threat of Umayyad revanchism 
under the leadership of Mujahid of Denia and his caliph re- 
ceded as that ruler’s ambitions turned outward toward the 
Balearics and Sardinia, which he invaded in late 405/summer 
1015 and 406/1015. The rulers of the north and west re- 
mained concerned to consolidate their positions in their own 
territories. The only threat of consequence to the Berber re- 
gime, and the Berberization of politics completely in the 
peninsula, lay in the Slav ruler Khayran, who continued to 
work for an Umayyad restoration. In Cordoba the new caliph 
attempted at first to conciliate the Andalusians for the im- 
position on them of a Berber caliph by going to extremes of 
impartiality as between his Berber supporters and the An- 
dalusians themselves. If his knowledge and pronunciation of 
Arabic were those of a north African Berber, nevertheless he 
prided himself on and exploited his Arab antecedents. It is 
said that a Berber who was caught stealing some grapes, and 
pleaded in his defence that everyone did as he had done, was 
executed and his head was paraded round the city.43 This 
served not just as a warning to other potential thieves but also 
to mark ‘Ali’s determination to demonstrate that he saw him- 
self as occupying a position similar to that of the Umayyads, 
above faction and division. 

The activities of Kahyran, however, soon ignited the fires 
of ethnic division once again. With the support of a number 
of other Slavs, he made another attempt to place a member 
of the Umayyad family on the caliphal throne. This man was 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III al-Nasir.44 He adopted the throne name al-Mur- 
tada. The danger which this great-grandson of al-Nasir posed 
to the Hammiudid hold on power and the possibility of his 
winning support from the Cordoban populace and other An- 


43 Ibid., 121. 
44 [bid., 121f. 
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dalusians drove ‘Ali ibn Hammad away from his earlier po- 
sition. Instead of maintaining his impartiality and his distance 
from the divisions among his subjects, he returned to the safer 
arms of his Berber followers, who had placed him on the 
caliphal throne. He levied fines on the Andalusian population 
of the capital, and even contemplated emptying the city of its 
inhabitants and putting them to the sword.45 But before the 
threat from al-Murtada became a serious reality, “Ali was 
murdered in his bath by some of his slaves. This occurred in 
late 408/1018.4° The leaders of the Zanata Berbers in Cordoba 
at once summoned his brother al-Qasim, who was governing 
Seville. Fearing a plot against himself, he delayed until he 
received independent confirmation of the facts, and then came 
to the capital and took over himself. 

The most immediate danger at this stage, however, came 
not from other members of the Hammddid family, but from 
the Umayyad claimant to the caliphate, al-Murtada, with his 
Slav supporters. These latter included also the Andalusian 
Arab, Mundhir ibn Yahya, of Saragossa, who commanded 
considerable armed strength. Attempting to deal with the Ber- 
bers piecemeal, their forces now moved in the direction of 
Granada, where they hoped to force the Sinhaja Berbers un- 
der Zawi ibn Ziri to submit to them. While as a strategy this 
had some persuasive power, the tactics adopted were not the 
wisest. The forces under Zawi were stronger and more co- 
hesive than those in Cordoba. At the same time, moreover, 
al-Murtada himself began to lose the support of his followers. 
Mundhir ibn Yahya of Saragossa and Khayran seem to have 
come to the conclusion that Umayyadism could not serve as 
a basis for a unified state any longer, and when al-Murtada’s 
forces met those of Zawi ibn Ziri near Granada they were 
roundly beaten, with those of his principal supporters actually 


45 Ibid., 121. 

46 Thid., 120, 122; al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy?, 35; Humaydi, Jadhwa 21-22; 
Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 129; Qalqashandi, Subh al-A ‘sha, V, 247. It is not clear 
whether the expression saqdlibatuh as a description of the assassins is a ref- 
erence to European Slavs. 
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abandoning him.47 The Umayyad was killed, anda great amount 
of booty was taken by the Berbers. Zawi, recognizing the su- 
zerainty of al-Qasim ibn Hammid in Cordoba, sent him the 
share to which, as caliph, he was entitled.48 

The Hammidids appeared at this point to be fully secure 
on the caliphal throne. The Umayyads were in retreat. The 
Berbers’ control of much of the territory of the old caliphal- 
‘amirid state was firm, and there was little or no active op- 
position to them elsewhere in the peninsula. In the north, 
Toledo at this time came under Berber rule too, in a sense, 
when the Dhii al-Ninids took over rule there, in succession 
to Ya‘ish b. Muhammad, an obscure figure about whom very 
little is known.49 

The Hammadid hold, as a family, on the caliphate was to 
last for a number of years. No Umayyad gained control of 
Cordoba for the next five years. But the Hammidids them- 
selves during this period fell victim to internal family squab- 
bles which weakened them and finally deprived them of the 
support of the Berbers and of the caliphal throne itself. Yahya 
b. “Ali and his brother Idris did not acquiesce happily in the 
takeover by al-Qasim. They retained control of Ceuta and 
Tangier, as well as of Malaga. From here they planned a 
revolution against their uncle. In Rabi I 412/June 1021 Yah- 
ya b. ‘Ali rose in rebellion in Malaga and began to advance 
on Cordoba. Deprived of the support of even the Berbers in 
the capital, his uncle fled from there, and made his way to 
Seville, where the qadi, Muhammad b. Isma‘il Ibn “Abbad, 
was an appointee of his, having been given the qdadi-ship fol- 
lowing the death of his father, who had been gddi there, two 


47 Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, II, 125-27. 

48 [hid., 127. 

49 On Ya‘ish see Ibn Bashkuwal, ed. Husayni, 650-51 no. 1520, and the 
sources cited below, Chapter 4, n. 33. In Ibn Bashkuwil he is said to have 
been a beneficent ruler of Toledo until his deposition, when he moved to 
Calatayud, dying there in 418/1027-28 (according to Ibn Mutahir) or early 
419/1028-29 (according to Ibn Hayyan). The thawra, or revolution, of Isma‘il 
Ibn Dhi al-Nian is dated to 409/1018-19 by Abt “Abd Allah Ibn Hamaduh, 
quoted in the Kitab Mafakhir al-Barbar (of unknown authorship), ed. E. Lévi- 
Provengal, Rabat 1934, 43. 
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years earlier. Yahya entered Cordoba, and held a ceremony 
for the pledging of allegiance to himself at the beginning of 
Jumada I 412/August 1021, taking the title al-Mu tali.5° 

At first Yahya enjoyed the support in Cordoba of all sections 
of the population, Berber and Andalusian alike. However, by 
the end of 413/February-March 1023 he had managed to 
alienate the loyalty of the Berbers, although the Cordobans 
remained faithful to him. He was forced to leave the city, in 
favor of al-Qasim, and he moved to Algeciras, where he seized 
his uncle’s treasury and his women relatives. At the same time 
his brother, Idris b. “Ali, who was in Ceuta, moved in and 
took control of al-Qasim’s city of Tangier.5* As a result, while 
he had regained Cordoba, and retained Seville, al-Qasim’s 
dominions had been reduced by Malaga and Algeciras and 
Tangier, not to mention Ceuta, which was still controlled by 
his nephews. The confusion which characterizes this period 
now became further compounded, as al-Qasim, who had been 
ejected by the Berbers in spite of Cordoban support, now 
seems to have retained the support of the Berbers in the 
capital while in the course of a very few months losing the 
support of the Cordobans. He returned to the capital in Dha 
al-Qa‘da 413/March 1023. By Jumada I 414/August 1023 
relations between the two groups in the capital had become 
so bad that open violence had broken out. This soon degen- 
erated into a full-scale siege of al-Qasim, with the Berbers, by 
the Cordobans.*? In Sha‘ban 414/November 1023 or possibly 
in the following month al-Qasim agreed to leave the city, and 
made his way again to Seville, where he was turned away by 
a triumvirate including his appointee as gadi, Ibn ‘Abbad. 


se Al-Humaydi, Jadhwa, 22f.; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, II, 124, 131; Ibn al- 
Khatib, A ‘mal, 132; al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy?, 35; cf. also al-Qalgashandi, 
Subh al-A ‘sha, V, 24%. 

5 Ibn Hazm, quoted in Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 132; ibid., 133; al-Humaydi, 
Jadhwa, 22-24; Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, 11, 131-33; al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy?, 36, 
37: 

® Al-Humaydi, Jadhwa, 22-23; Ibn al-Qattan, quoted in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, 
IIT, 134; ibid., II, 135; al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy*, 36. Cf. also ibid., 38 and 
Anon. Fatho-l-Andalugi: Historia de la conquista de Espana, cédice arabigo del siglo 
XII, ed. and trans. J. de Gonzalez, Algiers 1889, 75. 
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This was the end of his career, for shortly afterward he was 
taken captive by his nephew Yahya, and kept prisoner by him 
until his death.53 

For the next few months Cordoba experimented again with 
Umayyad caliphs, whose reigns were short, brutal, and dis- 
tinguished by incompetence and a total lack of political ini- 
uatives. The first, al-Mustazhir, was a twenty-two-year-old youth 
who was the brother of al-Mahdi.54 His reign is said to have 
lasted only forty-seven days, but the dates given in the sources 
for his assumption of power and his death are varied, and all 
that can be said with any certainty is that it was very short. 
He was murdered in a rising led by another Umayyad, al- 
Mustakfi.55 His reign was slightly longer than al-Mustazhir’s, 
but not more glorious. He was forced to leave the city in Rabi‘ 
I 416/May 1025, and a few months later Yahya al-Mu tali re- 
entered the city once again as caliph. He stayed there as ruler 
until the end of 416/February-March 1026, when he departed 


58 Ibn al-Dala’i al-‘Udhri, Fragmentos, 106; anonymous untitled text in Ibn 
‘Idhari, Bayan, Ill, 314f.; al-Humaydi, Jadhwa, 22-23; al-Marrakushi, ed. 
Dozy*, 36. Cf. also Fatho-l-Andalugi, 76f. 

54 On Abia al-Mutarrif “Abd al-Rahman b. Hisham b. “Abd al-Jabbar b. 
“Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir al-Mustazhir billah, see al-Humaydi, Jadhwa, 
24-25; al-Qalqashandi, Subh al-A ‘sha, V, 246; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I part i, 
35-36; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mdi, 134f. (where his throne name is given as al- 
Zahir billah); Ibn Hayyan, quoted in Ibn Sa‘id, Al-mughrib fi hula al-maghrib, 
I, 54f.; Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, III, 135-136; Ibn al-Abbar, Hulla, in Dozy, Notices, 
164; al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy*, 38. Ibn Hazm served this caliph as vizier for 
most of his reign of a month and a half, and was imprisoned as a result by 
the next caliph, al-Mustakfi; cf. al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy*, 38. The youthful 
caliph’s liking for ceremonial and titles may lie behind his appointment to 
membership of the shtira in Cordoba of someone aged only twenty-four: cf. 
Ibn Bashkuwal, ed. Husayni, 64-65 no. 30. 

55 On Abt “Abd al-Rahman Muhammad b. “Abd al-Rahman b. “Ubayd 
Allah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir al-Mustakfi billah see Ibn al-Khatib, 
A ‘mal, 134-36; al-Humaydi, Jadhwa, 24-26; Ibn Hayyan, quoted in Ibn Sa‘id, 
Mughnb, 1, 54f.; Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, III, 135, 140-42; Ibn al-Abbar, Hulla, 
in Dozy, Notices, 164; al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy*, 39; al-Dabbi, Bughya, 22. In 
al-Dabbi the end of his reign is given as 415/1024-25 or 416/1025-26. In al- 
Marrakushi it is given as Jumada I or Jumada II 415/mid-July-mid-September 
1024. The correct date is the summer of the following year, 416/1025. Cf. 
also al-Qalqashandi, Subh al-A ‘sha, V, 246. 
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for Malaga, leaving behind a vizier, Aba Ja‘far Ahmad ibn 
Masa.5° This was the last time that Hammudid rule existed 
in the city, for shortly after this the two Slav leaders, Khayran 
and Mujahid (whose puppet caliph had long since disap- 
peared), approached Cordoba. At their approach the Cor- 
dobans massacred a large number of the Berbers who were 
still in the city, possibly as many as 1,000, and Yahya’s vizier 
and some others fled to Malaga and elsewhere.*7 

The two Slav leaders soon fell out, suspecting each other 
of intending to attempt a takeover. After a month Khayran, 
followed shortly aferward by Mujahid, left the city.5* The 
Cordobans, in fear of another Berber regime, made haste to 
establish yet another Umayyad government for themselves. 
Learning from their experience during the previous decade 
and a half, they decided this time to win as much support as 
possible for the new candidate from a wide area of the penin- 
sula (though not from the areas controlled by the Hammu- 
dids). This was the last real attempt to restore the unity of 
the old caliphal-‘amirid state. 

After gaining the agreement of various leaders in the north 
and elsewhere, and having determined if possible to have no 
more Hammiadid rulers, they succeeded in choosing another 
member of the Umayyad family. The man chosen was a great- 
grandson of ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir, called Aba Bakr 
Hisham b. Muhammad b. “Abd al-Malik b. al-Nasir. His brother, 
also called ‘Abd al-Rahman, had been set up as caliph with 
the throne name al-Murtada, a decade earlier, in 407/1016- 
17. The main supporter of al-Murtada had been Khayran, 
the Slav commander. Al-Murtada was killed, however, in bat- 
tle against the Berber leader Zawi b. Ziri, two years later, 
before he could reach Cordoba. 

A ceremony for the swearing of homage to the new caliph, 
Hisham III, under the throne name al-Mu'tadd, was held in 


5§ Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 136; al-Humaydi, Jadhwa, 23-24, 26ff.; Ibn ‘Idhari, 
Bayan, 111, 143; al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy*, 37-38; al-Dabbi, Bughya, 23. 

57 Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal, 137; Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, I11, 143-44; cf. also al- 
Dabbi, Bughya, 23; al-Humaydi, Jadhwa, 23-24, 26ff.; al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy?, 
37-38. 

58 Ibn ‘Idhari, Baydn, II], 144-45. 
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Cordoba in late Rabi‘ II 418/early June 1027. Hisham himself, 
however, was not in Cordoba at the time, but in Alpuente. 
For more than two years after this date he is said to have 
moved to and fro in the thughir, the areas bordering on Chris- 
tian Spain.5? Why he should have taken so long to come to 
his new capital remains a mystery. It may have been that he 
was endeavoring to convince the governors of these border 
areas (and possibly also himself) of his suitability as caliph, 
and to win promises of support from them. Something of this 
sort is perhaps indicated by the fact that the consultations 
reported between Cordoba and others in the country involved 
these same Marcher governors. 

Hisham entered the capital only at the end of 420/late 1029. 


59 Ibid., 145. He entered Cordoba at the end of 420/1029;: ibid., 145, 185; 
Ibn al-Khatib, Amal, 138; al-Humaydi, Jadhwa, 26ff.; al-Dabbi, Bughya, 23; 
Ibn al-Abbar, Hulla, in Dozy, Notices, 107; al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy?, 41; Ibn 
Sa‘id, Mughrib, I, 55 (dependent on al-Humaydi: the error in the date of 
the deposition of this caliph in Ibn Sa‘id arises from the vagueness of Ibn 
Sa‘id’s source, al-Humaydi, who says that Hisham entered Cordoba in 420/ 
1029-30 and was deposed “soon after”). The form of the throne name of 
this Hisham varies in the sources, and has given rise to some confusion. In 
Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-Fisal ft al-milal wal-ahwa’ wal-nihal, Cairo 1317-21/ 1899- 
1903, I, 16, for example, the Arabic has hishém al-mu'‘tamid. Asin Palacios, 
in his study and translation of this work (Abenhdzam de Cérdoba y su historia 
critica de las ideas religiosas, 5 vols., Madrid 1927-1932) tries to have it both 
ways: in his introduction (I, 131) he adduces this passage as evidence that 
the work was begun in the years 418-22/1027-31, during the caliphate of 
Hisham III al-Mu‘tadd. Later (II, 103) he translates the passage and identifies 
“Hixem Almotamid Bila” as al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad of Seville, whose name 
was not Hisham, and who ruled in Seville some thirty years after Hisham’s 
reign, succeeding his father there only after the death of Ibn Hazm. The 
confusion which arises over this derives from its shape in Arabic; a slight 
bulge in a line would suffice to change it from al-Mu‘tadd to al-Mu‘tamid. 
In spite of his long absence from Cordoba after his selection as caliph, Hisham 
III al-Mu'tadd did appoint a gadi in 419/1028. This was Yanus b. Mughith, 
an octogenarian: cf. al-Nubahi, Margaba, g5f. This man replaced ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Bishr, who had been appointed by “Ali ibn Hammad in 407/ 
1016-17 and remained in office, confirmed by subsequent rulers, until sacked 
by al-Mu'tadd in 419/1028. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Bishr died in Sha‘ban 422/ 
August 1031 and although the caliph attended his funeral (just four months 
before his deposition and exile) he made his delight at the ex-gadi’s death 
plain to all who saw him: cf. al-Nubahi, Margaba, 89; Ibn Bashkuwal, ed. 
Husayni, 313-14 no. 698 (quoting Ibn Hayyan in part). 
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Once there he soon revealed his incapacity for the role which 
had been thrust upon him. Four years older than his brother 
al-Murtada, he was already in his mid-fifties when he became 
caliph. Like al-Murtada, he possessed no experience at all of 
politics or of administration. Instead of appointing men from 
the traditional sources, such as former viziers and other of- 
ficials, as his ministers, he chose as his vizier a man of the 
lowest class, with no distinction of background or of descent 
and, like the caliph, lacking totally in political experience.®° 

The new vizier soon succeeded, by a mixture of arrogance, 
cruelty, and sheer heavyhandedness, in alienating from him- 
self, and from the caliph, both the support of the Cordoban 
populace and the sympathies of the upper classes in the cap- 
ital. Despite the caliph’s two years in the thughir following his 
selection as ruler, his writ does not appear to have run any- 
where outside Cordoba itself. He is known to have made some 
appointments to legal posts in the capital.®’ An ancedote re- 
ported by Ibn Sa‘id, however, probably provides a fair record 
of the impression which he made. Asked about al-Mu'tadd’s 
skills, one man, Ibn al-Hannat, said, “A sufficient indication 
is the fact that he chose me as his katib and Ibn Shuhayd as 
his table-companion.” Ibn Sa‘id explains that Ibn al-Hannat 
was blind and Ibn Shuhayd deaf.®? 

After two years of an incompetent caliph and an overbear- 
ing vizier the Cordobans had had enough. The vizier was 
trapped in an ambush in the city and murdered by a mob. 
Another Umayyad prince, hoping to replace Hisham as ca- 
liph, went with some supporters to the palace and attempted 
to extract an oath of allegiance. He was warned, however, by 
some of the older political figures that his safety could not be 
guaranteed. The prince, Umayya, is said to have replied, “Pay 
me homage as caliph today and kill me tomorrow.” As a later 


* Cf., e.g., the lines of verse written about al-Mu‘tadd and his vizier by 
Abu Talib “Abd al-Jabbar, called al-Mutanabbi (not to be confused with the 
well-known oriental poet al-Mutanabbi), cited by Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I part 
li, 429. 

® Cf. n. 59 above. See also Ibn Bashkuwal, ed. Husayni, 46 no. 83. 

® Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, 1, 123 no. 58. 
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chronicler put it, “In this one may see what a great thing is 
the obedience of this world.” 

Hisham III al-Mu‘tadd, meanwhile, had hidden himself 
with his womenfolk and children. He was nevertheless soon 
found. After some deliberation by the old viziers who were 
in the city, the last caliph, together with all other Umayyads 
who happened to be in the city, was banished by the Cor- 
dobans. Hisham II] al-Mu'‘tadd is said to have died in obscu- 
rity some five years later. The leader of the coup, Umayya, 
was apparently murdered on Cordoban orders a short time 
after his failure to win power in the city. We are told that 
Hisham was not even required to sign a formal document of 
abdication before being expelled from his former capital. This 
was the end of the Umayyad caliphate as an institution. It was 
also the end of unity for al-Andalus until the arrival of the 
Almoravids.®3 


®s Cf. Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, III, 145, 155, 185. 
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THE STRUGGLES in and around Cordoba for control of that 
city had had as their further aim the inheritance of caliphal- 
‘amirid authority over the whole of al-Andalus. Virtually from 
the start, however, following the death of “Abd al-Rahman 
Ibn Abi ‘Amir, the political unity of the peninsula began to 
disintegrate. A large number of petty states (taifa kingdoms, 
from the Arabic ta’ifa, meaning “party,” or “group”) sprang 
up, both then and later, on the ruins of the caliphate. The 
absence of an ideology to give meaning to unity, coupled with 
the lack of any figure who could personify such an ideology 
successfully and the melting away of the main armies of the 
state, effectively deprived Cordoba of its quondam signifi- 
cance as the focus of caliphal-‘amirid Spain. In Cordoba itself, 
because of the continuing attempts to re-establish a central 
authority there for the country as a whole, recognition of the 
decline of the city to taifa status, and of the impossibility of 
its imposing its authority beyond its immediate neighborhood, 
came relatively late, with the disappearance of the caliphal 
institution there in 422/1031. 

Although some small states came into existence after this 
date, these were for the most part the result of rebellion against 
an existing taifa ruler, and they enjoyed usually but an ephem- 
eral life. The main taifa states arose well before 422/1031, 
and were firmly established by the time when Cordoba became 
a state without any territorial pretensions of its own. This 
chapter attempts to identify all the known taifa states of the 
fifth/eleventh century and considers their political character. 
The following list includes all the examples of political in- 
dependence in Muslim Spain mentioned in the sources for 


the period between the fall of the “Amirids and the invasions 
of the Almoravids. 
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1. ALGECIRAS (Arabic, al-Jazira al-Khadra’) 


403/1012-13 al-Qasim Ibn Hammad, governor 
for al-Musta‘in 

413/1022-23 Yahya b. “Ali Ibn Hammid, al- 
Mu tali 

427/1035 or 431/1039—40 Muhammad b. al-Qasim Ibn Ham- 
mud, al-Mahdi 

440/1048—49 al-Qasim b. Muhammad b. al- 


Qasim Ibn Hammid, al-Wathiq 
446/1054-55 or 451/1059-60 — Algeciras annexed by Seville 


2. ALMERIA (Arabic, al-Mariya)* 


ca. 403/1013 Khayran al-Saqlabi 
419/1028 Zuhayr al-Saqlabi 
4209/1038 — 433/1041—42 al-Mansur “Abd al-‘Aziz b. al-Na- 


sir “Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi 
“Amir, of Valencia 


(429/1038 — 433/1041—42 B. Sumadih governors for Valen- 
Cia) 

433/1041—42 Ma‘n Ibn Sumadih 

4439/1052 Abt Yahya Mu‘izz al-Dawla, al- 
Mu'tasim billah 

484/1091 Almoravids take Almeria 


‘This and the following dynastic lists are based on data in E. Zambaur, 
Manuel de généalogie et de chronologie pour l'histoire de I'Islam, Hanover 1927; 
C. E. Bosworth, The Islamic Dynasties, Edinburgh (Islamic Surveys, 5) 1967; 
G. C. Miles, Coins of the Spanish Mulik al-Tawda’if, New York (Hispanic Num- 
ismatic Series, monograph 3) 1954; A. Prieto y Vives, Los Reyes de Taifas, Estudio 
hist6rico-numismatico de los musulmanes espanoles en el siglo V de la hégira (XI de 
J.C.), Madrid 1926; and the Encyclopaedia of Islam, first and second editions. 
Material from these works has been supplemented and improved from the 
sources, and as a result there are some differences between these lists and 
those given in the modern works listed at certain points. For the rulers of 
Algeciras see El*, Il, 524-25, art. al-Djazira al-Khadra’ (A. Huici Miranda); 
Zambaur, Manuel, 54; Bosworth, Dynasties, 15-16; Miles, Coins, 32; Prieto y 
Vives, Reyes de Taifas, 24-32; Ibn “Idhari, Baydn, III, 213f., 230f., 242f.; Ibn 
al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 128f.; al-Dabbi, Bughya, 19; al-Humaydi, Jadhwa, 19, 22- 
23; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, V, 248. 

2 For the rulers of Almeria, see Zambaur, Manuel, 56; Miles, Coins, 44, 54- 
58, 135-37; Ibn al-Dala’l al-Udhri, Fragmentos, 16, 83-84; Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, 
III, 166-69, 191-93, 240; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 191-92, 215, 217; anonymous 
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3. ALPUENTE (Arabic, al-Bunt)3 


ca. 400/100g—10 ‘Abd Allah b. Qasim al-Fihri, Ni- 
zam al-Dawla I 

421/1030 Muhammad b. “Abd Allah, Yumn 
al-Dawla 

434/1042 Ahmad b. Muhammad, ‘Izz al- 


Dawla (or ‘Adud al-Dawla) 
Rajab 434/February—March Muhammad b. Ahmad (an infant) 


1043 


end 434/August 1043 ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad, Nizam 
al-Dawla II 
500/1106—-07 Almoravids take Alpuente 


4. ARCOS (Arabic, Arkush)+ 


402/1011—12 Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
Khizrun, ‘Imad al-Dawla 

? ‘“Abdin Ibn Khizran 

448/1056—57 — 458/1065-66 | Muhammad b. ‘Abdtn Ibn 
Khizran 

459/1066 Arcos annexed by Seville 


5. BADAJOZ (Arabic, Batalyaws)5 
403/1012-13 Sabtar al-Saqlabi 
413/1022 “Abd Allah b. Muhammad Ibn al- 
Aftas, al-Manstr 


untitled text printed as an appendix to vol. III of Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, 293, 
302; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil, IX, 201, 206; Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 135 no. 477; 
177. no. 409; al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy:, 52; Ibn al-Khatib, al-Hulal al-mar- 
quma, in M. Casiri, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escurialensis, 2 vols., Madrid 
1770, Il, 214; Ibn Dihya, al-Mutrib, 34. 

§ For the rulers of Alpuente, see Zambaur, Manuel, 55; El, 1, 1309-10, art. 
al-Bunt (A. Huici Miranda); Ibn Hayyan, quoted via Ibn Bassam in Ibn ‘I- 
dhari, Bayan, HI, 215; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 208 (partly dependent on Ibn 
Hayyan); Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 123 no. 432; 159 no. 561. 

‘For the rulers of Arcos, see Zambaur, Manuel, 54; El*, I, 633-34, art. 
Arkush (A. Huici Miranda); anonymous untitled text in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, 
IIT, 294; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 267, 273; Ibn al-Dala’i al-‘Udhri, Fragmentos, 
108, 

5 For the rulers of Badajoz, see Zambaur, Manuel, 55; Bosworth, Dynasties, 
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43'7/1045, Muhammad b. “Abd Allah Ibn al- 
Aftas, al-Muzaffar 

460/1068 Yahya b. Muhammad 

460/1068 ‘Umar b. Muhammad, al-Muta- 
wakkil 

487/1094 or 488/1095 Almoravids take Badajoz 


6. BAZA (Arabic, Basta)® 


? Abu Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn 
Malhan 
ca. 483/1090 Almoravids take Baza 


7. CALATAYUD (Arabic, Qal‘at Ayyub)? 


ca. 410/1019-20 Dependent on Saragossa 

438/1047 —ca. 440/1048-49 Muhammad b. Sulayman Ibn 
Had, “Adud al-Dawla 

ca. 440/1048—49 Dependent on Saragossa 


8. CALATRAVA (Arabic, Qal‘at Rabah)® 


ca. 400/100g—10 al-Qa’id Abt al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Fath 
Subsequently dependent on To- 
ledo 


16; Miles, Coins, 138-39; Prieto y Vives, Reyes de Taifas, 51f., 64-68; EI*, I, 
242, art. Aftasids (E. Lévi-Provengal); H. R. Idris, “Les Aftasides de Badajoz,” 
Al-Andalus, 30, 1965, 277-90; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 183, 186; Ibn Hayyan, 
quoted in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, Ill, 220, 236; E. Lévi-Provencal, Inscriptions 
arabes d'Espagne, Leiden & Paris 1931, 53-55; Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 128 no. 
451; Ibn Dihya, al-Mutnib, 22; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, V, 251; anonymous, Fath 
al-Andalus, ed. J. de Gonzalez, Algiers 1889, Arabic text 79. 

© For the rulers of Baza, see EJ/?, I, 1089, art. Basta (A. Huici Miranda); Ibn 
Said, Mughrib, II, 7 no. 394; see also P. Guichard, “Le peuplement de la 
région de Valence aux deux premiers siécles de la domination musulmane,” 
Mélanges de la Casa de Velazquez, 5, 1969, 125 and note 4 there; “Abd Allah 
al-Ziri, Tibyan, 71f. (trans. in Al-Andalus, 4, 1936, 33f., and note 10 there). 

7 For the rulers of Calatayud, see Zambaur, Manuel, 56; Miles, Coins, 109- 
10; El?, IV, 477-78, art. Kal‘at Ayyib (J. Bosch Vila); Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 


171: 
8 For the rulers of Calatrava, see Ibn Sa‘id, Mughnib, Il, 39 no. 359; al- 


Dabbi, Bughya, 414 no. 1234. 
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g. CARMONA (Arabic Karmina)? 


414/1023-24 Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah b, Ishaq al-Birzali 
434/1042-43 Ishaq b. Muhammad al-Birzali 
444/1052-53 (?) al-‘Aziz (or al-‘Izz) b. Ishaq al- 
Birzali, al-Mustazhir 
459/1066-67 Annexed by Seville 


10. CEUTA (Arabic Sabtah)*° 


400/1009—10 “Ali Ibn Hammad, al-Nasir 

408/1017—18 — 412/1021—22 al-Qasim Ibn Hammad, al- 
Ma’mian 

412/1021—22 or Yahya b. “Ali Ibn Hammad, al- 

414/1023—24 — 427/1035-36 Mu tali 

426/1035 — 431/1039 Idris b. ‘Ali Ibn Hammad, al- 
Muta’ayyad 

431/1039 Yahya b. Idris, al-Qa’im 

431/1040 Hasan b. “Ali Ibn Hammad, al- 
Mustansir 

Ca. 442/1050—51 Idris II b. Yahya b. “Ali Ibn Ham- 
mid, al-‘Ali 

(before 453/1061 Rizq Allah and Saqqut (or Sawwa- 
jat) al-Barghawati governors for 
Hammiadids) 

453/1061 Saqqat (or Sawwajat) al-Bargha- 


wati, independent 
r al-Hajib al-“Izz Ibn Sawwajat 
471/1078-79 Almoravids take Ceuta 


? 


» For the rulers of Carmona, see El*, 1V, 665, art. Karmiina (J. Bosch Vila); 
and especially H. R. Idris, “Les Birzalides de Carmona,” Al-Andalus, 30, 1965, 
49-62. 

‘° For the rulers of Ceuta, see Zambaur, Manuel, 53-54; Bosworth, Dynasties, 
15-16; Miles, Comms, 3-16, 19-24, 39-40; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 120, 122, 
124, 131, 144, 187f., 216, 250; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mdi, 129, 191f., 140; anon- 
ymous untitled text in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, IL], 289; Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila, ed. 
Husayni, 562 no. 1306; al-Humaydi, Jadhwa, 21-24; al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy?, 
35> 37f., 43; Ibn al-Qattan, quoted in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 199; al-Warraq, 
quoted in anonymous, Kitab Mafakhir al-Barbar, ed. E. Lévi-Provencal, Rabat 


1934, 53-54; anonymous, Kitab al-Istibsar, trans. Fagnan, 156; al-Qalqashandi, 
Subh, V, 247. 
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11. CORDOBA (Arabic, Qurtuba)" 


422/1031 Abt al-Hazm Jahwar b. Muham- 
mad Ibn Jahwar (formally as a 
member of a triumvirate, in- 
cluding also Muhammad b. 
‘Abbas and “Abd al-‘ Aziz b. 


Hasan) 
435/1043 Abt al-Walid Muhammad Ibn 
Jahwar, al-Rashid; latterly with 
450/1058 “Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad Ibn 


Jahwar, Dhu al-Siyadatayn, al- 
Mansir billah, al-Zafir bi-fadl 


Allah 
461/1069 Cordoba annexed by Seville 
(Jumada II — Dha al-Qa‘da Cordoba temporarily occupied by 
467/ al-Ma’mtn Ibn Dhi al-Nin of 
February — June 1075 Toledo) 


12. DENIA and the BALEARICS (Arabic, Ddniya, al-]aza’ir)* 


ca. 403/1012-13 Mujahid al-‘Amiri, al-Muwaffaq 
436/1044-45 “Ali b. Mujahid, Iqbal al-Dawla 
468/1075—76 Denia annexed by al-Muqtadir Ibn 


Hid of Saragossa 


« For the rulers of Cordoba, see Zambaur, Manuel, 55; Bosworth, Dynasties, 
16; Miles, Coins, 134; Prieto y Vives, Reyes de Taifas, 64f.; EI, Il, 389, art. 
Djahwarids (A. Huici Miranda), V, 509-12, art. Kurtuba (C. F. Seybold, M. Ocana 
Jiménez); E. Lévi-Provengal, “Alphonse VI et la prise de Toléde (1085),” in 
id., Islam d’Occident. Etudes d’histoire médiévale, Paris (Islam d’hier et d'aujourd’hu, 
7), 1948, 118; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 145, 155, 185, 187, 232; Ibn al-Khatib, 
A‘mal, 158-59, 178; Ibn Said, Mughrib, 1, 56; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, 1X, 200; 
al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy?, 42f., cf. also zbid., go; Ibn Hayyan, Kitab al-Qudat, 
quoted in Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, 1, 70; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, V, 250, 252; Ibn 
Bashkuwal, Sila, ed. Husayni, 130 no. 300, 517 no. 1195; al-Humaydi, Jadhwa, 
176 no. 358; al-Dabbi, Bughya, 243f. no. 623; 24. 

2 For the rulers of Denia, see Zambaur, Manuel, 56-57; Miles, Coins, 61- 
66, 67-76; Prieto y Vives, Reyes de Taifas, 34-37, 41; El*, II, 111-12, art. Daniya 
(C. F. Seybold, A. Huici Miranda); Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, 11, 116, 228; Ibn al- 
Khatib, A ‘mal, 220, 222; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I part i, 28; Ibn al-Athir, al- 
Kamil, 1X, 205; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, V, 253, 256; al-Dabbi, Bughya, 152 no. 
349, 234f. nO. 597, 457-59 NO. 1379- 
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13. GRANADA (Arabic, Gharnata)* 


403/1013 Zawi b. Ziri al-Sinhaji 

410/1019-20 Habbas b. Maksan b. Ziri al-Sin- 
haji 

429/1038 Badis b. Habbts 

465/1073 “Abd Allah b. Baluggin b. Badis 

483/1090 Granada conquered by Almora- 
vids 


14. HUELVA and SALTES (Arabic, Walba/Awnaba, Shaltish)* 


403/1012-13 ‘Izz al-Dawla “Abd al-°Aziz al- 
Bakri 
443/105 1—52 Huelva and Saltes annexed by Se- 


ville 


15. HUESCA (Arabic, Washqa)*> 
? (first half of fifth/eleventh Muhammad b. Abi ‘Asim al-Qawa- 


century) riji 

? Subsequently ruled by Htdids of 
Saragossa 

438/1046—47 Lubb b. Sulayman Ibn Hid (ap- 
parently at least semi-independ- 
ent) 

? Subsequently ruled by Huadids of 
Saragossa 


's For the rulers of Granada, see Zambaur, Manuel, 54; Miles, Coins, 34- 
38; Prieto y Vives, Reyes de Taifas, 32; El*, 11, 1012-14, art. Gharnata (A. Huici 
Miranda); H. R. Idris, “Les Zirides d’Espagne,” Al-Andalus, 29, 1964, 39-145; 
Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, 111, 191, 229; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mdi, 236; id., al-Hulal al- 
marquma, in Casiri, op.cit., Il, 213; “Abd Allah al-Ziri, Tibyan, trans. A. T. 
Tibi, The Tibydn of ‘Abd Allah b. Buluggin Last Zirid Amir of Granada, 2 vols., 
unpublished D.Phil. thesis, Oxford 1971, I, 170; anonymous untitled text in 
Ibn ‘Idhari, Baydn, III, 293; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, IX, 201, 207; al-Qalqa- 
shandi, Subh, V, 251, 257. 

‘4 For the rulers of Huelva and Saltes, see Zambaur, Manuel, 54; El*, I, 
155-57, art. Abu ‘Ubayd al-Bakri (E. Lévi-Provengal); Ibn ‘Idhart, Bayan, III, 
204, 240-42; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 156; Ibn Hayyan, quoted via Ibn Bassam, 
in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, II, 213, 240; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, 1V part i, 38; 
anonymous untitled text in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, II], 299; Ibn al-Dala’ al- 
“‘Udhni, Fragmentos, 107. 

‘sFor the rulers of Huesca, see Ibn al-Abbar, “Apéndice,” 285 no. 2526; 
Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 171. 
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16. JAEN (Arabic, Jayyan)'® 


412/1021-22 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn 
Abi “Amir, al-Muzaffar 

419/1028—-29 Jaén taken by Zirids of Granada 

17. LERIDA (Arabic, Larida)*7 

431/1039—-40 Acquired by Hidids of Saragossa 

438/1046—-47 Yusuf b. Sulayman Ibn Hid, 
Hisam al-Dawla 

? Yusuf b. Sulayman Ibn Had, al- 


Muzaffar, incorporates Lérida 
temporarily with Saragossa 


459/1067 Reunited with Saragossa 

? (ca. 487/1094) Ta’yid al-Dawla 

? (ca. 487/1094) Ibn Abi al-Hajjaj al-Shanyati 

18. MAJORCA (Arabic, Mayurga)*® 

405/1015 — 468/1076 Part of kingdom of Denia 

(428/1036-37 al-Aghlab, governor 

458/1065—-66 — 463/1070—71 Sulayman b. Mishkiyan, governor 

463/1070—71 (?) “Abd Allah al-Murtada, governor) 

468/1076 “Abd Allah al-Murtada, independ- 
ent 

486/1093 Mubashshir b. Sulayman, Nasir al- 
Dawla 

6508/1115 Majorca taken by Almoravids 


19. MALAGA (Arabic, Mdlaqa)'s 
404/1013—14 or 405/1014-15 ‘Ali Ibn Hammtd, al-Nasir 


408/1017-18 al-Qasim Ibn Hammad, al- 
Ma’mun (1st reign) 
412/1021—22 Yahya b. ‘Ali Ibn Hammid, al- 


Mu'tali (ist reign) 


‘6 For the rulers of Jaén, see E/*, II, 515-16, art. Djayyan (A. Huici Miranda); 
Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, II], 133; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 1936. 

7 For the rulers of Lérida, see Zambaur, Manuel, 56; Miles, Coins, 105-08; 
A. Prieto y Vives, “Una lectura dificil,” Al-Andalus, 3, 1935, 132-33; Ibn 
‘Idhari, Bayan, 1V, 35, 40; Ibn al-Khatib, Amal, 209. 

‘8 For the rulers of Majorca, see the sources cited above (n. 12) for the 
rulers of Denia. 

‘9 For the rulers of Malaga, see Zambaur, Manuel, 53-54; Bosworth, Dy- 
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al-Qasim Ibn Hammad, al- 
Ma’min (2nd reign) 

Yahya b. “Ali Ibn Hammad, al- 
Mu'tali (2nd reign) 

Idris I b. “Ali Ibn Hammad, al- 
Muta’ayyad 

Yahya b. Idris, al-Qa’im 

al-Hasan b. Yahya, al-Mustansir 

Idris II b. Yahya b. “Ali Ibn Ham- 
mid, al-‘Ali (ist reign) 

Muhammad b. Idris b. ‘Ali Ibn 
Hammad, al-Mahdi 

Idris III b. Yahya b. Idris b. “Ali 
Ibn Hammad, al-Sami 

Idris I] b. Yahya b. “Ali Ibn Ham- 
mad, al-‘Ali, al-Zafir (2nd 
reign) 

Muhammad II b. Idris, al-Musta‘li 

Malaga annexed by Zirid Granada 

Buluggin governor for Badis of 
Granada 


456/1063-64 Malaga reverts to direct rule from 
Granada 

459/1067 (approx.) al-Mu‘izz Tamim b. Biluggin b. 
Badis, governor) 

465/1073 al-Mu'izz Tamim b. Biluggin b. 
Badis, independent 

483/1090 Malaga taken by Almoravids 


————— ee Ee eee 
nasties, 15-16; Miles, Coins, 3-33; Prieto y Vives, Reyes de Taifas, 24-32; El, 
III, 147, art. Hammiidids (A. Huici Miranda); H. R. Idris, “Les Zirides”; Ibn 
‘Idhari, Bayan, I], 115f., 120, 122, 124, 143f., 188, 190, 192, 216, 217f., 
244; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 121, 129, 136, 140, 141, 142, 236; Ibn Hayyan, 
quoted in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 217; “Abd Allah al-Ziri, Tibyan, trans. Tibi, 
170; anonymous untitled text in Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, II, 28off.; anonymous, 
Kitab al-Istibsdr, trans. Fagnan, 156; Ibn al-Qattan, quoted in Ibn ‘Idhari, 
Bayan, III, 199, 217; al-Nubahi, al-Margaba, 91f.; al-Humaydi, Jadhwa, 21- 
24; al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy?, 35-38, 43f., 49; Abd Muhammad Ghanim b. 
Walid al-Makhzimi, quoted in Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I part li, 353; al-Qalqa- 
shandi, Subh, V, 247f. 
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20. MEDINACELIT (Arabic, Madinat Sdlim)° 


?— 419/1028 or 420/1029 Dho al-Wizaratayn Aba ‘Abd Al- 
lah Muhammad b. Ahmad Ibn 

Baq 
Subsequently ruled by Saragossa 


21. MERTOLA (Arabic, Martula)! 


?— 436/1044 Ibn Tayfir 
436/1044 Mertola annexed to Seville 


22. MORON (Arabic, Mauriir)*2 


403/1013 Ibn Nth al-Dammari, as fief- 
holder for Sulayman al- 
Musta‘in; then independent 
433/1041—42 (?) or 437/ Muhammad Ibn Nah b. Abi Yazid 
1045-46 al-Dammari, “Izz al-Dawla 
445/1053 or 449/1057-58 (?) |Manad b. Muhammad Ibn Nth al- 
Dammari, ‘Imad al-Dawla 
458/1065—66 Moron annexed to Seville 


23. MURCIA (Arabic, Murstya)*s 


403/1012-13 Khayran of Almeria 

419/1028 Zuhayr of Almeria 

429/1037-38 al-Mansur ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Abi 
‘Amir, of Valencia 

436/1044—45 Mujahid of Denia 

ca. 440/1048—-49 Abi Bakr Ahmad Ibn Tahir, gov- 


ernor, then independent 


20 For the rulers of Medinaceli, see Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 41 no. 129, 174 
no. 610. 

21 For the rulers of Mértola, see Zambaur, Manuel, 55; Dozy, Spanish Islam, 
601, 634. 

22 For the rulers of Morén, see Zambaur, Manuel, 54; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, 
III, 267; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 239; Ibn Hayyan, quoted in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, 
III, 220; anonymous untitled text in zd., III, 2g5f. 

28 For the rulers of Murcia, see Zambaur, Manuel, 56; Prieto y Vives, Reyes 
de Taifas, 62f.; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 166, 191, 230f.; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mai, 
160, 215; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, II part i, 69; anonymous untitled text in Ibn 
‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 307; anonymous, al-Hulal al-mawshiya, trans. A. Huici 
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455/1063 Muhammad b. Ahmad Ibn Tahir 

471/1078 Murcia annexed by Seville; Ibn 
‘Ammar governor 

474/1081 Ibn Rashiq, governor for Ibn 
‘Ammar, independent 

479/1086-87 Ibn Rashig tributary to al- 
Mu'tamid of Seville 

481/1088 Murcia annexed to Seville again 


(Amir Abt al-Hasan Ibn al- 
Yasa’ governor ?) 


484/1091 Murcia taken by Almoravids 

489/1096 Aba Muhammad “Abd Allah (for 
sixteen days) 

489/1096 — 490/1097 Ahmad b. Abi Ja‘far “Abd al- 


Rahman Ibn Tahir 


24. MURVIEDRO (Arabic, Murbaytar)*4 


? (second half of the fifth/ Abt ‘Isa Ibn Lubban (but cf. n. 
eleventh century) 42) 

? (second half of the fifth/ Ibn Razin (of al-Sahla) 
eleventh century ?) 


25. NIEBLA and GIBRALEON (Arabic, Labla, Jabal al-‘Uyin)*s 


Ca. 413/1022-23 Yahya b. Ahmad (?) al-Yahsubi, 
Taj al-Dawla 

433/1041—42 Muhammad b. Yahya al-Yahsubi, 
‘Izz al-Dawla 

443/105 1—52 Nasir al-Dawla al-Yahsubi, appar- 
ently under Sevillan suzerainty 

445/1053-54 Niebla and Gibraleén annexed to 
Seville 


Miranda, Tetuan 1952, 81; al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy*, 89; Ibn al-Dala’i al- 
‘Udhri, Fragmentos, 16, 83f.; al-Dabbi, Bughya, 159 no. 381, 236 no. 600; Ibn 
Sa‘id, Mughrib, II, 86f. no, 404; Ibn Dihya, al-Mutrib, 169; al-Qalqashandi, 
Subh, V, 253. 

*4 For the rulers of Murviedro, see al-Maqgqari, Analectes, 1, 430, 445; Il, 
175, 404, 513, 648; see also Pérés, La poésie andalouse, index. 

*s For the rulers of Niebla and Gibraleén, see Zambaur, Manuel, 5.4; Ibn 
‘Idhari, Bayan, IL, 193, 204; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 210; anonymous untitled 
text in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 30of.; cf. also Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, 1 part 
li, 264. 
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26. RONDA (Arabic, Runda)?® 
406/1015—16 (?) Aba Nar Ibn Abi Qurra al-Yaf- 
rani 
448/1056—57 or 449/1057-58 Abu Nasr Ibn Abi Nar 
457/1064—65 or 458/1065-66 Ronda annexed to Seville 


27. al-SAHLA (ALBARRACIN) (Arabic al-Sahla)27 


403/1012-13 Hudhay! b. Khalaf Ibn Razin, al- 
Asla‘ 

436/1044-45 Abt Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Hudhayl Ibn Razin, Jabr al- 
Dawla 

496/1103 Hisam al-Dawla b. Hudhayl Ibn 
Razin 

497/1104 al-Sahla taken by Almoravids 


28. SANTA MARIA DE ALGARVE (OCSONOBA) (Arabic, 
Shantamariya al-Gharb, Ukshiiniiba)#* 


? Sa‘id Ibn Haran 

433/1041—42 or 434/1042-43 Muhammad b. Sa‘id Ibn Harun, 
al-Mu'tasim 

449/1057-58 Santa Maria de Algarve annexed 
to Seville 


29. SARAGOSSA (Arabic, Saraqusta)*9 


400/1010 Mundhir I b. Yahya al-Tujibi, 
governor for Umayyads 


*6 For the rulers of Ronda, see Zambaur, Manuel, 54; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, 
III, 270-73; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 238; anonymous untitled text in Ibn ‘I- 
dhari, Bayan, III, 312ff.; Ibn Hamaduh, quoted in anonymous, Kitab Mafakhir 
al-Barbar, ed. Lévi-Provengal, 45; Ibn al-Dala’i al-‘Udhri, Fragmentos, 108. 

27 For the rulers of al-Sahla, see Zambaur, Manuel, 55; Ibn Hayyan, quoted 
in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 181-84; Ibn “‘Idhari, Bayan, IV, 35; anonymous 
untitled text in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, II], 308 (partly dependent on Ibn Hayyan), 
310f.; al-Dabbi, Bughya, 113 no. 256; Ibn Dihya, al-Mutrib, 39. 

28 For the rulers of Santa Maria de Algarve, see Zambaur, Manuel, 55; 
anonymous untitled text in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 298; Ibn Hayyan, quoted 
via Ibn Bassam in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, II, 215. 

29 For the rulers of Saragossa, see Zambaur, Manuel, 56; Bosworth, Dynas- 
ties, 17; Miles, Coins, 76-104; A. Turk, “El reino de Zaragoza en el siglo XI 
de Cristo (V de la Hégira),” RIEEI, 17, 1972-1973, 7-122; 18, 1974-1975, 7- 
74; Prieto y Vives, Reyes de Taifas, 42-50; id., “Una lectura dificil”; J. M. 
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406/1015-16 Mundhir I b. Yahya al-Tujibi, 
nominally governor for Sulay- 
man al-Musta‘in, in Cordoba 


414/1023 Yahya b. Mundhir I b. Yahya al- 
Tujibi, al-Muzaffar 

420/1029—-30 Mundhir II b. Yahya b. Mundhir 
al-Tujibi, Mu’izz al-Dawla, al- 
Mansur 

430/1038-39 ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hakam al-Tujibi, 
al-Muzaffar 

431/1039-40 Sulayman Ibn Had, al-Musta‘in I 

ca. 439/1046—47 Sulayman b. Yusuf, Taj al-Dawla 


441/1049-50 — 475/1082-83 Ahmad b. Sulayman Ibn Hud, 
‘Imad al-Dawla, al-Muqtadir 


474/1081—82 Yusuf b. Ahmad Ibn Hud, al- 
Mu'tamin 

476/1083-84 Ahmad b. Yasuf Ibn Had, Sayf al- 
Dawla, al-Musta‘in II 

503/1110 “Abd al-Malik b. Ahmad Ibn Had, 
‘Imad al-Dawla 

503/1110 Saragossa occupied by the Almo- 
ravids 

512/1118 Saragossa reconquered by Alfonso 
I of Aragon 


30. SEGURA (Arabic, Shagiira)3° 


? (in 435/1043-44) Sa‘id b. Ahmad Ibn Zanfal (or 
Rufayl), al-Jumani 
? (in second half of the fifth/ ‘Itad al-Dawla Aba Muhammad 
eleventh century) “Abd Allah Ibn Sahl 


Lacarra, “La conquista de Zaragoza por Alfonso I (18 diciembre 1118),” Al- 
Andalus, 12, 1947, 65-96; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, II], 178, 180f., 192f., 222ff., 
229, 282; IV, 54f.; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 170ff., 196f.; Ibn Hayyan, quoted 
in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 220; Ibn Hayyan, quoted in Ibn Bassam, in Dozy, 
Recherches3, 1, 203; Ibn Sa‘id, quoted in Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 200; Ibn al- 
Abbar, Takmila, 452 no. 1296; id., “Apéndice,” 348 no. 2717; al-Humaydi, 
Jadhwa, 104 no. 186; al-Dabbi, Bughya, 88 no. 183; Ibn al-Dala’i al-‘Udhni, 
Fragmentos, 48; anonymous, Fath al-Andalus, ed. de Gonzalez, Arabic text, 
8of.; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil, IX, 205; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, V, 255. 

3° For the rulers of Segura, see Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, III, 219; Ibn al-Khatib, 
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(? Segura annexed to Seville with 
Cordoba ?) 


31. SEVILLE (Arabic, Ishbiliya) 


414/1023 Abt al-Qasim Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il Ibn “Abbad, al-gadi (ini- 
tially as one member of a trium- 
virate: the other members were 
Aba “Abd Allah al-Zubaydi, al- 
fagih, and Abi Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah Ibn Maryam, al-wa- 


zir) 

433/104 1—42 i Aba ‘Amr “Abbad b. Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Abbad, al-Mu'tadid 

461/1068-69 Abi al-Qasim Muhammad Ibn 
‘Abbad, al-Mu‘tamid 

484/1091—92 Seville taken by the Almoravids 

32. SILVES (Arabic, Shilb)3* 

404/1013-14 al-Hajib ‘Isa b. Muhammad Ibn 
Muzayn 

432/1040—41 Muhammad b. ‘Isa Ibn Muzayn, 
‘Amid al-Dawla 

440/1048 al-Muzaffar I 

445/1053-54 Muhammad b. al-Muzaffar, al-Na- 
sir 


Amal, 209; cf. also ibid., 160; Ibn Said, Mughrib, Il, 65 no. 382 (dependent 
on al-Hiyari). 

» For the rulers of Seville, see Zambaur, Manuel, 54; Bosworth, Dynasties, 
16, Miles, Coins, 140-53; Prieto y Vives, Reyes de Taifas, 69-76; EI’, 1, 5-7, art. 
‘Abbadids (E. Lévi-Provencal); Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 204 (partly dependent 
on Ibn Hayyan); Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mdl, 155, 163f.; Ibn Hayyan, quoted in 
tbid., 152; “Abd Allah al-Ziri, Tibyan, trans. Tibi, 170; anonymous untitled 
text in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 314f.; al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy?, 36, 71, 913 
al-Humaydi, Jadhwa, 22f.; Ibn al-Dalaii al-Udhri, Fragmentos, 107f.; Ibn al- 
Abbar, Takmila, 638 no. 1783; al-Nubahi, al-Margaba, 94; anonymous, Fath 
al-Andalus, ed. de Gonzalez, Arabic text, 76f.; Ibn Dihya, al-Mutrib, 14; Ibn 
Bashkuwal, Sila, ed. Husayni, 495-96 no. 1145; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, IX, 
201f.; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, V, 249; Dozy, Scriptorum Arabum Loci de Abbadidis, 


passim. 
3? For the rulers of Silves, cf. Zambaur, Manuel, 55; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, 
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(449/1057—58 (?) Ahmad b. Jarah) 
ees ‘Isa b. al-Nasir, al-Muzaffar II 
455/1063 Silves annexed to Seville 


33. TOLEDO (Arabic, Tulaytula)3s 


ca. 403/1012—13 Aba Bakr Ya‘ish b. Muhammad 
b. Ya‘ish, al-gadit 
409/1018-19 Aba Muhammad Isma‘il b. “Abd 


al-Rahman Ibn Dhi al-Nan, Dha 
al-Riyasatayn, al-Zafir 
/1043-44 Abit al-Hasan Yahya b. Isma‘il 
oa Ibn Dhi al-Nan, Sharaf al- 
Dawla, al-Ma’mtn 


467/1075 Yahya b. Isma‘ll b. Yahya al- 
Ma’maun, al-Qadir 

472/1080 al-Mutawakkil of Badajoz 

473/1081 Yahya b. Isma‘il, al-Qadir (again) 

478/1085 Toledo reconquered by Alfonso 


VI of Castile 


34. TORTOSA (Arabic, Turttisha)s4 


ca. 427/1035-36 Muaqatil (or Muqabil) al-fata al- 
Saqlabi, Mu‘izz al-Dawla, Sayf 
al-Milla 

Ca. 445/1053-54 Nabil al-fata al-Saqlabi 

452/1060 Tortosa taken by Hudids of Sara- 
gossa 

? ca. 487/1094 Sayyid al-Dawla 


III, 192f., 215, 244; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 209; anonymous untitled text in 
Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, IL], 296-98. 

88 For the rulers of Toledo, see Zambaur, Manuel, 55; Bosworth, Dynasties, 
16; Miles, Coins, 122-23; Prieto y Vives, Reyes de Taifas, 52-55; Lévi-Provencal, 
“Alphonse VI et la prise de Toléde”; D. M. Dunlop, “The Dhunnunids of 
Toledo,” JRAS, 1942, 77-96; td., “Notes on the Dhunnunids of Toledo,” ibid., 
1943, 17-19; Ibn al-Khatib, A mdi, 158, 177f., 180, 242; anonymous untitled 
text in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, HI, 304; Ibn Hamaduh, quoted in anonymous, 
Kitab Mafakhir al-Barbar, ed. Lévi-Provengal, 43; al-Dabbi, Bughya, 40 no. 257 
anonymous, al-Hulal al-mawshiya, trans. A. Huici Miranda, 51f.; Ibn al-Athir, 
al-Kamil, IX, 203; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, V, 250, 252, 267. 

4 For the rulers of Tortosa, see Zambaur, Manuel, 56; Miles, Coins, 59-60, 
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35: TUDELA (Arabic Tutila)35 


(406/1015—-16 Sulayman Ibn Had, governor for 
Mundhir I of Saragossa) 

(431/1039-40 Sulayman Ibn Hid of Saragossa) 

ca. 438/1046—47 Mundhir b. Sulayman Ibn Had 
Tudela subsequently ruled by 
Saragossa 


36. VALENCIA (Arabic, Balansiya)36 


401/1010—-11 Mubarak al-Saqlabi and Muzaffar 
al-Saqlabi 

408/1017—-18 or 409/1018-19 — Labib al-Saqlabi 

411/1021 or 412/1021-22 ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. “Abd al-Rahman 
(Sanchuelo) Ibn Abi ‘Amir, al- 
Mansur 

452/1060-61 Nizam al-Dawla ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
“Abd al-‘Aziz, al-Muzaffar 

457/1065 Conquered by al-Ma’miin of To- 
ledo, governor Ibn Rawbash 

467/1075 Yahya al-Qadir of Toledo 

468/1075, Abit Bakr b. “Abd al-‘Aziz al- 
Mansur, independent 

478/1085 al-Qadi ‘Uthman b. Abi Bakr b. 
“Abd al-‘Aziz 

478/1085, Yahya al-Qadir (formerly of To- 


ledo), (again), as puppet of Al- 
fonso VI of Castile 


113-21; Prieto y Vives, Reyes de Taifas, 37-39; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, II], 250; 
IV, 40; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, V, 255. 

35 For the rulers of Tudela, see Zambaur, Manuel, 56; Miles, Coins, 111- 
12; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 171; Ibn Hayyan, quoted by Ibn Bassam, in Dozy, 
Recherches3, I, 203. 

3° For the rulers of Valencia, see Zambaur, Manuel, 55-56; Bosworth, Dy- 
nasties, 16-17; Miles, Coins, 45-53, 127-29; El*, 1, 446, art. ‘Amirids (C. F. 
Seybold); ibid., I, 985-86, art. Balansiya (E. Lévi-Provencal); Prieto y Vives, 
Reyes de Taifas, 39-41; A. Huici Miranda, “Novedades y rectificaciones sobre 
la historia musulmana de Valencia. El reinado de Aba Bakr Muhammad Ibn 
“Abd al-‘Aziz al-‘Amiri,” Ligarzas, 1, 1968, 99-125, especially gg; Ibn ‘Idhari, 
Bayan, III, 158f., 165; 1V, 31ff.; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 1g4f., 204f.; anony- 
mous untitled text in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 301-06; anonymous, Fath al- 
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485/1092 al-Qadi Ibn Jahhaf 

487/1094 Rodrigo Diaz de Bibar, el Cid 
492/1099 Ximena 
495/1101—02 Valencia taken by the Almoravids 


37. VILCHES (Arabic, Bilj)37 


? (second half of the fifth/ Ibn Rashig (independent or as 
eleventh century) governor for Seville ?) 
Subsequently ruled by the Almo- 
ravids 


38. HISN AL-ASHRAF (Arabic, Hisn al-ashraf)3* 
ca. 487/1094 Ibn Yamlal 


In addition to these we have notices of a number of other 
examples of very minor rulers of what seem to be no more 
than castles with the territory in their immediate vicinity. For 
the first, Hisn Ibn Akhi Hassad, we do not know when it was 
independent or who ruled it.39 Another, Hisn Qaliu, is said 
to have been ruled by the amir Abt al-Hasan b. al-Yasa‘, who 
can be dated to the second half of the fifth/eleventh century.4° 
An Ibn Battal is said to have ruled a place called Hisn al- 
Shat.4' Another fortress, Qal‘at “Abd al-Salam, was ruled by 


Andalus, ed. de Gonzalez, Arabic text, 79; Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 48 no. 161, 
138 no. 485, 455 no. 1306; al-Dabbi, Bughya, 24of. no. 615, 182 no. 442; Ibn 
Dihya, al-Mutnb, 216; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil, 1X, 204; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 
V, 252ff.; see also the sources cited above (n. 33) for Toledo. 

37 On Vilches, see E/*, I, 6, art. “Abbddids (E. Lévi-Provengal). 

38 See Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, 1V, 40; an “Abd Allah Ibn Yasin, al-fagih, is 
identified here as the “lord” (sa@hib) of Shuburb, but it is clear from other 
references in the text (see index, s. nomine “Abd Allah Ibn Yasin) that this 
man, who was an Almoravid, was not an independent ruler; on the name 
“Shuburb” cf. C. F. Seybold, “Hispano-Arabica IV,” ZDMG, 69, 1915, 560; 
72, 1918, 346. 

8° For Hisn Ibn Akhi Hassad, cf. Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 210. 

4° For Hisn Quliu, cf. Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, Il, 86f. no. 404; see also al- 
Maqgari, Analectes, index, s. nomine Ibn al-Yasa‘; E. Terés, “Linajes arabes 
en al-Andalus segtin la ‘Yamhara’ de Ibn Hazm,” Al-Andalus, 22, 1957, 344- 
45, n. 6. Cf. also under Murcia, supra. 

4 On Hisn al-Shut, see Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mdl, 209. 
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Abu ‘Isa Ibn Lubban, whose name is also connected with 
Murviedro.# Finally, at Sakhrat Ibn al-Sharaf, Yahya b. Ghar- 
ran al-Dabiri was a local chieftain.43 A relative of his, ‘Abd 
al-Hamid b. Manthar al-Dabiri, was also an independent 
chieftain, but it remains unclear where, or at what date.44 
When the initial shock of the fall of the last ‘Amirid had 
made its effect felt in the freedom which it granted from any 
real exercise of power by rulers based in Cordoba, each of 
the various governors of the provinces, we are told, “seized 
what lay in his hand.”45 “Abd Allah al-Ziri, with experience 
as a ruler behind him, gives a slightly more detailed descrip- 
tion of these events: “When the “Amirid dynasty came to an 
end, and the people remained without an imam,4® every leader 
revolted in his own city, and fortified himself in his castle, 
after first taking thought for himself, and enrolling soldiers, 
and storing up money; and they contended with one another 
for the world, and each of them was covetous of the rest.’47 
The implications of these remarks are two-fold. They sug- 
gest that the territorial divisions created or maintained during 
the caliphal-‘amirid period helped to determine the shape of 
the political map of Muslim Spain at least at the beginning of 
the taifa period. There is a multiplicity of tiny statelets based 
on previous centers of caliphal-‘amirid authority. They are 
distinguished not by any local or particularist sentiment of 
political individuality, but rather by the situation on the ground 
as it had existed prior to the death of “Abd al-Rahman in 3990/ 
100g. Secondly, “Abd Allah’s remarks also suggest that the 


#2 For Qal‘at “Abd al-Salam, cf. ibid.; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, I11, 87; and also 
the sources cited above (n. 24) for Murviedro. 

43 On Sakhrat Ibn al-Sharaf, also known as Qura‘ish, see Ibn al-Khatib, 
A ‘mal, 209; and cf. also ibid., 139. 

44 On the Dabiris, see Ibn al-Khatib, A mal, 209. 

45 Cf, Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, II part i, 1-14. 

4° The use of this term is striking, as in this context it suggests that the 
petty rulers saw themselves as rulers with some sort of divine sanction, like 
the Umayyads. 

47 “Abd Allah al-Ziri, Tibyan, 18. Cf. also Ibn al-Kardabus, Kitab al-Iktifa’, 
67; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, IV, 10; and the contemptuous remarks of Ibn al- 
Khatib, A ‘mal, 144. 
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emergent taifa rulers were for the most part little more than 
people who were already of local political significance. “Abd 
Allah does not speak of the disappearance of the old ‘Amirid 
elite or of the elimination of the placemen of the “Amirids 
in the provinces of the peninsula. On the contrary, his remarks 
suggest strongly that it was precisely these people who, while 
allowing and even helping the unitary state to fall apart, main- 
tained themselves and that state’s local ruling structures intact. 
From both of these aspects these remarks by a member of 
one of the taifa dynasties deserve examination. 

The early taifa rulers certainly included a large number of 
people who belonged to what may be termed the ‘Amirid 
elite. Twenty-one of the first thirty-six political entities in the 
preceding list (all except those numbered 3, 6, 7, 11, 14, 15, 
17, 20, 24, 27-31 and 35) had as their first rulers after the 
death of ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi ‘Amir people who seem 
to have stood quite high in the ‘Amirid elite of the end of 
the fourth/tenth century. 

These rulers fall into several quite distinct groups. A num- 
ber of them (those under numbers 4, 9, 13, 21, 22, 26) were 
leaders of Berber contingents in the disintegrating “Amirid 
armies, as were the Berberized Arab Hammadids who ruled 
in Algeciras (no. 1 in the preceding list), Ceuta (10), and 
Malaga (19). Some were Slavs, like the rulers of Almeria (2), 
Badajoz (5), Denia (12), Majorca (18), Murcia (23), Tortosa 
(34) and Valencia (36). Others again were members of the 
‘Amirid family, as in Almeria (2), Jaén (16), Murcia (23) and 
Valencia (36), though not all of these attained power imme- 
diately. Lastly, in Calatrava (8) and Toledo (33) it is legitimate 
to regard the initial rulers as belonging to such an elite as 
well, particularly in the case of Calatrava, where the first ruler 
was a qaid (or general), a tite which was borne by the military 
representatives of the central power in the thughir (border 
areas).4*° In Toledo, where Ya‘ish took power at first, it was 
the gadt who did so; while it will be seen, in the case of Seville 
(31) later, that gadis might be local dignitaries or magnates, 


48 Cf. Lévi-Provencal, HEM®, III, 57. 
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as distinct from members of the metropolitan elite, it may well 
be the case that here the gadi did belong to this group. These 
two cases were, however, exceptions. 

Apart from these there were a number of places where 
power was seized by people of purely local significance. In 
Alpuente (3) power was held from a very early stage by the 
Banu Qasim, Fihri Arabs with old and close connections with 
the Berbers settled in the area for centuries.49 Cordoba (11), 
where the B. Jahwar acquired authority in 422/1031, offers 
an example of local people becoming rulers too, although 
members of the family had served as viziers to al-Mansir in 
the latter part of the fourth/tenth century. In Huelva and 
Saltes (14) the Bakrids were Arabs who had lived in the area 
for a long period, as was the case also in al-Sahla, where the 
B. Razin held sway. The “Abbadids, who came to power in 
Seville (31) on the rejection there of Hammiadid authority, 
were similarly long-established local Arabs. In Toledo (33), as 
has been seen, Ya‘ish may have been a person of purely local 
significance; and in Badajoz (5), where power was initially held 
by the Slav Sabar, although he was an ‘Amirid official there 
he was actually a freed slave of the earlier Umayyad ruler al- 
Hakam II al-Mustansir. Lastly, in Saragossa, where the Tu- 
jibids held power for a number of years, we find an example 
of people of local importance who belonged at the same time 
to the ruling elite of the “Amirid period, if only by virtue of 
their local significance. 

That the men who seized power in the various centers were 
often those who had already held office or were military lead- 
ers in the provinces and elsewhere under the “Amirids is not 
in itself very unexpected. This does not mean, however, that 
such leaders formed, in any significant sense of the term, an 
‘Amirid “party.” Hussain Monés suggests that the presence 
among these rulers of so many people with close ties to the 
‘Amirid house indicates the penetration by the “Amirids of 
all levels and areas of government in Muslim Spain with mem- 


49 Cf. P. Guichard, “Le peuplement de la région de Valence aux deux 
premiers siécles de la domination musulmane,” cited above (n. 6). 
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bers of a group dependent on them, tied to them by clientela 
as well as self-interest. He sees this as an index of the first 
‘Amirid’s skill and energy in getting rid of people whom he 
saw as real or potential opponents and replacing them with 
supporters of his regime and his dynasty.%° 

The actions of most of these ‘Amirid appointees after the 
fall of the ‘Amirid dictatorship, however, lend this theory 
scant support. They suggest rather that most of these place- 
men of the ‘Amirid regime were little interested in its survival 
and strength as an ‘Amirid regime. What might be expected of 
such an ‘Amirid “party,” composed of members of the “Amirid 
family, their clients and supporters, would have been a tend- 
ency to support each other and to work toward the achieve- 
ment of common political goals in the country as a whole. 
The political behavior of these rulers demonstrates, however, 
no such tendency. Instead, although it is possible occasionally 
to discern elements of cooperation within certain groups in 
this broader ‘Amirid grouping, the evidence as a whole sug- 
gests rather that even such cooperation as can be found is 
largely unrelated to such membership of a common group. 
It occurs, much more simply, when rulers believed it to be 
useful for their own individual political aims and interests. 
Even within such sub-groups as, for example, that of the Ham- 
miudids there is but rarely found any degree of political co- 
operation or agreement different from or greater than that 
between individual members of it and rulers from different 
groups altogether. 

Similarly, there was at no stage any serious movement to 
effect an ‘Amirid restoration in al-Andalus as a whole; pre- 
tensions on a local scale to different sorts of ‘Amirid legiti- 
macy appear to have been merely propaganda ploys in the 
tangled politics of later decades. From such a point of view 
the expression ““Amirid party” is susceptible of a different, 
and narrower, interpretation. In 417/1026, “Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
“Abd al-Rahmaan (Sanchuelo) Ibn Abi ‘Amir, the son of the 


5° H. Monés, “Consideraciones sobre la época de los reyes de taifas,” Al- 
Andalus, 31, 1966, 305-28. 
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last “Amirid, was chosen by the ““Amirid mawdlz” as their 
leader, in preference to his cousin Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik al-Muzaffar, on the departure from them of Mujahid.5: 
These mawali, we are told, had assigned the question of the 
choice of a leader for themselves to a council (mashyakha)5? of 
the dominant people among them. The incident is obscure, 
and obscurely reported; it seems also to have had little or no 
repercussion on political leadership anywhere outside the im- 
mediate area on the eastern coast of the peninsula where ‘Abd 
al-Aziz established himself as ruler of those clients of his 
house who had chosen him.53 Mujahid, probably the most 
powerful of the Slav rulers at this time, did not participate in 
the process by which “Abd al-Aziz was chosen, and at no 
time appears to have offered any support or allegiance to him 
as his suzerain. All that emerges from the account seems to 
be that certain mawali of the ‘Amirid house, which in the 
context can only refer to some part of the Slavs who had taken 
refuge from events in Cordoba in the cities of the eastern 
seaboard, acknowledged the leadership of a member of the 
‘Amirid family. This in its turn meant no more than that 
‘Abd al-"Aziz acquired authority in certain areas under Slav 
control, not, it should be added, in all of them. In the years 
that followed, his policies toward other Slav or ‘Amirid rulers, 
as toward rulers of all types in the peninsula, were governed, 
as far as can be discerned, by criteria of self-interest and not 
by any supposed group solidarity based on clientela. 

The great predominance among these early taifa rulers of 
people who belonged to the “Amirid elite shows, on the other 
hand, something quite different, as is conceded by Moneées. It 
demonstrates with what efficiency and thoroughness the 
‘Amirids, and in particular al-Mansur himself, had succeeded 
in eliminating rivals all over the country. Given the absence 
of such figures in 399/1009, and the presence of men be- 


5 Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 194f. 

52 See following chapter. 

53 For the fate of Muhammad b. “Abd al-Malik al-Muzaffar, cf. Ibn al- 
Khatib, A‘mal, 194. He is said to have died obscurely in the west of the 


peninsula in 421/1030. 
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longing to the ‘Amirids’ court, who were possessed of military 
strength, it is perhaps not surprising that it was these people 
in the main and not, for the most part, local figures who took 
power in the various centers in the country. It is for the same 
reasons that, while there were some members of the “Amirid 
family who became taifa rulers, there is no instance at all of 
an Umayyad taifa ruler during the whole century. 

The statement of “Abd Allah al-Ziri, and others, that rulers 
arose by asserting independence wherever they were on the 
death of ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi ‘Amir in 399/1009, bears 
a little more examination. As an impressionistic description 
of events it is picturesque, but it scarcely measures up to the 
facts. In two important states, it is true, Toledo (33) and Sa- 
ragossa (29), resident governors or local magnates succeeded 
in holding their places. In precisely these places, however, 
appointment as governor was an implicit acceptance by the 
central government of the power of a local landowner or 
leader. That such quasi-independent rulers should have con- 
tinued to exercise their power in the territories under their 
control after the disintegration of the central government, 
but with enhanced authority and full independence, is scarcely 
surprising. Alpuente (3), which was dominated by the Banu 
Qasim, is another case of this type. In Calatrava (8), where 
the ruler, for a short time, was apparently a military com- 
mander, it may be that the situation was not greatly dissimilar; 
as against this, however, we are told that he was a vizier and 
that in the period after the collapse he went to Cordoba, two 
facts which suggest rather that he was not a figure of local 
roots or power, but a central government appointee with no 
means of holding on to his position there in the absence of 
central support. Badajoz, by contrast, offers an example of a 
governor in place who simply held on to his local authority 
even after the collapse. There the governor was Sabar, a Slav 
freedman of the second Umayyad caliph, al-Hakam II al- 
Mustansir. 

In all the other places where it is possible to ascertain the 
background of the initial rulers after the collapse of 399/1009, 
however, a different picture emerges. The Slav dynasties of 
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the east coast (cf. 2, 12, 18, 23, 34, 36) and the “new” Berber 
dynasties which set themselves up in the south and southwest 
(cf. 4, 9, 13, 21, 22, 26, 32) owed their origins to men who 
escaped from the confused situation in the capital at this time. 
Even in the capital itself, where a series of caliphs of the 
Umayyad line and of the Hammiadid dynasty of Berberized 
Arab north African origin came and went, it was not a local 
governor who became ruler. The Jahwarids, who ruled the 
city from 422/1031, were a prominent family in the city, some 
of whose members had served the central government in the 
past.54 Their acquisition of supreme power in Cordoba, twenty 
years after the fall of the ‘Amirids, is akin to the rise to 
authority in Seville of the “Abbadids. In both cases the new 
rulers were members of local families of prominence, but in 
neither case were they governors of the cities which they came 
to rule before the fall of the ‘Amirids. Granada itself, the city 
ruled by “Abd Allah al-Ziri in the second half of the century, 
lends no support to its king’s view. This city did not even exist 
at the beginning of the fitna, being founded as a safer and 
more easily defensible place than Elvira, nearby, which it sup- 
planted. Umayyad claimants had been through Elvira during 
the fitna, but it had been virtually ruler-less for much of the 
time after the death of ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi ‘Amir, and 
firm rule was established there again only with the arrival of 
the Zirids in the early 1020s. 

As a consequence of the “Amirid reforms of military or- 
ganization at the end of the fourth/tenth century, power had 
been totally concentrated in the cities. This, together with the 
absence of any cohesive “party,” whether of “Amirids or of 
others, at the beginning of the fitna, helps to explain both the 
birth of the new states, mainly under the rule of military 
leaders, and why they were all based on cities. Thus we fre- 
quently find that a state arose in a city wa-dhawatuha (“and its 
territory”). These facts in their turn help to make it clear why 
states came into being in certain places and not in others. 
Almost every city of any size, and many of smaller size, de- 


54 EI?, II, 389, art. Djahwarids (A. Huici Miranda). 
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clared or enjoyed some independence at different stages in 
the first half of the fifth/eleventh century. 

The main determining characteristic of these city-states was 
not, as might have been expected, ethnicity, but geography. 
In scarcely any of them was there ethnic unity among the 
inhabitants. None of them was explicitly an ethnic formation. 
The majority of them were inhabited in fact by an extremely 
mixed population. Seville and Cordoba stand out in this re- 
spect. Seville’s population had a large element of Arabs, but 
its position as an important trading center had brought others 
there as well. Apart from its Jewish population, it also had 
apparently a minority of Norman origin, who had settled 
there in the third/ninth century.55 These had converted to 
Islam, and had become farmers, after the failure of a raid 
into the peninsula. In addition to a Christian minority, pos- 
sibly quite considerable, in the city there was also a population 
of Muslims descended from converts from Christianity, the 
inhabitants of the city before the Muslim conquest in the first- 
second/eighth century. Cordoba too had a very mixed pop- 
ulation. In addition to the Arab Muslim inhabitants, probably 
a larger proportion here than elsewhere, there were the mu- 
walladin, Muslims of Christian descent, Jewish and Christian 
minorities, large numbers of Slavs, and also Berbers brought 
in during the ‘Amirid reforms of the military, who had come 
with their families. Granada differed, though but slightly, in 
this respect. In conformity with the pact made with the in- 
habitants of Elvira when the Berbers settled there and moved 
the city to a new site, the rule of the city-state was left to the 
Berbers, and the state soon became one with a clear ruling 
caste of Berbers. Similarly, in many of the other new Berber 
states the ruling caste was composed of Berbers, but the states 
themselves had a mixed population. Even in tiny and isolated 
states like Huelva-Saltes, where the Bakrids, of Arab descent, 
ruled, although there were no new Berbers, the population 


55 E. Lévi-Provengal, La civilisation arabe en Espagne, vue générale, Cairo 1938, 
113. 
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was ethnically varied and by no means entirely Arab or Ar- 
abized. While ethnic factors did occasionally come into play 
in the politics of the taifa period, they were almost never a 
deciding factor in states’ policies or ambitions. The positions 
and sizes of the states which arose at this time were imposed 
largely by the geography of the Iberian peninsula. 

Two states, Toledo and Badajoz, were as large as the rest 
put together. This was because, apart from the cities of Toledo 
and Badajoz themselves, there was hardly a town of any size 
nearby. Toledo lay on the extreme northern border of Muslim 
Spain (although it is in the center of the peninsula), and on 
the edges of the great expanse of territory which had been 
depopulated at the time of the conquest and separated Muslim 
and Christian kingdoms in the peninsula. The advance of the 
repopulation of these areas in the course of the tenth century, 
however, made of that city and its environs a border area, 
with consequent effects on it in terms of internal cohesion 
and unity.5° Badajoz was a slightly different case. Far away 
from the center of the empire, relatively little populated, with 
few towns of consequence and no outlets to the trade routes 
of the Mediterranean, the far greater areas around it tended 
to look to it alone as a natural center. 

Saragossa, in the northeast, was similarly affected by its 
border position. It was well supplied with fortified towns and 
castles, but its position on the frontier with Christian Spain 
stimulated greater unity. In 438/1047 Sulayman Ibn Hid of 
Saragossa died, leaving four sons. Each of these was already 
governing on his father’s behalf one of the cities of the king- 
dom. Each son became for a time independent, until Ahmad, 
the eldest, who had been governor of Saragossa itself, man- 
aged to re-unite his father’s dominions.57 (This development 
is curiously similar to that which occurred on the other side 
of the Muslim-Christian divide, in Castile-Navarre, in the lat- 


56 J. M. Lacarra (ed.), La reconquista espatola y la repoblacion del pats; confe- 
rencias del curso celebrado en Jaca en agosto de 1947, Saragossa 1951. 
57 Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mdl, 171. 
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ter years of the 1030s. Following the death of Sancho el Mayor, 
who left four sons, each of them became briefly an inde- 
pendent monarch, until the re-unification of the kingdom 
under one of them.)5® 

Border areas and areas with small populations and a heavy 
agricultural base tended to produce large taifa states. Eco- 
nomic advantages in other areas could produce very small 
states. On the Mediterranean coast perched a cluster of tiny 
states which succeeded almost without exception in surviving 
as independent entities until the advent of Almoravid rule. 
These states arose in the fairly large number of towns stretch- 
ing from Barcelona in Christian Spain around to Algeciras. 
Many of these towns were of great antiquity: Denia was founded 
as Artemision, later Dianium, by Greek colonists from Mar- 
seilles. Cartagena, as Cartago Nova, was a colony settled by 
Phoenicians from Carthage in the third century B.C. The 
creation of these cities had grown out of the possibilities for 
trade which they offered. The economies of all the states 
which came into being there were based both on irrigated 
agriculture and on international maritime trade. Almeria, for 
example, derived a large income from trade with the east in 
silks and embroidered stuffs. Al-Maqqari names the different 
sorts of fabric in loving detail, and reports that there were 
nearly 5,000 looms devoted to the production of silks in Al- 
meria.59 Malaga and Murcia (though not a port city, it had 
access to the sea through the port of Cartagena) carried on a 
thriving trade in manufactured goods (fabrics, light arms, etc.) 
and agricultural and mining products with the eastern Med- 
iterranean area, where Spanish goods seem to have been held 
in high regard.® It is no accident that wealthy Almeria, though 


5* B. W. Wheeler, “Conflict in the Mediterranean Before the First Crusade: 
A. The Reconquest of Spain Before 1095,” in K. M. Setton & M. W. Baldwin 
(eds.), A History of the Crusades, Philadelphia 1955, I, 37ff. 

59 al-Maqgqari, Analectes, I, 102. 

° Ibid., 123. For evidence of the importance of foreign trade, see also 
G. C. Miles, Coins of the Spanish Mulitk al-Tawa’if, New York (Hispanic Num- 
ismatic Series, monograph no. 3), 1954, where a coin hoard dating probably 
from the second half of the fifth/eleventh century and containing 54 coins 
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politically not the most important of the taifa states, is one of 
those listed, along with Seville, Granada, and Malaga, when 
one writer suggests that a country which contains such towns 
as these has grounds for complacency and hope.® 

For the most part, states in the center and the west of the 
peninsula were large in area, while taifas in the east were 
small. This difference in size is likely to have been related to 
agricultural economy. The larger states, Toledo, Saragossa, 
and others, were characterized by populations involved in 
arboriculture, grazing, dry-farming; Toledo itself, though 
possessing numerous norias in its immediate vicinity, was es- 
sentially a herding state. The smaller eastern states, by con- 
trast, enjoyed not only a profitable maritime trade over the 
Mediterranean but also the advantages of intensive irrigation 
on small-holdings. In both types of society, what emerged was 
in effect a natural economic entity.® 

Valencia, on the eastern seaboard, combined the external 
trading advantages of a Mediterranean port with a consid- 


of Fatimid, possibly Sicilian, provenance is discussed. On the possibility of 
external influence in the development of ceramic techniques, particularly in 
the area of lusterware, see T. Husband, “Valencian Lusterware of the Fif- 
teenth Century: Notes and Documents,” Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, 
Summer 1970, 11-19; L. M. Llubia, Cerdmica medieval esparola, Barcelona 
19737, 50ff. 

®: Ibn Sa‘id, quoted in al-Maqqari, Analectes, I, 126. 

® Cf. L. Bolens, “L’eau et l'irrigation d’aprés les traités d’agronomie an- 
dalous au moyen-age (XIe-XI le siécles),” Options méditerranéennes, 16, Decem- 
ber 1972, 65-77; L. Bolens, Les méthodes culturales au moyen-dge d’apres les traités 
dagronomie andalous: Traditions et Techniques, Geneva 1974; A. M. Watson, 
“The Arab Agricultural Revolution and its Diffusion, 700-1100,” Journal of 
Economic History, 34, 1974, 8-35; Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain, 57ff., 65- 
84, 209f. See also Bolens, “La révolution agricole andalouse du Xle siécle,” 
Studia Islamica, 47, 1978, 121-41; “Engrais et protection de la fertilité dans 
l'agronomie hispano-arabe Xle-XIle siécles,” Etudes rurales, 46, 1972, 34-60; 
“Pain quotidien et pains de disette dans |'Espagne musulmane,” Annales— 
ESC, 35, 1980, 462-76; “De l'idéologie aristotélicienne a l’empirisme médiéval: 
les sols dans l’agronomie hispano-arabe,” Annales—ESC, 30, 1975, 1062-83; 
“La greffe et les métamorphoses du jardin andalou au Moyen Age (XIe-XIle 
siécles),” Etudes rurales, 68, 1977, 93-106. 
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erable irrigated agricultural base.® Yet, although a state came 
into being there in the eleventh century, it failed to become 
a major power in Iberian politics. Its isolation from the center 
and, especially, from the more far-flung parts of the peninsula 
played a part in this. 

On the southern and southwestern coast of the peninsula, 
isolation played a similar role in the rise of a number of tiny 
states, which bear the aspect rather of estates than of states. 
A striking example of this is the tiny state of Huelva-Saltes 
(14), in the extreme southwest. In 443/1051-52 al-Mu tadid 
of Seville secured his long frontier with Aftasid Badajoz by 
means of a truce arranged by Ibn Jahwar of Cordoba.*4 This 
left him free to devote his attention to the swallowing up of 
the small states spread out along the southwest coast of the 
peninsula. In a rare burst of generosity he gave a prior hint 
to the reigning prince of Huelva-Saltes, “Abd al-'Aziz al-Bakri, 
of his intention of incorporating that state in his own domin- 
ions. Al-Bakri, well aware of their relative strengths, at once 
withdrew from the mainland part of his kingdom, carrying 
his treasure with him, and settled down on Saltes, the island 
half of his state. The ‘Abbadid meanwhile moved in and 
annexed Huelva. Subsequently (although the sources differ 
slightly on the details of this), al-Mu'tadid allowed the ex- 
prince to leave his island, by now under a blockade. Al-Bakri 
took with him a large sum of money, given to him by the 
‘Abbadid as a substitute for his treasure, and was given per- 
mission to settle in Seville or Cordoba.®5 (Cordoba, in fact, 
became, as the years passed and Seville expanded, the home 


6s On this, though for a later period, see T. F. Glick, Irrigation and Society 
in Medieval Valencia, Cambridge, Mass. 1970. 

54 [bn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 156; Ibn Hayyan, quoted by Ibn Bassam, in Dozy, 
Scriptorum Arabum Loci de Abbadidis, 1, 249; Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, III, 213 (and 
240) is merely a transcription of the passage from Ibn Bassam. 

& Ibn al-Dala’l al-"Udhri, Fragmentos, 107; anonymous untitled text in Ibn 
‘Idhari, Bayan, 111, 299; Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, III, 240-42; Ibn al-Dala’i al- 
“Udhri says that al-Mu‘tadid bought Saltes from al-Bakri and sent him to 
Cordoba, where he lived comfortably until his death. The anonymous author 
says that he took al-Bakri with him to Seville and gave him a pension until 
his death there some years later. Ibn ‘Idhari writes that al-Bakri was much 
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of a number of deposed princes.)® Other rulers of small states 
in that corner of the Iberian peninsula were less fortunate in 
their relations with Seville than al-Bakri, but in general the 
expansion of Seville suggests less the conquest of a series of 
states by a more powerful neighbor than the buying up by a 
rich man of plots of land in order to round off an estate. 

Cordoba, the capital of the country for nearly three cen- 
turies, similarly failed to become a state of any great political 
significance. It is tempting to ascribe this to the attitude of 
political quietism of a city which had suffered much during 
the twenty years after 1008. The political skills and prestige 
of the Jahwarid dynasty, which ruled there for half a century 
after 1031, may have had a hand in this. But the strengths of 
some of Cordoba’s neighbors, militarily, economically, and 
politically, are probably at least as responsible for this as any 
deliberate policies within Cordoba itself. 

Prominent among these neighbors of Cordoba was Seville. 
Like Cordoba, Seville lay astride a navigable river, the Gua- 
dalquivir. More than Cordoba, she exploited this advanta- 
geous position to develop her trade very extensively.” Her 
rise to being one of the largest and most powerful of the taifa 
states owed much to her fortunate geographical position on 
the Guadalquivir. No less important was the fact that Seville 
lay in the heart of Muslim Spain, while the energetic realpolitik 
practiced by her rulers could not have succeeded without 


admired for his sagacity in recognizing his inability to resist al-Mu‘tadid, and 
that he sold his ship and treasure to him for ten thousand mithgals. 

% Ibu ‘Idhari, Bayan, 111, 240ff., where Cordoba’s ruler, Ibn Jahwar, is 
called “supplier of needs, refuge of the exiled”; anonymous untitled text in 
ibid., III, 300: “When he (‘Izz al-Dawla Muhammad b. Yahya al-Yahsubi, ex- 
prince of Niebla) reached Cordoba, its lord, Abii al-Walid (Ibn Jahwar), 
honored him and treated him with great respect and granted him an ample 
allowance until the end of his days.” 

67 This was noticed at the end of the seventeenth century by a Moroccan 
ambassador to Spain, who commented on the huge trade with the Indies 
which had its headquarters in Seville; al-Wazir al-Ghassani, Voyage en Espagne 
d'un ambassadeur marocain (1690-91) traduit de l'arabe par H. Sauvaire, Paris 
(Bibliotheque orientale elzévirienne, 38) 1884, 29. 
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these facts. Seville successfully absorbed a dozen of the other 
taifa states. Virtually all those which lost their independence 
before the arrival of the Almoravids lost it to her. When the 
Almoravids invaded Spain, her rulers were scheming for the 
conquest of still more. 

Just as the size of these small states varied very greatly, so 
also did the time for which they retained their independent 
identity vary greatly from one state to another. The contin- 
uous fluidity of boundaries, the uncertainty of the real military 
strengths and capabilities of one’s neighbors and of oneself, 
the unlikelihood of anything beyond a very temporary pop- 
ular support, the likelihood of treachery from one’s closest 
supporters, helped to encourage, particularly at the start of 
the taifa period, the emergence of a number of very obscure, 
highly localized, and extremely short-lived petty states. Me- 
dinaceli (20), for example, was the seat of an independent 
ruler for a short time in 4109/1028 or 420/1029.°° Other minor, 
temporary rulers are mentioned in such places as Calatrava 
(8), Segura (30), and elsewhere.®9 At the end of the taifa period 
too, when the Almoravid invasions and their destruction of 
the taifa system brought a measure of both stability and un- 
certainty into Andalusian politics once again, some chieftains 
raised a temporary flag of independence.7° 

While some of these rulers might expect to survive for only 
a few years, and others for far less even than that, others 
could hope to outlast most of their neighbors. Badajoz (5) 
remained independent throughout the taifa period, although 
it lost some territory to the Christians. Saragossa (29), too, 
lasted until beyond the end of the century, and like Badajoz 
it was ruled by a single dynasty for most of that time. 

Geographical position, size, and duration stood ina relation 
of mutual influence to political significance. A number of 


Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 41 no. 129, 174 no. 610. 

*9 Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, II, 39 no. 359 and al-Dabbi, Bughya, 414 no. 1234 
(Calatrava); Ibn Said, Mughrib, II, 65 no. 382 (Segura) (later in the fifth/ 
eleventh century); see also ibid., II, 77f. no. 394, 86f. no. 404. 

7° Two examples, both in Murcia, are mentioned in the anonymous untitled 
text in Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, III, 307. 
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these entities, like those occupying the last six places in the 
preceding list, appear to have been little more than the head- 
quarters of robber barons. We are told explicitly of the Dabiris 
(42, 43) that they were the “Sa‘alik of al-Andalus, rising in 
revolt in castles, cutting the roads and giving obedience to 
none.”7' Other places, with a more pronounced and respect- 
able political existence, such as Baza (6), Calatayud (7), Ca- 
latrava (8), Jaén (16), Mértola (21) and Vilches (37), scarcely 
had greater significance. Among the large cities, with greater 
territory at their disposal and potentially more advantageous 
positions, some nevertheless did not acquire great significance 
during the fifth/eleventh century either. Cordoba (11) and 
Valencia (36), as has been seen, did not do so. The cities which 
did achieve a measure of lasting power during this period 
were Seville, Toledo, and Saragossa. Together with a handful 
of others, most of which survived until the invasions of the 
Almoravids, it was these states which guided the destinies of 
al-Andalus, and ultimately contributed to its weakening. Here 
were states with capital cities, with significant relations with 
the world outside, with regal courts filled with poets who sang 
the praises of their royal paymasters. They fought important 
battles, and had a large share in the survival of Islam as a 
political force in the Iberian peninsula, as also in the creation 
of a truly distinctive regional culture within the Islamic world. 
These states were not just accidents thrown up by a happy 
conjunction of an ambitious governor and a city with strong 
fortifications and efficient methods of supplying itself, to- 
gether with a comforting absence of any threatening neighbor 
able to impose some form of external dominance. These states 
were themselves the threatening neighbors of the period. 
All of these states, Seville, Toledo, and Saragossa, engaged 
in warfare, both within Muslim Spain itself and against Chris- 
tian states, especially in the first half of the century. As the 
century progressed, the relative weakness of the Muslims made 
war against Christian states as a means of policy somewhat 


7 Ibn al-Khatib, A mal, 209; on the use of the term Sa @lik cf. E. W. Lane, 
An Arabic-English Lexicon, London 1863-1893, 1691, col. a. 
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rarer. So powerful was Seville, in the context of the political 
world of the peninsula, that attacks on her by other Muslim 
states were generally mounted only by coalitions. No single 
state could hope to overcome Seville without aid. 

Seville was in fact the most considerable state of the fifth/ 
eleventh century taifas. As has been seen, Seville absorbed 
almost all those states which lost their separate identity during 
the century (cf. 1, 4, 9, 11, 14, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 28, 30 [?], 
32, 37 [?]). It was Seville too which saw itself most self-con- 
sciously, and tried to project itself, as the heir of the glorious 
tradition of the caliphal-‘amirid past. Almost alone among 
the taifa states, and certainly with the most success, she main- 
tained an Umayyad shadow caliph, who claimed to be the 
third of the Umayyad caliphs, Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad, until 
mid-century. Unlike Toledo and Saragossa, which also raided 
Christian territory from time to time, she had no common 
border with any Christian state, but this did not prevent her 
rulers from attempting on at least one occasion to emulate 
the achievements in this area of the Umayyads and of al- 
Manstr. 

The most striking feature of the taifa states, however, is a 
negative one. Seville, Toledo, and Saragossa were all essen- 
tially Andalusian Arab. Although Toledo, in particular, had 
a dynasty of Berbers long settled in the peninsula, the dy- 
nasties in all of these states were primarily Andalusian. The 
states created by the new Berbers, those brought in in the 
second half of the fourth/tenth century, presented a serious 
threat to the country for a considerable period after the fall 
of the ‘Amirids, as they struggled to impose a Berber hegem- 
ony on the peninsula. From before the disappearance of the 
caliphal institution, in 422/1031, however, the new Berbers 
were in decline. The Hammiudids retained control of Alge- 
ciras and of Malaga in the peninsula for another twenty years 
after this date, but their authority had clearly passed its zenith, 
and internal squabbles weakened them further, and gave ad- 
vantage to their neighbors. Although Zawi ibn Ziri, the Sinhaja 
Berber leader, had left Spain after the defeat of al-Murtada, 
in circumstances which are still obscure, his family had re- 
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tained control of Granada and established a kingdom around 
it, whose strength lay partly in its inaccessible mountain de- 
fenses. By the end of the 440s/1050s, however, that kingdom 
and the other new Berber states were beginning to feel the 
pressure of the rising power of the Arab-Andalusian kingdom 
of the “Abbadids in Seville. 
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THE DISAPPEARANCE Of the Umayyad caliphate in Cordoba 
in 422/1031 marked a change in the nature of political activity 
in the territory of al-Andalus. Between the fall of the “Amirids 
in 399/1009 and this date, the country had witnessed a series 
of attempts to restore the unity of the old Umayyad empire, 
with its center at Cordoba. The principal participants in these 
struggles had been the two alien military elites introduced 
into the peninsula at the end of the previous century, the 
north African Berbers and the Slavs. The part played in these 
developments by the native Andalusian-Arabs, who formed 
the majority of the population, had been slight, although it 
increased gradually during the 410s/1020s. The primary aim 
of the Andalusian-Arabs had been, not so much the resto- 
ration of Andalusian unity, although this was not totally ab- 
sent, but rather resistance to the imposition of such unity by 
bands of foreign soldiery, with no roots in the peninsula and 
no interest in the welfare of its inhabitants. 

After 422/1031, on the other hand, the picture was very 
different. By this time the caliphal institution had disappeared. 
The unitary state of the past had dissolved long before, and 
political unity was only to return when it was re-imposed by 
another group of alien soldiers, the Almoravids, at the end 
of the fifth/eleventh century. Most importantly, both of the 
foreign elites, although they had not disappeared, played a 
much reduced role in subsequent developments. In the twenty 
years following the death of ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi ‘Amir, 
the Berbers and the Slavs alike had worn themselves down; 
the states which they had formed were for the most part small 
in size, politically not among the most significant, torn by 
internal squabbling, geographically islolated, and, as far as 
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can be judged, inhabited by mixed populations of Andalusian- 
Arabs, Berbers, Slavs, and others in which the Berbers and 
Slavs themselves were numerically weak. Further, in many of 
them, and especially so in the Slav kingdoms, the divisions 
between the different ethnic elements in the populations ap- 
pear to have lost a good deal of their former significance. 

As a result of these changes, the definitive renunciation in 
Cordoba of the ideal of unity gave a new aspect to the political 
life of the country. With the disappearance of the old divisions 
came a reduction of the force of many former tensions. The 
destruction of the caliphal institution reflected a general lack 
of interest in ideology. With the withdrawal of the foreign 
groups from politics on a peninsular scale and the absorption 
of many of them into the general population, ethnicity as such 
ceased to possess its former potential for political disaster. 
Taifa politics in the period after 422/1031, in consequence, 
became local, pragmatic, and often very petty. At the same 
time, because of this, local populations came to have a larger 
share in politics than they had had in the past. 

The most striking aspect of those changes is in the area of 
ideology. The decline of the caliphal institution brought about 
by the Mansurid regime and intensified in the decades since 
that dictator’s death by the incompetence of the various 
Umayyads who had become caliph had completely destroyed 
any remaining credibilty which the office had. It is noteworthy 
that after 422/1031 not a single state, whether based on Cor- 
doba or elsewhere, made any serious attempt to restore the 
caliphal institution. Nor, for that matter, were there any real 
endeavors to rebuild the unity of al-Andalus under some other 
flag. Even the vigorously expansionist policies of “Abbadid 
Seville in the second half of the century testify merely to 
territorial ambition on a scale greater then that of Seville’s 
neighbors. Such slight pretensions as Seville’s rulers made to 
Umayyad legitimism in the pursuance of these ambitions, it 
will be seen, virtually disappeared, significantly, just at the 
time when that state began to expand in areas outside the 
extreme southwest of the peninsula. 

This is not to say that there were no attempts to make use 
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of the Umayyads as a cloak for political illegitimacy. Two 
regimes, apart from the Hammidids, who claimed to have 
inherited the caliphal title from Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad through 
a letter which he had written while in prison, asserted their 
own legitimacy on the basis of puppet caliphs of the Umayyad 
family.: The first of these was the regime of Mujahid, a Slav 
who had managed to create for himself an independent state 
in Denia, and who later on favored an Umayyad restoration 
in Cordoba itself. As early as 405/1014-15, he paid homage 
in his capital to a puppet caliph, Aba “Abd Allah b. al-Walid 
al-Mu‘ayti, who was a member of the Umayyad family, but 
rather obscure and but distantly related to the caliphal line 
itself, and gave him the throne name al-Muntasir billah.* Al- 
“Abbadi has suggested that this action was an attempt to re- 
vivify the caliphate, in Denia, and to raise it from the decline 
which it had suffered.3 Yet Mujahid made no attempt what- 
ever to realize such aims. He did not try to win recognition 
for his caliph from any other peninsular leaders. Nor did he 
try to conquer Cordoba, the capital of the peninsula and seat 
of the caliphate, and to re-establish some central unitary gov- 


' Cf. Chapter g, and n. 33 there. This sort of propaganda, put about here 
by “Alids, is not dissimilar to that of the ‘Abbasids, enjoying “Alid support, 
some two and a half centuries earlier, against the Umayyads of Damascus, 
with its calls for vengeance and restoration and its prediction of a specific 
future ruler. 

* Cf. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, IX, 205 (translated in Fagnan, Annales du Ma- 
ghreb et de l'Espagne, 437-46). The date 446 in the Arabic text, given as the 
year of Mujahid’s conquest of Sardinia, is to be corrected to 406/1015. Ibn 
Bashkuwal, ed. Husayni, 261f. no. 592; Ibn Burd al-Akbar, quoted in Ibn 
Bassam, Dhakhira, | part i, 94-96; Ibn Hayyan, quoted ibid., I part i, 28; al- 
Maqgari, Analectes, I, 117 (a quotation from Ibn Hazm’s Risdla fi fada’il ahl 
al-Andalus); Ibn Hazm, Jamharat ansab al-‘arab, ed. Lévi-Provencal, 106; Ibn 
al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 220, and index; M. Amari, Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, 
Rome 1937%, III part i, 6f.; Roque Chabas, “Mochéhid hijo de Yusuf y ‘Ali 
hijo de Mochéhid,” in Homenaje a D. Francisco Codera, Saragossa 1904, 411- 
34, especially 416; Lévi-Provengal, HEM?, II, 326; al-‘Abbadi, Los Eslavos de 
Espana, 22-23 (of Spanish text); the Mu‘ayti mentioned at Ibn al-Abbar, 


Takmila, 112 no, 387, appears to be a brother of this pretender to the caliphal 
title. 


3 Al-‘Abbadi, op.cit., 21 ff. (of Spanish text). 
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ernment for the peninsula, making use of al-Mu‘ayti. Instead, 
in the same year as his installation of this puppet caliph, he 
set off to secure the Balearics and later Sardinia as part of his 
kingdom. Here, rather, was a case less of an Umayyad res- 
toration than of an attempt to legitimize independent rule by 
recourse to a sanction derived from the past. As caliphs, or 
as those entitled to be caliphs, the Umayyad family, or a single 
member of it, could provide a ruler with the legitimation for 
his regime which he felt to be necessary. The weaknesses and 
limitations of this type of legitimation soon became evident. 
After his return from the expedition, Mujahid discovered that 
his personal caliph had ambitions greater than he himself had 
envisaged for him, and he speedily rid himself of him. Al- 
Mu‘ayti is said to have gone into exile in north Africa, where, 
after teaching for a number of years, he died in obscurity. 
The other dynasty to attempt to support a puppet caliph 
was that of the “Abbadids in Seville. Some dozen years after 
rejecting the Hammudid al-Qasim, in 414/1023, the gadi Ibn 
‘Abbad announced the discovery of the third Umayyad ca- 
liph, Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad, of whom nothing had been heard 
for nearly twenty years. He had disappeared and been sup- 
posed murdered at the time of the capture of Cordoba by the 
Berbers with Sulayman al-Musta‘in in 403/1013. Bringing 
him to Seville and installing him there with great ceremony, 
the “Abbadid made it known that this puppet caliph had 
appointed the qdadi’s son as his hajib, and called on the other 
taifa rulers to recognize this caliph’s and his own authority.4 
That this man was not the former caliph was not doubted. 
Ibn Hazm claimed that he was simply a person of obscure 
and undistinguished origins called Khalaf al-Husri, put up by 
the “Abbadids as a means toward their own aggrandisement.5 
It is not impossible that Hisham II should in fact have survived 
all the coups of the preceding twenty-five years, but it is un- 


4Ibn Hayyan, quoted in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 197-99; Ibn al-Qattan, 
quoted thid., 199-201. 
5 Ibn Hazm, quoted in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 244. 
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likely, and no one seems to have believed that he had done 
so. 
Although they recognized the purposes for which this pup- 
pet had been installed by the “Abbadids, a number of other 
taifa rulers nevertheless granted him some degree of formal 
recognition. Unfortunately it is not wholly clear exactly which 
rulers did this, although it is clear that such recognition did 
not amount to very much. In one place Ibn ‘Idhari reports 
that the main rulers to offer him recognition were “Abd al- 
‘Aziz Ibn Abi ‘Amir, of Valencia (a grandson of al-Mansur), 
Mujahid of Denia, and Abi al-Hazm Ibn Jahwar of Cordoba. 
The phrase “and the lord of Tortosa” occurs in this list im- 
mediately after the name of the kingdom ruled by Mujahid 
and before the name of the Jahwarid of Cordoba, but it is 
not clear whether the author thought that Tortosa was a sep- 
arate state at this time, or under the rule of Mujahid.® Ibn 
‘Idhari also reports here that Aba al-Hazm Ibn Jahwar of 
Cordoba went so far as to address two letters to the Sevillan 
puppet, one offering him obedience and another, more pri- 
vate than the first, in which he congratulated him on his return 
to the caliphal throne. Elsewhere, however, the same source, 
relying on Ibn Hayyan, tells us that Ibn Jahwar, and others, 
publicly and with some lack of politeness rejected the claims 
of this Sevillan puppet as a barefaced fraud.7 Relying on yet 
another source, Ibn “‘Idhari then proceeds to give a long and 
detailed account of the attempts made by Seville to persuade 
Cordoba to change its attitude, both by means of armed force 
and by offers of internal autonomy and guarantees of the 
position of the Jahwarids there. These attempts came to noth- 
ing.® 

By 435/1043-44 the situation had changed. In this year, 
according to Ibn Hayyan, a grand coalition of taifa rulers all 
agreed to recognize the Sevillan caliph. They included Sulay- 
man Ibn Hud of the Upper Marches, Mugatil, the Slav ruler 


° Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 190. It was in fact being ruled by the Slav Muqatil 
(or Mugabil) at this time (ébid., 219). 

7 Ibn Hayyan, quoted in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 198. 

* Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, II, 201 ff. (apparently quoting Ibn al-Qattan), 
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of Tortosa, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Abi ‘Amir of Valencia, Ibn 
Ma‘n of Almeria, Sa‘id Ibn Rufayl of Segura, and also Mu- 
hammad Ibn Jahwar of Cordoba.9 The inclusion of Ibn Jah- 
war is curious, given his father’s strong rejection of Seville’s 
claims some years earlier. To these rulers are added also Mu- 
jahid of Denia, Ibn al-Aftas of Badajoz, Ishaq b. Muhammad 
al-Birzali of Carmona, and some “minor” rulers like Muham- 
mad Ibn Nah al-Dammari of Moron and Ibn Khizran of 
Arcos.'° A year later Yahya Ibn Dhi al-Nan of Toledo and 
his people are said to have recognized this caliph as well." 
The establishment of this pseudo-caliph by the ‘Abbadids 
did not effect any very significant change in the geopolitical 
patterns of the Iberian peninsula. This was because Seville’s 
caliph was seen from the first quite clearly to be nothing but 
a means whereby the rulers of Seville aimed to increase their 
own power. Those taifa rulers who offered him some rec- 
ognition had no intention of going beyond the verbiage of 
diplomatic flummery in the direction of actual subservience 
to a Sevillan puppet and, through him, to the “Abbadids them- 
selves. This would have meant, whatever the face-saving for- 
mulas devised by the rulers of Seville in order to win support, 
loss of their own independence. The furthest that any of them 
went in recognition of this caliph was the mention of his name 
in the khutba. Seville gained little from the whole venture, 
except for a somewhat hollow claim to legitimacy for its own 
regime, and a claim, rejected by everyone, to some authority 
over other states through its possession of a caliph.'* The 
transfer of the seat of the caliphate to Seville from Cordoba 
in this way, of which the “Abbadids had spoken, was a dead 


9 Ibn Hayyan, quoted in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 219. 

1° [bid., 219-20. 

4 Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 220 sub anno 436/1044-45; for the significance 
of the presence of these rulers in this list see below. 

12 The Berbers for the most part contented themselves with recognition of 
caliphs of the Hammidid line (Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 219), although in 
Granada at least, and probably elsewhere too, this recognition implied a 
purely religious leadership, with no temporal connotations. 
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letter from the start.'3 It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that 
when the pseudo-caliph died some years later, apparently 
without leaving any children, the “Abbadids did not even 
bother to find themselves a replacement for him. Instead, 
taking advantage of the ways in which the inscriptions on coins 
were traditionally phrased, the “Abbadids simply transferred 
some of his titles to themselves.'4 

It is worth comparing this process with the establishment 
of a dynasty of puppet caliphs of the “Abbasid line in Cairo 
in the years after the destruction of the caliphate in Baghdad 
in 65,6/1258.'5 Here too the puppet caliphs, who were genuine 
‘Abbasids, provided legitimacy of a sort for the regime em- 
ploying them, although the recognition which they won for 
them was also very slight and governed by political consid- 
erations of pragmatism. The caliphs of this line soon became 
little more than paid officials of the Mamluk court. Their 
retention by the Mamluks may be seen as a means by which 
the rulers sought to provide a continuity for the legitimation 
of a regime which was not based on a principle of heredity. 
In Seville, on the other hand, such continuity existed, as it 
existed also in most of the other taifa states. In political terms, 
possession of a pseudo-caliph brought no gains, and Seville’s 
abandonment of the pretense after the death of the man they 


's Cf. Ibn al-Qattan, quoted in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 200, where there 
is a report of an “Abbadid crier going through the streets of Seville an- 
nouncing the arrival of this ‘Abbadid-sponsored Umayyad caliph. The crier 
shouted ya ahi Ishbiliya shkuri allah ‘ala ma an‘ama bihi ‘alaykum fa-hadha 
mawlakum amir al-mu'minin hisham gad sarrafahu allah ‘alaykum wa-ja‘ala al- 
khilafa bi-baladikum li-makanihi fi-kum wa-nagqalaha min qurtuba ilaykum fa-shkurit 
allah ‘ala dhalika. The reaction of the population of Seville is also recorded 
by Ibn al-Qattan: “Anyone who refused to acknowledge the truth (of this),” 
he says (ibid.), “suffered misfortune: some were found murdered in their 
houses and some were exiled from the city” (wa-man aba an yashhada hata bihi 
al-bala’ fa-minhum man yusbihu maqtial ft darihi wa-minhum man yufrag min 
baladthi). 

‘4 See Appendix to this chapter. 

'® Cf. D. Ayalon, “Studies on the transfer of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate from 
Bagdad to Cairo,” Arabica, 7, 1960, 41-59 (repr. as Item X of id., Studies on 
the Mamliiks of Egypt (1250-1517), London 1977). 
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claimed was Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad was recognition of the 
real state of affairs. 

Apart from these examples, there is scarcely any evidence 
at all for support among taifa rulers for an Umayyad ideology 
in al-Andalus after 422/1031. There is even less evidence for 
the survival of the title of caliph among the taifa rulers. The 
Hammudids, it is true, continued to call themselves caliphs 
until the end of their rule in the peninsula.*® Mu‘tamid of 
Seville seems to have gone some way toward incorporating 
some of the titles of the caliphs with his own after the death 
of his city’s pseudo-caliph. No ruler, however, adopted the 
far more explicitly caliphal title of amir al-mu’minin. Beyond 
the use on coins of a vague formula apparently invoking a 
nameless amir al-mu’minin, the institution of the caliphate seems 
to have lost all significance in al-Andalus from the time of the 
last Umayyad onward.'7 

The rulers of the petty states gave expression to their own 
independence through the use of such terms as malik, sahib, 
ra’is and so on to describe themselves.'® One of these titles, 
hajib (“chamberlain”), with its evocation of al-Mansur, who 
had been the greatest to use the title in the peninsula, might 
be thought to be evidence of a claim to legitimacy on Umayyad 
grounds: for whom, it might be argued, were such rulers hajibs 
if not for the absent Umayyads?'9 There is insufficient evi- 


6 Cf. Ibn Hazm’s horrified, or disgusted, remark, to the effect that four 
men, within three days’ journey of each other, all claimed the titles of caliph 
and received homage and recognition as such, but held no power (Ibn Hazm, 
quoted by Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 244). The caliphs in question were the 
pseudo-caliph Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad (Khalaf al-Husri) in Seville, Muham- 
mad I b. al-Qasim Ibn Hammad in Algeciras, Muhammad b. Idris in Malaga, 
and Idris b. Yahya in Ceuta (the last three were all Hammiadids). 

17 See Appendix to this chapter. 

18 The terms ra’is, sahib, malik, amir (and even wazir) are used quite indis- 
criminately by all authors as general terms for the taifa rulers. The term 
malik (unless here the word is to be read as mulk) is applied even to the Sevillan 
pseudo-caliph by Ibn Hayyan (quoted by Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, II part i, 8- 
10). 

19 For examples of the use of the title hajib cf. Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I part 
i, 332, in a letter addressed to the Aftasid ruler of Badajoz by another taifa 
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dence on which to base a decision about this, but even if the 
title was intended to suggest such a claim it did so, in the 
context of the rulers’ other titles, very slightly. 

Quite apart from these titles, which were simply names of 
offices or descriptive of their bearers’ status (“king,” “lord,” 
etc.) the taifa kings also employed throne names, like their 
Umayyad predecessors in the peninsula and like the great 
majority of rulers in the Islamic world of that time. Of a 
bewildering and often confusing variety, they were for the 
most part resounding in inverse proportion to the reality which 
they purported to reflect. In the words of one poet of the 
time, “Among the things which distress me in the land of al- 
Andalus are names (like) Mu‘tadid and Mu‘tamid; names of 
royalty out of place, like a cat which speaks in a puffed up 
way like a lion.”?° 


sovereign; Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 122f. no. 429; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I] 
part i, 18 (a reference to the possession by al-Mu‘tamid of Seville of the 
heads of the “hajibs” Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Birzali, Ibn Khizriin and 
Ibn Nuh); Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 159 no. 561 (a reference to the “hajib” 
Nizam al-Dawla I] [al-muta’akhkhir], Abd) Muhammad “Abd Allah b. Muham- 
mad Ibn Qasim. This title, Nizam al-Dawla, had been adopted by this ruler’s 
grandfather, the first taifa ruler of his line in the fifth/eleventh century. He 
is, however, called Janah al-Dawla elsewhere; the possibility of a textual cor- 
ruption changing the latter into the former exists, but is very slight. Repetition 
of such titles is, nevertheless, not unknown in this century, as the confused 
historiography of the Hadids of Saragossa demonstrates); Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, 
III, 200 (a reference to Isma‘il b. Muhammad Ibn ‘Abbad, who was given 
the title hajib on the enthronement of his father’s pseudo-caliph; he was killed 
in action before he could succeed his father, and another son of this founder 
of the “Abbadid dynasty, “Abbad b. Muhammad, was given the title of hajib 
in his turn. He bore the title together with the royal tile of Fakhr al-Dawla. 
It seems that he adopted the title al-Mu‘tadid only after his accession to the 
throne of Seville [Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I part i, 15; Ibn Zaydiin, quoted 
ihid., | part i, 341]; a grandson of Mu‘tadid, Siraj al-Dawla ‘Abbad b. Mu- 
hammad al-Mu'‘tamid, also bore the title of hajib [Ibn Hayyan, quoted in Ibn 
Bassam, Dhakhira, | part i, 354-55]. It is to be noted that among the “Abbadids 
it was not the ruler but one of his sons, usually the heir, who bore this title, 
in contrast to the situation elsewhere. This may not be unconnected to the 
Sevillan pretense that the caliph Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad was alive, under 
‘Abbadid protection, there). 

*° Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 144, quoting an unidentified poet. The passage is 
discussed by Pérés, La poésie andalouse, 100ff., and 109, n. 8. 
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Hardly any of these titles had any significance beyond mak- 
ing their bearers sound more magnificent than their neigh- 
bors. It may be assumed with some certainty that the desire 
to appear no less powerful than one’s neighbors, through the 
use of titles of this type, played a large part in the adoption 
of these throne names. It is necessary to go right back to the 
very beginnings of the political collapse of the state, the over- 
throw of the “Amirids, to find a single title which may have 
had some real political significance, as attempting to put across 
a message to the people of al-Andalus. This was the title “al- 
Mahdi” (“the Savior”), which was adopted by Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar after his takeover from the last “Amirid in 399/1009.?! 
Here there was a clear reference, expressed in easily com- 
prehensible terms, to the purported aims, genuine or not, of 
the revolution led by him. The parallels, ironic as they must 
have appeared, between the Umayyad adoption of the title 
“al-Mahdi” and the “Abbasid revolution against the Umayyads 
in the east nearly three centuries earlier must have been un- 
mistakable.?? 

Apart from this one example, the titles of the taifa rulers 
were simply empty decorations. None of these rulers claimed 
titles on the basis of political achievements, or through being 
a successful fighter for the faith. More than this, none of them 
seems even to have given any thought to the meaning of power 
or to the question what they represented within the broader 
Islamic world. None of them named the “Abbasid caliphs in 
the khutba or gave any other sign of an awareness of that 
symbol of an overall Islamic unity. It was not until the time 
of the Almoravids that the “Abbasids would be mentioned in 
the khutba in al-Andalus.*3 


*1 The same title was in fact borne by one Hammiudid caliph as well. This 
was Muhammad I b. Idris b. “Ali Ibn Hammad, in Malaga (438/1046-47- 
444/1053); cf. the coins registered in Miles, Comms, 26-30; but it is clear that 
the title had no more significance in the case of this totally undistinguished 
ruler than any other one would have had. 

22 Cf. B. Lewis, “The Regnal Titles of the First Abbasid Caliphs,” in Dr. 
Zakir Husain Presentation Volume, New Delhi 1968, 13-22 (repr. in id., Studies 
in Classical and Ottoman Islam (7th-16th Centuries), London 1976, Item II). 

*3 Cf. below, Chapter 10. Later on there is some evidence of a renewal of 
interest in al-Andalus by the “Abbasids, and vice versa; cf. R. Arié, L’Espagne 
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If ideology of all sorts played a small part in the politics of 
the taifa kingdoms, ethnicity played scarcely a larger one. The 
main motive force in taifa rulers’ policies was the imperative 
of survival. To this end military alliances and political friend- 
ships were entered into, not on the basis of ethnic solidarity 
but rather in response to immediate needs, pressures, and 
opportunities. Rulers of small or weak states frequently had 
little choice but to follow the dictates, however gently ex- 
pressed, of more powerful neighbors, although their actions 
would generally be calculated to cost them as little independ- 
ence as possible. Larger states, on the other hand, might feel 
freer to accept or to reject the overtures of even so powerful 
a state as Seville. In both cases, moreover, other factors, such 
as nearness to a potentially threatening state of greater strength, 
or distance from it, the ethnic identity of the rulers, and the 
potential for playing one set of unwelcome friends off against 
another, were always of significance. The Bakrids of Huelva- 
Saltes, for example, small, weak, and cut off by large distances 
and politically unhelpful frontiers from potential allies else- 
where in the peninsula, could do little when faced with the 
power of Seville but surrender gracefully. Others, like the 
Hidids of Saragossa, far from Seville and militarily powerful 
in their own right, were free of such constraints and very well 
able to attempt, through recognition of the Sevillan pseudo- 
caliph, to harness Sevillan support in an overlapping alliance 
aimed against Toledo. But the overriding concern of the vast 
majority of the taifa rulers was less to win friends in their 
differences with other taifa rulers and far more to make minor 
concessions to neighbors who might pose a real threat to their 


musulmane au temps des Nasrides (1232-1492), Paris 1973, index; in addition 
to the examples offered by her, of caliphal investitures of peninsular rulers, 
see Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 644 no. 1796, which is a biography of Aba Mu- 
hammad ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. “Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, of Egypt. He 
lived in Baghdad for a time and, at some date before 642/1244-45, came to 
the peninsula “on behalf of the “Abbasid caliph.” At about this period, too, 
when the “Abbasid caliphate was about to disappear in Baghdad, someone 
called Ibn al-Jannan wrote several compositions on the theme that al-Andalus 
should come fully under ‘Abbasid rule (cf. M. M. Antufia, “Notas sobre dos 
mss. escurialenses mal catalogados,” Al-Andalus, 6, 1941, 281). 
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own independence and survival. For most of the taifa rulers 
the sheer imperative of political, and personal, survival pro- 
vided the yardstick of political activity; political, and by the 
same token military, adventurism was much too risky to be a 
healthy sport. 

‘Two examples, separated by only four years, illustrate this 
pattern well. In 435/1043-44, as has been seen, Seville suc- 
ceeded in winning formal recognition for its puppet caliph 
from a large number, possibly a majority, of the rulers in the 
peninsula. These included a variety of the minor Berber rul- 
ers in the neighborhood of Seville itself. The only significant 
states not to offer such recognition were those of the Ham- 
mudids and of the Zirids, who maintained their recognition 
of the Hammidid caliphs as religious, but not political, 
overlords. In the following year the “old” Berber Dha al- 
Nunid rulers of Toledo, with their people, also agreed to 
recognize the pseudo-caliph in Seville.*4 

The aims of this move remain rather obscure. Guichard 
calls it an “anti-Berber coalition.”*5 At the same time he points 
out the presence in the lists of those involved on different 
occasions of “old” Berber leaders like Ibn Dhial-Nin and Ibn 
al-Aftas, and of “new” Berber leaders of minor states, like the 
Zanata Ibn Nuh al-Dammari and Ibn Khizrin of Arcos.*® He 
uses their presence there to argue that the lines of division 
between Andalusian and Berber were more complicated than 
they appear to be at first sight. He notes that the Zanata 
Berbers ranged themselves with the Arabs of Seville against 
the Sinhaja Berbers of Granada and the Hammiudids of Ma- 
laga, and that the rulers of Badajoz and Toledo, both of them 
of Berber descent, waited some time before agreeing to join 
the coalition. 


24 See above. 
*5 Cf, Guichard, Structures sociales, 318. Cf. with this the statement of Ibn 


Hayyan, quoted in Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I part i, 399, that “there was no 
anti-Berber coalition in al-Andalus after this defeat,” referring to the defeat 
of al-Murtada in 409/1018-19 (on which see Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 131; Ibn 
‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 126-28). 

26 [bid. 
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The use of the term “anti-Berber coalition” for this whole 
episode in fact seems exaggerated. In the first place, as has 
been seen, it included a large number of Berbers, both “old” 
Berbers and “new” ones. In the second place, as members of 
a coalition, the states which participated were hardly united 
or even placed on better terms with each other by their com- 
mon recognition of Seville’s pseudo-caliph. The Dha al-Nu- 
nids of Toledo and the Hidids of Saragossa began a war in 
the same year as the creation of this supposed coalition, which 
dragged on for three years, from 435/1043-44 until 438/1046- 

27 
an fact the actions of the participating states on this occasion, 
as on most during this century, are explicable in much simpler 
terms. First, as Guichard recognizes, the “new” Berber states 
supported Sevillan claims for their caliph partly out of fear 
of their powerful neighbor. They did not, after all, enjoy very 
much leeway in the formulation of their own foreign policies. 
At the same time, the strength of the Sinhaja of Granada and 
of the Hammiudids, both of them stronger than these Berber 
states, also probably had a share in making them act as they 
did. Secondly, the hesitation of the two largest Berber states 
in the peninsula, both of them “old” Berber states, over joining 
the others in recognizing Seville’s claims for its caliph is to be 
ascribed not to feelings of ethnic solidarity with the “new” 
Berber states of Granada and Malaga, as Guichard seems to 
suggest, but rather to a sensible wariness of the intentions of 
Seville itself with regard to their own states. Seville was clearly 
by this time a power to be reckoned with. Thirdly, and most 
importantly, this coalition or alliance against the Berbers, or 
even, more narrowly considered, against the Berbers of Gra- 
nada and Malaga, was scarcely that. It undertook nothing 
which might justify the use of such a description. The whole 
episode was little more than an exercise in public relations 
for the “Abbadid regime, in the name of its supposed Umayyad 
caliph. As such, it produced no return: recognition, when it 


*7 Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 177f; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 220, 277-81, 282 (in 
part dependent on Ibn Hayyan). 
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was given, cost those rulers who accorded it little or nothing, 
and it benefited Seville not at all. 

Four years after this, in 439/1047-48, a new coalition, with 
definite common aims and a readiness to go to some lengths 
to attain them, emerged. This time it embraced a different 
set of allies. The leader of this coalition was the Zirid ruler 
of Granada, Badis. He succeeded in persuading a number of 
other Berber leaders to join him in recognizing the Ham- 
mudid Muhammad b. al-Qasim Ibn Hammid as caliph in 
Algeciras. The four principal members of the coalition were 
Badis himself, Ishaq b. Muhammad al-Birzali of Carmona, 
formerly a subordinate ally of Seville; Muhammad Ibn Nth 
al-Dammari of Mor6én; and ‘Abdan Ibn Khizran, of Arcos.?8 

The constitution of this coalition was thought out with rather 
more consideration of its aims than that which Seville had 
attempted to put together, with altogether vaguer aims, four 
years earlier. The “Abbadid move had been intended to pro- 
vide the lever for Sevillan hegemony in al-Andalus, by dip- 
lomatic means. As such it failed of its purpose. The Zirid 
coalition on this occasion, however, had a clear aim. It was 
created as a counterweight to the rising power of Seville. Such 
success as Seville had had was clearly directed against the other 
states around her, including both the Hammadids and the 
Zirids, as well as the Aftasids of Badajoz, with whom Seville 
had already had difficulties in the past. All the participants 
in the Zirid coalition were neighbors of Seville, some of them 
with borders very close to the city of Seville itself.*9 Ecija, ruled 
by Granada, was some seventy or eighty kilometers from Se- 
ville, while Carmona was only one-third of that distance away.3° 


#8 Ibn Hayyan, quoted in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 22off. 

*9 The use of the term “borders” implies that frontiers were relatively fixed 
in this period. Although there is some information in the sources about the 
extent and limits of individual taifa states, it can scarcely be said that the 
exact borders of these states can be determined with any certainty for any 
particular date. They were almost certainly subject to constant change, or 
fluidity, in response to changes in the relative strengths of neighboring king- 
doms. 

s° Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 230. 
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Moreover, the member states of the Zirid coalition virtually 
encircled the territory of Seville. 

In late 439/1047-48 the coalition was further strengthened 
by the adhesion of the Aftasids of Badajoz, who, with their 
long border with Seville, greatly increased the strength of the 
allied states in relation to Seville.3: Almost at once they laid 
siege to the ‘Abbadid captial. The siege failed, and the parties 
to it soon dispersed. Their abandonment of the siege and 
subsequent dispersal, apparently on bad terms with each other, 
soon brought the alliance to an end.3? 

Seville, ruled by the Arab “Abbadids, is often adduced as 
an example of a state engaging in ethnic politics, aimed against 
the Berbers. At first sight, there appears to be some truth in 
such an assessment. The “Abbadids won independence for 
Seville from the “new” Berber rulers represented by the Ham- 
miudids in 414/1023; they made occasional anti-Berber noises; 
three Berber leaders visiting Seville were walled up alive in a 
bathhouse; and Seville did take over a number of taifa states 
ruled by Berbers.33 Closer examination, however, reduces all 


3* bid. 

3? Ibid. 

33 In 442/1050-51, according to Ibn Hayyan, quoted in Ibn Bassam, Dha- 
khira, I part i, 361f., the “Abbadids offered a bounty for Berber heads; this 
yielded them 300 of them. They were found by the Almoravids when they 
took Seville some forty years later. In poetry of the period “Abbadids were 
occasionally praised for anti-Berber policies or actions; e.g, Abu al-Walid al- 
Nahli al-Batalyawsi wrote in a satire on the Bana Sumadih of Almeria: “Ibn 
“Abbad destroyed the Berbers; Ibn Ma‘n (the king of Almeria) killed all the 
village hens” (al-Maqqari, Analectes, II, 421, translated in A. R. Nykl, Hispano- 
Arabic Poetry and its Relations with the Old Provencal Troubadours, Baltimore 
1946, 190); and Ibn “Ammar, who was a close friend of al-Mu‘tamid, ad- 
dressed a poem to al-Mu'tadid in which he described the Berbers in the 
following terms: “A people who are considered to be nothing but Jews (prob- 
ably a reference to the Zirids’' employment of Jews in their administration), 
though they are called Berbers, have been reduced to nothing by your sword” 
(trans. by Monroe, Hispano-Arabic Poetry, A Student Anthology, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, & London 1974, 192-93; see also Nykl, Hispano-Arabic Poetry, 156); 
as against these testimonies, which do not constitute solid evidence for an 
anti-Berber policy as such on the part of the ‘Abbadids, cf. the verses of al- 
Mu'tadid after his victory over Berber-ruled Ronda: 
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this very greatly. The anti-Berberism of the action of Seville 
in 414/1023, when it rejected the Hammiudids, represents the 
hostility of a native population to an unpopular soldiery which 
was foreign and often unruly. This was a common charac- 
teristic of the period following the collapse of the caliphal- 
‘amirid state. While the ‘Abbadids certainly did on occasion 
express anti-Berber sentiments, they never hesitated to enter 
alliances with Berber rulers. Indeed the three Berber leaders 
who were walled up alive were actually visiting Seville as allies 
of the ‘Abbadids, and their murder was part of the pragmatic 
‘Abbadid policy of weakening Seville’s neighbors, Arab as well 
as Berber. A glance at those states absorbed by Seville during 
the century confirms that the ‘Abbadids displayed a fine im- 
partiality over the ethnic affiliations of the rulers whose states 
they took from them. Six states (those numbered 1,4, 9; 21, 
22, 26 in the list in the previous chapter), were Berber-ruled. 
Five at least were not (11, 14, 23, 25, [302] 32, and possibly 
28). The “Abbadids aimed, rather, to consolidate and increase 
their territory at the expense of all their neighbors, whatever 
the ethnic identity of their rulers. Beyond this they sought to 
confront those states which they could not conquer. Some of 
these, like Granada and Malaga, were Berber states; others, 


“If Thou, oh God, wishest to grant a favour to mankind, Make me the 
guiding lord of Arabs and Non-Arabs! For, truly, I would never deprive 
them of welfare, Nor would I swerve from treating them most nobly: Forever 
would I protect them from the greedy ones, Forever would I keep all want 
from them!” (Trans. in Nykl, Hispano-Arabic Poetry, 130). 

Similarly, the “Abbadids’ concern with the castles of the west, the tiny states 
to the west and east of Seville, is explained by Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, II part 
i, 29f, not in terms of anti-Berber prejudice but as the result of a prediction 
that their dynasty would fall through “foreigners.” The new Berber dynasties 
of course were foreign; but it was as foreigners, rather than as Berbers, that 
they inspired this hostility, and, as may be seen, such hostility was hardly a 
fundamental part of “Abbadid policies. It was, of course, other foreigners, 
the Almoravids (who were also Berbers), who destroyed the ‘Abbadids. For 
other examples of astrological and other predictions and practices, cf. E. Garcia 
Gomez, El califato de Cordoba en el “mugtabis” de Ibn Hayyan. Anales palatinos 
del Califa de Cérdoba al-Hakam II, por ‘Isa ibn Ahmad al-Razi (360-363 H. = 
971-975 J. C.)—traduccién de un ms.drabe de la real academia de la historia, Madrid 
1967, passim. 
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like Badajoz and Toledo, were so only in a technical sense, 
and the rest were so in no sense whatever. 

The pattern which emerges from these and other attempts 
at joint action by groups of taifa leaders against other rulers 
is one in which alliances and coalitions were created for spe- 
cific purposes and short, if undefined, periods of time. The 
failure or success of an alliance, however, signalled the end 
of the alliance as well. The broader aims of individual taifa 
states and their rulers allowed for the making of alliances with 
any states, but the safest ones for most rulers were those with 
states which did not neighbor immediately on their own. The 
overlapping patterns of alliance which occasionally appeared 
are a result, not of ethnic solidarity, but of the influence of 
sheer military demands.34 Put in other terms, the broader aims 
of the majority of taifa states amounted simply to the ensuring 
of their own survival. At the start this meant the establishment 
of a state’s independence and its maintenance against rivals, 
especially those which were neighbors. Later it meant the 
retention of such independence in the face of expansionist 
states like Seville. Most alliances, therefore, were purely prag- 
matic affairs. When such a policy was less easily pursued, 
alliances, like those made by the Berber states with Seville, 
were made which had vague aims, little if any real commit- 
ment, and amounted to recognition by a small state of the 
power of its stronger neighbor. Ethnic or quasi-ethnic alli- 
ances, like that aimed against Seville by Granada, were one 
way for different leaders to attain specific objectives. But eth- 
nic identity did not dictate ethnic solidarity, although it could 
encourage such tendencies. Very often, nevertheless, alliances 
did cross ethnic divisions, and part at least of the reason for 
this is to be seen in the fact that, apart from the “new” Berbers, 
the dividing lines were already fairly vague as between Arab 
Andalusians and Slavs or between either of these and “old” 
Berbers like the Dhu al-Nunids. Ethnicity as such was only 


84 Cf. Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain, 209, who suggests that attempts to 
avoid conflict with allies over such matters as pasturage may have influenced 
particularly the Berbers in the creation of what he calls a checkerboard 
pattern of alliance in this period. 
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One among a number of weapons in the hands of taifa rulers 
for the pursuit of their policies in the peninsula. 

The overall character of the external politics of the taifa 
states, in the absence of ideological rivalries and the decline 
of ethnic tensions, was thus petty, local, and dynastic. States 
small in size, with relatively small economic bases and tiny 
armies, concerned as much with their rulers’ personal survival 
as with their own independence (for the two were often closely 
intertwined), the taifas in fact belong, ceteris paribus, to the 
pattern of the “small state” of more modern times.35 Their 
number and sizes made them weak politically and militarily. 
Their weakness meant that they could not entertain ambitions 
very far beyond their own frontiers. Political legitimacy be- 
came largely a matter of who was able to seize and retain 
power. This characteristic made the ruling dynasties to a large 
degree identical with the states themselves: if the dynasty were 
removed, the state itself might with some ease be absorbed 
by a determined neighbor. Unable as they were to support 
large armies, only necessity could compel full-scale military 
action. Even warfare as an arm of policy between states in the 
fifth/eleventh century after 422/1031 was much rarer than 
military activity had been earlier. The greatest state of the 
taifa period, Seville, achieved much of her expansion not by 
means of military action but through diplomacy, weighted 
with the threat of military action, and adroit manipulation of 
her neighbors. 

The caliphal and ‘Amirid regimes of the past provided the 
taifa rulers with a model for the reproduction in parvo of great 
states with serious concerns, but the result was largely a matter 
of form, without any content to give it meaning. They con- 
tracted dynastic marriages with each other, on which they 


35 On this see H. Eek, “The Conception of Small States,” in A. Schou and 
A. O. Brundtland (eds.), Small States in International Relations (Nobel Sym- 
posium 17), Stockholm & New York 1971, 11-14; E. Bj@l, “The Small State 
in International Politics,” ibid., 29-37; D.P.J. Wood, “The Smaller Territories: 
Some Political Considerations,” in B. Benedict (ed.) Problems of Smaller Ter- 
ritories, London 1967, 23-34; B. Benedict, “Sociological Aspects of Smallness,” 


ibid., 45-55. 
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lavished great expenditure. They exchanged diplomatic cor- 
respondence, in highly elaborate language composed by 
professional scribes, some of whom had received their training 
at the caliphal-‘amirid court. Examples of their correspond- 
ence, or rather of some parts of their correspondence—gen- 
erally those which are impressive as compositions rather than 
those which might have told us about the political relations 
between the rulers involved—survive in various sources.3® 
Ambassadors went to and fro among them. Ibn Zaydin served 
the Jahwarid Aba al-Walid of Cordoba as an envoy to various 
other rulers until 441/1049-50. In that year he allowed himself 
to be seduced away by al-Mu'tadid of Seville, whom he served 
in a similar capacity for a number of years.37 Abu al-Walid 
al-Baji (403/1012-474/1081), the well-known religious scholar, 
came to Saragossa as an ambassador in 470/1077-78.3° The 
kings themselves went on royal visits to each other’s states. 
Al-Mu'tamid himself is reported to have been in Almeria, to 
celebrate a festival together with that city’s ruler, during the 
second half of the century.39 In 451/1059-60 the daughter of 
al-Ma’man Ibn Dhi al-Nan of Toledo married al-Muzaffar 
“Abd al-Malik b. “Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Abi ‘Amir of Valencia. 
The wedding took place in Valencia, and a large number of 
Toledan notables made the journey from Toledo for the cel- 
ebrations.*? The connection between these two cities sealed 
by this marriage was to become much closer less than a gen- 
eration after. In Toledo itself the circumcision of al-Ma’mtn’s 
grandson, Yahya, later al-Qadir, in 455/106, was the occasion 


8° References to such scribes are to be found in, e.g., Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 
731 no. 2074 (in Hadid employment); 69 no. 224; 128 no. 452 (both in Dha 
al-Nanid employment). Correspondence in Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, passim; 
references to such correspondence, e.g., Kitab Mafakhir al-Barbar, ed. Lévi- 
Provencal, 43-45. 

37 Ibn Hayyan, quoted in Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, | part i, 290-91. 

8° Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 623-24 no. 1741. 

39 Ibn Dihya, al-Mutrib, 121. 

*° Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 551-52 no. 1558; cf. also Ibn Zaydan, quoted in 
Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I part i, 375, on the relationship by marriage of ‘Ali 
b. Mujahid, Iqbal al-Dawla, of Denia, and al-Mu'‘tadid of Seville. 
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for a huge feast which soon became almost legendary.4' All 
of this, however, took place in a political atmosphere which 
was lacking in tension. With the death of the third ‘Amirid, 
al-Andalus had ceased almost overnight to be a properly con- 
stituted state within the Mediterranean political system. Po- 
litical and military relations with areas outside the peninsula 
came to a virtual standstill. Muslim Spain shrank in upon itself. 

In 396/1006 an embassy from the Byzantine emperor, Basil 
II Bulgaroktonos (the “Bulgar-slayer”), arrived in Spain from 
Constantinople, with gifts for al-Muzaffar, the son of al-Man- 
sur. The dictator was in Medinaceli, on a punitive military 
expedition against the Christians, so the envoys went there to 
meet him. Their message, written impressively in letters of 
gold, was a request for the continuation of the good relations 
of the past.4* It seems to have been the last embassy from 
outside the peninsula to visit Muslim Spain during the fifth/ 
eleventh century. The reason why is clear. While the caliphal- 
‘amirid state subsisted, it was a power worthy of the corre- 
spondence of the emperor of East Rome, another great power 
in the Mediterranean world. After its collapse, however, the 
states which sprang up on its ruins were too small, too weak, 
and too unconcerned with external issues to take an interest 
in areas outside their immediate orbit, inside the peninsula, 
and too unimportant, as a result, to be of much concern to 
states outside. The extensive foreign trade of some of the 
states on the eastern seaboard did not make them politically 
significant in the Mediterranean context because, as far as we 
can judge, such trade was significant only in comparison to 
that of the other states in the peninsula; in the broader Med- 
iterranean context they do not appear to have equalled the 
economic strength, with its political side-effects, of other states, 
great or small. 

This isolation was not absolute. Mujahid, the Slav ruler of 
Denia and the Balearics, attempted to conquer the island of 
Sardinia in 405-06/1014-16, and achieved some temporary 


+ Pérés, La poésie andalouse, 294. 
42 Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, IV part i, 65-66. 
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successes there, before being driven out by the combined fleets 
of Pisa and Genoa.43 His son, “Ali Iqbal al-Dawla, corre- 
sponded, though we do not know what about, with the Fatimid 
ruler of Egypt, al-Mustansir, and his vizier, in 452/1060-61.44 
These, however, seem to be the sum total of such extra-pen- 
insular activities by taifa rulers. 

Within the peninsula itself, the Christian kingdoms of the 
north were not slow to awaken to the possibilities held out for 
them by the collapse of the caliphal-‘amirid domination. The 
taifa rulers, torn by internal feuding, exhibited from the start 
a doom-laden and almost insouciant weakness in the face of 
the threat posed by their Christian neighbors. While Seville 
mounted a single raid against Christian territory, in 425/1034, 
it turned out disastrously, thanks in part to the actions of the 
Aftasid ruler of Badajoz, through whose territory the Sevillans 
had passed.45 Relations between Seville and Badajoz remained 
sour for decades thereafter.4° Although Muslims took part in 
other conflicts against Christians, they did so always as junior 
allies of other Christian rulers, and occasionally gave such 
help even against other Muslims.47 The pattern of such sub- 


43 Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 116. 

44 Ibn al-Abbar,7akmila, 622 no. 1735; this correspondence may be con- 
nected with the story that “Ali b. Mujahid sent a ship loaded with grain to a 
famine-struck Egypt in mid-century, receiving a ship loaded with jewels in 
return (Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 221f.; al-Warraq, quoted in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, 
III, 228; see also B. Lewis, “Egypt and Syria,” in P. M. Holt, A.K.S. Lambton 
& B. Lewis [eds.], Cambridge History of Islam, I, The Central Islamic Lands, 
Cambridge 1970, 188, who mentions famines in Egypt in 414-15/1023-25, 
446/1054 and between 457/1065 and 464/1072. On the inaction [largely through 
lack of resources] of the Egyptian state authorities in the famine of 414-15/ 
1023-25, see Thierry Bianquis, “Une crise frumentaire dans l'Egypte fati- 
mide,” JESHO, 23, 1980, 67-101, especially gof., 92; this article is based on 
newly published parts of the chronicle of al-Musabbihi. During the famine 
of 446/1054, according to Lewis [188], the situation became so bad that the 
Fatimid ruler, al-Mustansir, even appealed to the Byzantine emperor, Con- 
stantine IX Monomachus [1042-1055], for the shipment of food supplies to 
Egypt). 

«6 Cf. Ibn Hayyan, quoted in Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, II part i, igff., 23-31; 
Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 203. 

4° Tbn Hayyan, loc.cit. 

47 See below, Chapter g. 
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servience, a far cry from the situation at the turn of the cen- 
tury, was set immediately on the fall of the ‘Amirids, when 
Christian forces had intervened in the struggles for the cal- 
iphal throne. Now the taifa rulers began to give military help 
to the Christians, and also to pay them regular tribute (parias), 
strengthening the Christian states and encouraging them to 
increase their demands on the Muslims. 

If we turn to the internal politics of the taifa kingdoms, 
there is visible a similar reliance on the forms of the past. 
Within the different states the formal nature of government 
remained largely unchanged. With a few exceptions, all of 
which were of very short duration, government remained 
monarchic in character. There does not seem to have devel- 
oped any system for the formal representation of local no- 
tables in the different cities, although on this the evidence is 
inconclusive. The mass of the populace appears to have en- 
joyed no formal representation at all. The political fragmen- 
tation of the peninsula did lead, nevertheless, to a greater 
participation by figures of purely local significance in the ex- 
ercise of power. Two states stand out in this respect: Seville 
and Cordoba. 

In Seville, after the ejection of the Hammadids in 414/1023- 
24, the reins of power were taken over by a triumvirate. The 
leading figure in this group was the city’s gadi, Muhammad 
b. Isma‘il Ibn ‘Abbad, who was also the largest landowner 
in the district. He soon rid himself, by unsavory means, of his 
fellow-triumvirs, the fagih Aba “Abd Allah al-Zubaydi and the 
vizier Abd Muhammad “Abd Allah Ibn Maryam, and became 
sole ruler of the city.4* That a gddi should inherit local power 
from a decayed external authority was not so very unusual. 
In Tyre, for example, a little later, much the same happened. 


48 Cf. Dozy, Scriptorum ... de Abbadidis, passim; see also al-Dabbi, Bughya, 
36 no. 4, for a short biography of the first of the “Abbadid’s partners, al- 
Zubaydi (where he is called Abii al-Walid Muhammad b. Muhammad b. al- 
Hasan); according to al-Dabbi, depending partly on al-Humaydi, after being 
eased out by the “Abbadid, he went to Qayrawan, in north Africa; later he 
settled in Almeria, where al-Humaydi saw him some time after 440/1048-49; 
he held the office of gadi in that city. 
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In 463/1071, having thrown off allegiance to the Fatimids in 
Cairo, that city maintained a sort of semi-independence, pay- 
ing tribute to the Seljuk Turks. Its rulers until 482/1089 were 
the family of the local gadi.49 The qadi played an important 
role in the life of a medieval Islamic city, and that he should 
assume power in the event of a power vacuum is not in itself 
very strange.5° However, in this case, there was no such vac- 
uum of power. The independence seized by Seville in 414/ 
1023 was won by closing the gates of the city to al-Qasim Ibn 
Hammad when he fled toward the city after being deposed 
as caliph in Cordoba. The qadi of Seville, who took a leading 
part in turning him away from the city, was apparently an 
appointee of al-Qasim himself.>: Stern’s remark on the event 
should perhaps in this case be turned around: the leading 
citizen in a town should be gadi (always assuming that he has 
the qualifications required for the post). Ibn “Abbad was the 
leading citizen of Seville: we are told that even before his 
takeover his wealth amounted to one third of the territory of 
that city.5? In the source which tells us that he received ap- 
pointment as adi, as well as specially favored treatment, from 
al-Qasim, there is a hint (unfortunately an obscure one) of 
some scandal involving the gadi.53 Taken together, these items 
of information suggest that it was not the appointment of Ibn 
“Abbad as gddi by al-Qasim that rendered him one of the 
leading citizens of Seville. Rather, his appointment was a rec- 
ognition of his existing prominence, and an attempt to neu- 


49 Ibn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl Ta’rikh Dimashq [History of Damascus 363-555 AH], 
ed. H. F. Amedroz, Leiden 1908, 98, 120. Cf. also the sixth/twelfth century 
cases of gadis taking over power in certain Spanish cities: in Cordoba, for 
example, Hamdin b. Muhammad Ibn Hamdin, who died in 543/1148-49, 
ruled twice under the throne-name of al-Mansir billah (cf. al-Dabbi, Bughya, 
261 no. 685). 

se Cf. S. M. Stern, “The Constitution of the Islamic City,” in A. H. Hourani 
and S, M. Stern (eds.), The Islamic City, Oxford 1970, 33-34. 

5 Ibn Hayyan, quoted by Ibn Bassam, in Dozy, Scriptorum . . . de Abbadidis, 
I, 221; and, in similar terms, though without a mention of his appointment 
as gadi by al-Qasim Ibn Hammad, Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 152-53. 

»* Ibn Bassam, quoted in Dozy, Scriptorum ... de Abbadidis, 1, 221. 

58 Ibid. (= Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, II part i, 7). 
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tralize it by channeling it in the direction of support for a 
particular regime. 

Eight years later, in Cordoba, a similar pattern of events is 
discernible. On the fall of the caliphate in 422/ 1031, the viziers 
handed power over to a triumvirate, whose members were 
Abit al-Hazm Jahwar b. Muhammad Ibn Jahwar, Muhammad 
b. “Abbas, and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Hasan.54 Again, it was not 
long until the first of these three became sole ruler, although, 
unlike his peer in Seville, he took care throughout his reign 
to preserve the forms under which he had begun to rule. He 
did not move into the palaces of his predecessors, and he took 
no new titles, contenting himself with that of vizier, which he 
already held. When letters came addressed to him as ruler of 
the city, he refused to accept them, arguing that they should 
be addressed to the city as a whole.55 Despite these protes- 
tations, however, it was clear from the start that he was the 
supreme authority in the city. 

In both of these cases, it should be noted, although the 
resulting form of rule was monarchy, it was monarchy by a 


54 Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, | part i, 115-16, and n. there. On the end of the 
caliphate as an institution in Cordoba see the following: Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, 
III, 145, 150-51, 155, 185; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 139; al-Maqqari, Analectes, 
I, 191f., 286; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I part ii, 114-16; Ibn Khaqan, Matmah 
al-Anfus, Damascus 1325, 16; al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-Arab fi Funiin al-Adab, in 
M. Gaspar Remiro (ed. and trans.), Historia de los musulmanes de Espana y Africa 
por en-Nuguairi, 2 vols., Granada 1917, I, 79, 84f.; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, V, 
250; al-Humaydi, Jadhwa, 26; Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, 1, 55 (dependent on al- 
Humaydi); Ibn al-Athir, a/-Kamil, 1X, 200; Ibn Hazm, Nagt al-‘Aris, ed. Dayf, 
51, 56; al-Dabbi, Bughya, 23f.; Ibn al-Abbar, Hulla, in Dozy, Notices, 107; al- 
Marrakushi, ed. Dozy?, 41f.; Ibn al-Kardabis, Kitab al-Iktifa’, 68 (trans. in 
P. de Gayangos, The Mohammedan Dynasties, 11 Appendix C, xxv); anonymous, 
Fath al-Andalus, ed. de Gonzalez, Arabic text, 75; Aba Talib “Abd al-Jabbar 
al-Mutanabbi, in Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, | part ii, 429; Rodericus Ximénez de 
Rada, Historia Arabum, chapter 47 (= PP. Toletanorum quotquot extant opera. 
Tomus tertius, Roderic: Ximenii de Rada, toletanae ecclesiae praesulis, opera praecipua 
complectens, Madrid 1793, 281, repr., Valencia 1968, as Textos medievales 22); 
Primera Cronica General, ed. Menéndez Pidal, 466, chapter 780 (on this see 
the important article of E. Ferré, “Une source nouvelle,” cited above, chapter 
Kit. 177): 

55 He e.g., Ibn al-Athir, loc.cit. (in previous note); al-Nuwayri, /oc.cit. (in 
previous note). 
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member of the local elite. The family of the rulers in each of 
these cities had been established there for a long time, and 
their emergence as rulers at this time, when external authority 
had broken down, was undoubtedly a local response to largely 
local needs. In a third place, however, the local response to 
what were similarly local needs produced a rather different 
result. This was in Granada. 

The city of Elvira and its surroundings had been assigned 
by Sulayman al-Musta‘in, when he divided up the spoils of 
the caliphate among his supporters in 403/1013, to the Sinhaja 
Berbers, under the leadership of Zawi b. Ziri.5® In the years 
that followed, the area seems to have become practically ruler- 
less, as the different claimants to caliphal authority fought 
over the territory of the peninsula, with the Sinhaja active in 
these struggles. The Sinhaja, however, seem to have main- 
tained some close contact with the fief which they had received 
from Sulayman. Indeed, it is not unlikely that what they re- 
ceived from him was in fact simply recognition of their ex- 
isting position in that area. For all that, it was there that, some 
time before 410/1019-20, the year of Zawi b. Ziri’s departure 
from the peninsula, they established themselves in an inde- 
pendent state. The circumstances of the foundation of the 
state, and of the building of a new capital, Granada, are related 
in some detail by the last Zirid ruler of Granada, “Abd Allah 
al-Ziri, in his memoirs. “Abd Allah wrote his memoirs after 
being deposed by the Almoravids, and they are not wholly 
free of a desire to justify himself and his dynasty in the eyes 
of the new rulers. Although the story as he tells it, therefore, 
has a rosy glow of friendship, cooperation, and goodwill which 
probably goes rather beyond what actually did happen, it may 
well reflect something of the truth. 

According to ‘Abd Allah, the collapse of central authority, 
the rise of a number of different centres of power, and prob- 
lems “too many to list,” had led the Sinhaja to determine on 
a return to their former homes in north Africa. The inhab- 
itants of Elvira, meanwhile, owing obedience to no one, and 


6° Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 113. 
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suffering from an absence of law and order in their midst, to 
such a degree that everyone had built a mosque and a bath 
in front of his house in order to avoid his neighbors, were 
greatly afraid of a sudden seizure of power over them by 
some external force. In order to avoid this, they sought to 
come to an arrangement with the Sinhaja, possibly because 
they had already had experience of them. They sent Zawi a 
message saying, “If you have been fighting a holy war (jthad) 
so far, the duty to do so lies even more heavily upon you now. 
(Here are) souls for you to give life to, houses for you to 
protect, and glory to win. We shall share with you in our 
property and in our lives. From us you will receive wealth and 
homes; from you we shall receive protection and defense.”57 

This proposition was accepted by the Sinhaja, and they 
became the rulers of the area, accepted by the population of 
Elvira, whom, for reasons of defense, they moved shortly 
afterward to a new site, Granada, which was far better situated 
from a military point of view. 

This is the account of “Abd Allah, some three-quarters of 
a century after the events which he describes, and it may be 
true, at least in its broad outline. The Zirid does not mention, 
however, or at least skates lightly over, in this passage, one 
fact of some related significance. He tells us that the Sinhaja 
had decided to return to their homes in north Africa, and 
indeed shortly after these events Zawi and some of his fol- 
lowers did take ship for Africa, taking with them immense 
wealth.5* What “Abd Allah does not tell us here is that it was 
impossible for the rest of the Sinhaja to accompany Zawi in 
his return to his homeland. They had left the area for al- 
Andalus as a result of internecine fighting which had left them 
as the defeated party, and even Zawi's return there came only 
after protracted negotiations with his relatives, who held power 
there. It is likely that he was allowed to go back, with a small 
number of followers, only because it was thought that he could 


57 “Abd Allah al-Ziri, Tibydn, 10ff. 


5° Cf. H. R. Idris, “Les Zirides d’Espagne,” Al-Andalus, 29, 1964, 56, and 
sources discussed there. The date of his departure was 410/1019-20. 
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not be dangerous to the regime in power. If this is taken into 
account, however, it makes ‘Abd Allah’s description of events 
at Elvira appear rather differently.59 

For all that, the Zirids did take power in Granada and Elvira, 
and their action in doing so, whether or not as the result of 
such a compact as ‘Abd Allah describes, certainly followed 
the main patterns which were to be followed later in Seville 
and in Cordoba. The main difference in this case was that 
here the people who assumed power were not members of 
the local khassa, or elite, in Elvira, but rather foreigners who 
had succeeded in creating for themselves a position of some 
local significance. The Elvirans who made the compact with 
them, possibly under pressure from them, or just possibly as 
‘Abd Allah describes, were, it may be assumed, however, pre- 
cisely the same class as seized power in these other two cities, 
the local khassa. 

This pattern, the choice of a ruler by the local khassa in 
different cities, was not unique to these three states. It appears 
in a number of other places, such as Toledo, Saragossa, and 
various of the small city-states along the eastern coast of the 
peninsula. It suggests strongly that, despite the monarchic, 
and on occasion highly autocratic, pattern of government which 
emerged in most states during the century, the local elite in 
at least a number of cities were able to acquire a considerable 
degree of influence in the choice of rulers for themselves. 
This, nevertheless, is not to say that in these places institutions 
for the expression of the will of the local elites emerged in 
any formal sense. But there is some evidence for a number 
of states of the influence of the mashyakha. 

The expression mashyakha does not occur with any fre- 
quency in the sources for the fifth/eleventh century; it is in 
consequence difficult to discern what meaning is intended to 
be conveyed when it does occur. This difficulty is com- 
pounded by the fact that the word mashyakha may refer, as a 
collective plural of the word shaykh, simply to the learned 
people in a particular place. Scholars are described as studying 


59 Ibid., 45-57 passim, is the best discussion of these events to date. 
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with the mashyakha of a particular city, such as Cordoba, and 
the teachers of a single scholar may be referred to collectively 
as his mashyakha.°° The senior members of a family may be 
its mashyakha, too; we find, for example, that when Muham- 
mad Ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar took the caliphate from Hisham II 
al-Mu’ayyad he was acknowledged by the mashyakha of his 
family, the Umayyads, in addition to the rest of its members. 
Lastly, the term mashyakha is found occasionally as a virtual 
synonym for majlis, and here the use of the term, though 
without a formal, institutionalized meaning, in certain cities 
during the taifa period appears to be prefigured. There are 
three examples of its use which are significant. 

The first of these occurs in the description of events sur- 
rounding the murder of Mundhir b. Yahya al-Tujibi of Sa- 
ragossa by a relative of his, called “Abd Allah b. Hakam (or 
Hakim), at the beginning of Dha al-Hijja 430/August 1039. 
Following his display of the head of his predecessor, ‘Abd 
Allah, we are told, sent for the gadi of the city and the mash- 
yakha to ask for their support.®* In another account of the 
same episode in the same source, we find, not the term mash- 
yakha, but another expression which in the sources for this 
period is equally vague and ambiguous in meaning, mala’. 
Like mashyakha, it appears to refer to the khdssa of the city, 
and, as will be seen below, the mala’, like the mashyakha, could 
and did have on occasion a decisive effect in the internal 
politics of the taifa states. 

The second example is more clearcut. In the second half 
of the 430s/1040s, Seville had attempted to win recognition 
for its pseudo-caliph from the other taifa states. As has been 


% E.g., al-Qadi ‘lyad, Tartib al-madarik wa-taqrib al-masdalik li-ma‘rifat a‘lam 
madhhab Malik, ed. A. B. Mahmid, 4 vols., Beirut n.d., I, 493; Ibn al-Abbar, 
“Apéndice,” 363 no. 2758; 368 no. 2772; 372 no. 2782. For uses of the word 
majlis cf., e.g., al-Dabbi, Bughya, 248f. no. 638; Ibn al-Abbar, “Apéndice,” 
255f. no. 2436. 

® Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 60. Cf. also Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 88, go. Cf. also 
ibid., 44, where, although the expression mashyakha is absent, the description 
makes it clear that something of this sort is envisaged. 

62 Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 180. 

63 [hid., 222. 
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seen, Toledo granted this recognition in 436/1044-45, a year 
after the majority of the other states which did so. Among 
the other states which recognized this pseudo-caliph was Sara- 
gossa, ruled now by Sulayman Ibn Had, with whom the Dhu 
al-Nanids of Toledo had become embroiled in a territorial 
conflict which was to drag on until 438/1046-47. Toledan rec- 
ognition of Seville’s claims in 436/1044-45, according to Ibn 
‘Idhari, was motivated by the hope of Sevillan support in 
Toledo’s conflict with Saragossa. (In the event, Seville was too 
involved in its own problems, with neighboring Badajoz, to 
provide Toledo with any help.) The Dha al-Nunid, al-Ma’mitin, 
realizing the potential gains to be derived from recognition 
of the Sevillan pseudo-caliph, brought the matter before his 
mashyakha. They in turn discussed the whole question and 
finally handed it back to the king for him to decide. He de- 
cided, as has been seen, on recognition. Although few details 
are given, what we are told is sufficient to allow us to see a 
mashyakha, however constituted, at work as an advisory council 
of a taifa monarch.®4 

The last example, or examples, come from Granada, and 
they are slightly different. In about 465/1073 “Abd Allah al- 
Zirl became ruler of the city. In his own account of his choice 
as ruler there, he tells us that the opinion of the viziers of the 
previous ruler, his grandfather, rapidly came to coincide with 
his grandfather’s choice of him as his successor.®5 Here the 
expression mashyakha is absent, but it is clear that under the 
term “viziers” here lies something approximating to such a 
group of the city’s leaders. This impression is heightened by 
‘Abd Allah’s account of his actions thereafter: he treated these 
viziers as though he were their son, with great reverence, 
asking them for their advice and taking whatever counsel they 
offered. Even if this is exaggerated, it is permissible to see 


*4 Ibid., 279. The mutilated portion of the text is restored, from a manu- 
script in Fez, in E. Lévi-Provencal, “Observations sur le texte du tome III du 
Bayan d'Ibn ‘Idari,” in Mélanges Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Cairo 1935-1945, 258. 

® “Abd Allah al-Ziri, Tibydn, 12. The use of the word Khilafa here is to be 
noted. 

86 Thid. 
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in it an idealized portrait of such a council in operation. Al- 
though the Berbers formed the ruling caste in Granada, it is 
not ne€cessary to see in these viziers, and in any advisory coun- 
cil which they formed, solely Berbers. We hear of a Christian 
as a high official in Zirid Granada, and among others there 
were also Samuel Ibn Naghrila, a Jew, and his son Yehoseph.®7 
These are isolated cases, however, and each of them was an 
outsider; none of them was either Berber or Arab, and none 
of them was a Muslim. The vast majority of these senior office- 
holders were undoubtedly Berbers. 

It is in connection with the second of these Jews, Yehoseph, 
that we find a final example, in Granada, of the mashyakha. 
In 456/1063-64, Buluggin Sayf al-Dawla, the son of Badis, the 
king of Granada, was poisoned. ‘Abd Allah, his son, and the 
successor to Badis, lays the blame for this to the account of 
Yehoseph. He tells us, curiously, that before the murder took 
place, the “pig” Yehoseph discussed the proposal with the 
“mashyakhat al-yahid.”®* It is difficult to see quite what ‘Abd 
Allah had in mind when he used the expression, but it seems 
scarcely possible to see in it anything more than the assembled 
leaders of the Jews in the city. Certainly everything that we 
know of the situation of the Jews in al-Andalus in general and 
in Granada in particular suggests that the use of the term 
mashyakha here is far more likely to refer to the leaders of the 
Jews in Granada than to any formally constituted body. 

In these states, and after a time in the great majority of the 
other taifa states of the peninsula, the pattern of government 
which emerged from the troubled period of the fitna, in 399/ 
1009 and after, was monarchic. The monarch himself either 
came from the local kAdssa or was chosen by it, at least at first. 
The development of such a means of choosing a ruler into 
hereditary monarchies was a natural enough development 
from this. Other factors, in combination with this, however, 


67 For the Christian, Abu al-Rabi‘ al-Nasrani, cf. ibid., 66; the man served 
as katib hasham (on the term hasham cf. Lévi-Provengal, HEM?, III, 72, n. 2, 
who translates it as “contingents stipendiés”). For Samuel Ibn Naghrila and 
his son, see below, Chapter 7. 

68 “Abd Allah al-Ziri, Tibyan, 40. 
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meant that such rulers, even the most despotic and autocratic 
among them, must have depended for the smooth govern- 
ment of their states on the cooperation of the local khdssa 
through whom they had acquired their sovereignty. The taifa 
states were generally very small; where they were not, as In 
the cases of Badajoz and Toledo, they seem to have been quite 
thinly populated. The armies which the taifa rulers were able 
to raise were clearly much smaller and less impressive than 
those which had been maintained by their caliphal and “Amirid 
predecessors. We hear of military groups constituting the en- 
tire armies of individual taifa states which were only a few 
hundred strong.®9 In at least one state, Cordoba, the army 
consisted essentially of a citizen militia.7° Further, it seems 
that with some minor exceptions the practice of importing 
foreign soldiery into al-Andalus came virtually to a standstill 
after the fall of the ‘Amirids. 

The importation, or non-importation, of such foreign sol- 
diers by taifa rulers in fact provides a telling insight into the 
military structures of these small states. We hear of no new 
Berber arrivals to bolster the string of small Berber states in 
the south of the peninsula after the death of the last “Amirid. 
Here, if anywhere, such importations would have been most 
useful. Here too they could have been carried out most easily, 
given the closeness of these states to north Africa. The con- 
clusion must be that there were factors which made the im- 
portation of more Berbers impossible or undesirable.?7! In 
certain cases, such as that of Granada, family and dynastic 
difficulties may have prevented the Zirids from bringing across 
more Sinhaja Berbers, while distrust of others will have acted 
to discourage them from seeking them elsewhere. In others, 
like the Hammiadid states, the virtual, and later total, inde- 


‘9 This seems to be implicit in the figure of 500 pack-animals for the entire 
B. Yarniyan at Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, II, 272f. We do not hear of any figures 
for taifa armies which are comparable to those available for those during the 
caliphal-‘amirid period. 

7° Cf. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil, IX, 200; al-Nuwayri, ed. Gaspar Remiro, I, 
79, 84-85. 

7 See above, Chapter 3. 
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pendence of Hammiadid governors in the coastal towns of 
north Africa closest to the Iberian peninsula may have made 
such imports politically difficult or dangerous. And in others 
the sheer difficulty of the task facing any new arrivals, given 
the weakness of most of these small Berber states, may have 
deterred anyone from coming. 

Similarly, there are few examples of soldiers from beyond 
the ddr al-Islam, in essence, from Christian Europe, being 
brought in by taifa rulers to bolster their armies. In general, 
it is probably correct to suggest that little need was felt for 
them by states which did not engage in warfare on a great 
scale or very often. This, at any rate, is what emerges from a 
consideration of those states where they are found. In Seville, 
there were some soldiers who may have been Slavs, although 
they may equally have been Christians from the north of 
Spain.7? Here, of course, their presence was justified by the 
active policies of that city’s rulers, which on occasion called 
for larger armies than could have been provided by any citizen 
militia. We hear, similarly, of some Christian soldiers in Al- 
meria about the middle of the century, or a little later.73 While 
it is impossible to know how many there were, or how signif- 
icant they were there, it is possible that their presence in 
Almeria is to be accounted for by the ease with which they 
could be obtained in that city. Pechina, the port town of Al- 
meria, had been in the days of the caliphal-‘amirid state the 
port through which most Slavs had been imported into the 
peninsula. What is quite impossible to know is whether such 
soldiers as these were in fact Slavs, in the normal sense which 
that term has in such contexts, or simply Christian merce- 
naries. If they were mercenaries, then the place from which 
they are most likely to have come would be the Christian parts 
of the Iberian peninsula itself. This would have carried with 
it considerable danger, for there would always have existed 


72 Cf. Pérés, La poésie andalouse, 17, n. 2 (with references to Ibn Bassam, 
Ibn ‘Idhari, and Ibn al-Khatib). 

73 Al-Maqgqari, Analectes, II, 335, referring to the ‘wlaj of al-Mu'tasim Ibn 
Sumadih of Almeria, who ruled from 443/1052 to 484/1091; the reference 
is by acontemporary poet, the vizier Abi al-Asbagh ‘Abd al-’Aziz Ibn Arqam. 
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the possibility, increasing as the strength of the Muslims de- 
clined, of a takeover by such soldiers on behalf of some Chris- 
tian state in the north. The outstanding cases are, however, 
elsewhere, in Saragossa, Toledo, and Valencia. 

In Saragossa and Toledo we do not find Christian merce- 
naries. Rather, we find the armies of neighboring Christian 
states intervening or acting in alliance with one or another of 
these states in wars involving them. We even possess the texts 
of two treaties made between Muaqtadir of Saragossa and San- 
cho “el de Penalén” of Pamplona, in 1069 and 1073.74 These, 
with their provisions governing payments to be made by the 
Muslim ruler and help to be given by each partner to the 
other, make it abundantly clear that any such help was an 
extremely costly undertaking for a Muslim state. In any such 
alliance the Muslim was very much the junior partner.75 In 
Saragossa too we find the Cid.7° Here is an example of a 
Christian mercenary. But whatever his status as an employee 
of Muslim rulers, the Cid’s actions show him to have been a 
highly dangerous mercenary to employ, and his actions later, 
in Valencia, make this entirely clear. 

One other fact seems to support the conclusion that the 
cooperation of the khassa, on which smooth government de- 
pended, was generally forthcoming. A surprising number of 
taifa rulers, especially in the larger and more important of 
the petty states, appears to have enjoyed long reigns, untrou- 
bled by revolts and rebellions.77 This may of course be a false 
conclusion, suggested simply by the types and amounts of the 
surviving sources. In Granada, it is true, the memoirs of “Abd 
Allah paint a picture of a court where factional strife was 


74 J. M. Lacarra, “Dos tratados de paz y alianza entre Sancho el de Penalén 
y Moctadir de Zaragoza (106g y 1073),” in Homenaje a Johannes Vincke, Madrid 
1962, I, 121-34. 

7 This may even be implied further by the fact that, while al-Muqtadir’s 
signature on the treaties and his confirmation that he is aware of their contents 
are written in (fairly crabbed) Arabic, the texts themselves are in Latin. It 
may of course be the case that there were also Arabic versions, but if so these 
have not survived. 


7° See below, Chapter g. 
77 Cf. the dynastic tables above, in the previous chapter. 
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almost endemic. In Toledo too, where one of the first actions 
of Yahya al-Qadir, on succeeding to the throne in 467/1075, 
was to rid himself of his predecessor’s trusted advisor, Ibn al- 
Hadidi, a similar situation seems to have existed.78 Yet in the 
majority of the taifa states, apart from some unexplained dis- 
missals of gadis and other officials, the sources which we do 
have suggest that the regimes in place had the support, broadly 
speaking, of the local khdssas.79 

It might have been expected that, in the absence of a clearly 
articulated response to the needs of the current situation on 
the part of the khdssa as a class, one group closely allied to 
the khassa, that of the fagihs, should have made its voice, or 
voices, heard to denounce failings and to propose solutions. 
This is what occurred elsewhere in the Islamic world, where 
the fagihs had a tradition of opposition to government going 
back to the Umayyad caliphate of Damascus. It did occur in 
al-Andalus, but only at the very end of the taifa period, and 
then the faqihs’ action, in encouraging, or summoning, the 
Almoravids to enter the peninsula, may be viewed as simply 
a response to the extremity of the immediate danger rather 
than as a catalyst for events. 

The fagihs possessed certain attributes which should have 
placed them in a good position to influence the flow of events. 
They formed a sort of independent class in Andalusian so- 
ciety, broadly speaking on the edges of the khdssa without 
always forming part of it. As fagihs, moreover, they were part 
of the khdssa in ways which made it easier for them to express 
opposition. Unlike most people, they shared with gadis some 
freedom of movement: if they aroused the hostility of one 


78 On this episode cf. Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, 1V part i, 119; Ibn Bashkuwal, 
ed. Husayni, 632-33 no. 1475; E. Lévi-Provencal, “Alphonse VI et la prise 
de Toléde (1085),” in id., Islam d’Occident, Etudes d'histoire médiévale, especially 
123ff. (orginally published in Hespéris, 12, 1931, 33-49). 

79 For such dismissals cf., e.g., Ibn Bashkuwal, ed. Husayni, 63-64 no. 127; 
136 no. 312; 268 no. 606; 302 no. 686; 481-82 no. 1109; 521 no. 1203 (all 
in Cordoba); ibid., 41-42 no. 71; 71 no. 145; 315-16 no. 703 (Toledo); Ibn 
al-Abbar, “Apéndice,” 358-59 no. 2746; 548 no. 1547; 606 no. 1689 (Sara- 
gossa). 
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taifa ruler they could be sure of a welcome in a more congenial 
state from another. Their education gave them a means of 
livelihood anywhere, particularly in a society as generous to 
men of culture as that of taifa Spain. At the same time, their 
education gave them also the materials for the creation of a 
new ideological structure for the defense of Islam, both against 
the external enemy and against the dangers within. 

The fagiths were not totally inactive politically. Some of them 
did express opposition to different regimes or policies, as the 
case of Abt Ishaq al-Ilbiri demonstrates, and Ibn Hazm’s 
continual difficulties show that some rulers were aware of the 
potential for trouble which they represented. But for the most 
part the fagihs during this period loyally emulated their pred- 
ecessors of the fourth/tenth century: they acted as trusted 
servants and associates of the regimes in power. Such danger 
as they represented was as part of plots directed against in- 
dividual rulers or dynasties, as part, that is, of the Ahdssa and 
not as a class on their own. Those who remained opposed to 
a strong regime could soothe their qualms about supporting 
it by moving away. Those impelled by religious feelings to 
express their opposition to what was going on in some more 
overt way could on occasion, as will be seen below, express 
such hostility by religious means, through the adoption of 
various kind of religious deviance or heterodoxy. They might 
enveigh against the moral and religious laxity of certain rulers, 
but generally speaking they were unable to arouse support 
for the implied objectives of such preaching either among the 
wider ranks of the khdssa itself or among the “amma. Like their 
predecessors in the Umayyad period, many of them had a 
vested interest in the preservation of the status quo, as em- 
ployees of the various states, and they remained for the most 
part largely unaffected by the desire to alter it. Fagihs in Spain 
had never been politically active beyond offering support on 
a virtually automatic basis to whatever regime happened to 
be in power. Moreover, as their action in inviting the Almo- 
ravids to cross over to the peninsula demonstrates, they had 
no policy to offer which did not rely on help from outside: 
unless and until that kind of help was available, they had 
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nothing realistic to offer. Fagihs in al-Andalus had never been 
heroes. They had been civil servants, and as such they tended 
to support the current regime, or else they had been men of 
culture, and as such tended to remain on the sidelines. Neither 
position offered the possibility of salvation.%° 

One element in the populations of the taifa states never- 
theless was apparently able to derive a little more advantage 
from the fragmentation of power in this period. This was the 
urban crowd. The sources on which we depend for our knowl- 
edge of fifth/eleventh century politics make frequent use of 
a wide variety of expressions such as “the people,” “the crowd,” 
“the rabble,” “the upper class,” “the lower class,” as well as 
other terms which are less easily translated, such as jama‘a 
and mala’.*: If we give due measure to the imprecision of such 
terms, the frequency of their occurrence, which is a charac- 
teristic of the sources for this period, at least suggests that the 
lower classes played an increased role in effecting political 
change. 

The case of Cordoba, the capital of the caliphal-“amirid 
state, affords striking examples of the contribution of the 
crowd to the fall of the “Amirid dynasty and to the ensuing 


8e Cf. H. Monés, “Le réle des hommes de religion dans l’histoire de l’Es- 
pagne musulmane jusqu’a la fin du Califat,” S7, 20, 1964, 47-88; D. Urvoy, 
“Une étude sociologique des mouvements religieux dans I’Espagne musul- 
mane de la chute du califat au milieu du XIIle siécle,” Mélanges de la Casa 
de Velazquez, 8, 1972, 223-93; Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain, 154-57, 197- 


% Cf., e.g., anonymous untitled text in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 298 (ahl, 
of Silves and other places); Ibn al-Khatib, A mal, 112, 113, 137 (ahl qurtuba); 
ibid., 110; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, II part i, 7 (al-‘@mma); Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 
133 (ijma’); Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, 11 part i, g (jama‘a); Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘nal, 
47,117 (al-khalq); ‘Abd Allah al-Ziri, Tibydn, 32 (mala’); Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 47, 
133; ‘Abd Allah al-Ziri, Tibyan, 19 (al-nds, al-gawm); Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 
111 (safilat qurtuba). See also Ibn al-Khatib, A’mdl, 47: wa-hum jumhiir al-nas 
min al-fugaha’ wal-‘ulama’ wal-khassa wal-duhama’; ibid.: wa-amma ha’ula’ fa- 
awbash aswag wa-hamga ma lahum min akhlaq; ibid., 59 (khawdss al-‘askar); ibid. : 
wa-gad nugila (scil. al-Mansur) min namat al-fugaha’ wal-qudat ila khawdss al- 
dawla; “Abd Allah al-Ziri, in Tibyan, 55, writes that al-Muzaffar assembled 
“the people” (al-nds) to put a proposition before them; he was answered by 
“his commanders and all his men” (quwwdduh wa-jumlat ryalih). 
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political instability. In the summer of 396/1006 “Abd al-Malik, 
the son and successor of al-Mansur, led a raid, his fourth, into 
Christian territory. For various reasons, including unseason- 
ably bad weather, the raid was not very profitable: few slaves 
and little booty reached the markets in Cordoba. The result 
was an outbreak of popular discontent in the capital. When 
this reached the ears of “Abd al-Malik, he put the trouble 
down by force, and life in Cordoba apparently returned to 
normal.®? 

Three years later “Abd al-Malik was dead, and had been 
succeeded by his irresponsible younger brother, “Abd al-Rah- 
man. Antagonizing one group in the capital after another, he 
soon had little support left. Very shortly after assuming power, 
and against the advice of his ministers, he insisted on leading 
a raid into Christian territory. His absence was exploited by 
an Umayyad plotter, Muhammad b. Hisham Ibn “Abd al- 
Jabbar, who by means of large disbursements of money man- 
aged to win himself support among the rabble of the city and 
carry out the coup which brought him to the caliphate. He 
won the crowd still more strongly over to him immediately 
afterward by allowing it to sack the palaces of the ‘Amirids, 
and was able to assure himself of some armed support by 
distributing weapons among them and forming a rough-and- 
ready army out of them. This pattern of uprising, aimed at 
the caliphal throne, became fairly common among Umayyad 
princes in the decades which followed, up until 422/ 1031, and 
we should see in it a response by the Umayyads to the problem 
which most of them faced of not being able to find support 
elsewhere, among the military leaders of the Berbers or the 
Slavs. Indeed, when they did succeed in finding such support, 
it often turned out to be half-hearted and, in the event, worse 
than useless.*3 

In most other cities the ways in which the crowd might have 
political force were little different. In Seville, where some of 
our sources report that it was “the people” who barred the 

*s Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 12ff. 

*s Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, III, 55 fF. 
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gates to al-Qasim Ibn Hammid when he fled there from 
Cordoba in 414/1023-24, as in Cordoba in 422/1031, when 
the viziers of the city encouraged Umayya to make his attack 
on the regime of Hisham III al-Mu‘tadd with the support of 
the urban crowd, and elsewhere, there was a similar pattern. 
Led, or encouraged discreetly, by members of the khdssa, mo- 
tivated by the possibility of gain or by the dislike of taxes 
imposed by incumbent rulers, but lacking any organization 
or leadership from among themselves, the lower classes could 
dislodge an unpopular ruler or his ministers. They could even 
install their own candidates, or those whom the khdssa of their 
city chose, as the new rulers. One thing that they were unable 
to do, however, was ensure the retention of his new power 
by such a ruler. For this the support of the khdssa was indis- 
pensable. In its absence the crowd, or another crowd, could 
easily be brought out again, as happened at the very end of 
the taifa period, for example, in Murcia, where we hear of a 
ruler who held his office, thanks to a popular rising, for a 
mere sixteen days, and was followed by another who held on 
for little longer.*4 

Why was the urban crowd not more powerful in this period? 
The smallness of most states, the limited strength of their 
armies, the fact that they were recruited locally, the sheer 
pettiness of many of the rulers—all this would suggest that 
the crowd should have been able to make much more of itself 
in this period, through more frequent risings than we hear 
about or even, thanks to local military recruitment, in the 
throwing up of leaders from their own ranks. Yet when it did 
undertake political action the crowd, and the lower classes in 
general, always lost out to the khdssa. One explanation, or part 
of one, may be that the aims of the crowd were almost always 
ones which were easily and rapidly attained—the remission 
of unpopular taxes, a change of governor, the dismissal of a 
minister or the overthrow of a king, even a change of regime. 
Once these were won, the crowd, its aims achieved and its 
impetus thereby lessened, simply settled back into the patterns 


84 Anonymous untitled text in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, II, 307. 
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of the past, inaction, passivity, and inertia. Another may be 
that the crowd had in fact relatively little to gain from such 
changes: a minister or a regime might be replaced, but this 
would make little difference to the crowd itself. It was the 
khassa, broadly interpreted, which stood to gain. Thus, when 
“Abd al-Malik’s raid in 396/1006 produced meager results in 
terms of booty for the markets of Cordoba, the shouts that 
went up were clearly inspired by those who were suffering as 
a result, the traders. The populace cried, “The slave-dealer 
is dead! The slave-dealer is dead!’*5 Finally, if one compares 
these situations with those of local popular autonomy in the 
Islamic east, the most striking feature is the absence in al- 
Andalus of such organizations as those of the futuwwa, the 
akhis, and the ahdath, which played a large part in the successes 
and frequently long duration of popular action in the east.*® 
Although Chalmeta suggests that these were present, and sig- 
nificant, in the Iberian peninsula, he gives only two examples 
of what he takes to be them. The first refers to the period of 
the first Umayyad, and appears rather to indicate an unor- 
ganized, or even disorganized, urban crowd. The second deals 
with the establishment by Aba al-Hazm Ibn Jahwar, the first 
ruler of Cordoba after 422/103 1, of a citizen militia. Here the 
evidence suggests no more than a citizen militia.87 In al-An- 
dalus apart from this there seems to be no trace of such or- 
ganized groups, or even of trade or craft guilds with purposes 
or functions beyond the purely professional. It may well be 
that al-Andalus, which tended to lag behind the eastern Med- 
iterranean Islamic lands in the development of certain insti- 
tutions and processes, largely because of the lateness of its 


*s Ibn ‘Idhari, Baydn, 12-14. 

* Cf. B. Lewis, “The Islamic Guilds,” Economic History Review, 8, 1937-38, 
20-37; C. Cahen, “Mouvements et organisations populaires dans les villes de 
l'Asie musulmane au moyen age: milices et associations de F outouwwa,” Re- 
cueils de la société Jean Bodin, 1955, 273-88; id., “Mouvements populaires et 
autonomisme urbain dans I’Asie musulmane du moyen age,” Arabica, 5, 1958, 
225-50; 6, 1959, 25-56, 233-65. 

87 P. Chalmeta Gendron, El “senor del zoco” en Espana: edades media y moderna, 
contribucion al estudio de la historia del mercado, Madrid, 1973, 205. 
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conquest for Islam, had not yet developed such organizations. 
In later periods different circumstances, such as the advance 
of the Reconquest, probably had a hand in preventing their 
appearance. In the absence of this type of matrix for the 
organized expression of the popular will, the limitations on 
the actual achievements of the urban crowd in the fifth/elev- 
enth century become somewhat easier to comprehend. 


Appendix to Chapter Five 


Caliphal titulature and the numismatic 
inscriptions of the “Abbadids 


Cons, like poetry, offered in the middle ages an effective 
and frequently exploited means of advertising. The inscrip- 
tions on coins are thus of interest for what they tell us about 
the ambitions or self-interest of the people who issued them. 
In the case of “Abbadid Seville, these may be summed up 
quite simply. At first, as has been seen, the ‘Abbadids wanted 
to proclaim that they had the (pseudo-)caliph in their city. 
Their claims were, however, ignored; subsequently, they dis- 
posed of him (or perhaps he simply died a natural death). By 
this time the ‘Abbadids had long abandoned the pretense 
that he was the real caliph, although they continued to main- 
tain the fiction on their coins and in their documents and 
public acts. After the death of their pseudo-caliph, their aim 
was quietly to abandon this pretense on the formal level as 
well; accordingly, by a slight change in the form of the in- 
scriptions on their coins, they simply transferred his titles to 
themselves. 

This is borne out by an examination of the coins themselves. 
Thus, al-Mu'‘tadid (regnavit 433/1042-461/1069) issued coins 
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throughout his reign on which, in the space where the name 
and titles of the reigning caliph had normally been put in the 
past, there occurred the words al-imadm Hisham amir al-mu'minin 
al-mu’ayyad billah. This was a reference to the pseudo-caliph, 
identified by Ibn Hazm as Khalaf al-Husri. This practice lasted 
right up until the death of al-Mu'tadid in 461/106g.' Curi- 
ously, however, we hear, from a contemporary witness of 
some reliability, that this puppet caliph had been officially 
forgotten by al-Mu'tadid a whole decade earlier. Ibn Bassam 
reports that in 451/1059-60 al-Mu'tadid conquered the city- 
state of Algeciras and its territory. Toward the end of the 
same year, he adds, news reached Cordoba that “on all the 
minbars throughout his lands his Imam Hisham b. al-Hakam, 
the one who kept coming back (scil., from the dead), ceased 
to be mentioned; he had been invoked on his minbars from 
the time of his father’s rise until the end of this year.”? Ac- 
cording to another writer, of less reliability in matters of dates, 
the pseudo-caliph did not die until 455/1063.3 

Al-Mu'tadid was succeeded on his death in 461/106g by his 
son, who took the title al-Mu‘tamid. He adopted a different 
policy with regard to the inscription of the caliph’s titles and 
name on his coins. Although the pseudo-caliph Hisham II al- 
Mu’ayyad was now officially dead, for the last time, al-Mu‘tamid 
kept to the standard forms, with some slight variation. On his 


' See the coins registered in G. C. Miles, Coins of the Spanish Mulak al-Tawa ‘yf, 
New York (Hispanic Numismatic Series Monograph 3) 1954, 140-47. 

*Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, II part i, 27-28; Ibn Hayyan, quoted (via Ibn 
Bassam) in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 213; Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, III, 249 (who 
gives a list of the “deaths” of Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad, first at the hands of al- 
Mahdi, who deposed him in 399/100g. After a public funeral, he was res- 
urrected by the Slav Wadih for a short reign. He was then killed again by 
Sulayman al-Musta‘in when he took Cordoba in 403/1012-13, and given a 
secret burial. Brought to life again by the ‘Abbadids, in 426/1034-35(?), he 
remained alive until his final death, in 451/1059-60, at a very advanced age 
(since he was born in about 35,6/966-67). Relying on Ibn al-Warragq, Ibn al- 
Qattan, and Ibn Hayyan, Ibn ‘Idhari also quotes a line of verse written about 
this caliph: dhdka al-ladhi mata mirar" wa-dufi na—fantafada al-turab" wa-muzziga 
al-kafan (rajaz) (“There you have [the person] who died and was buried [many] 
times; but the dust was shaken off and the shroud was torn open [as often]”). 

3 “Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy?, 66. 
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coins we find the following: al-imam ‘abd allah amir al-mu’minin 
al-mu’ayyad bi-nasr allah.t There are two significant changes 
here. The change from al-mu’ayyad billah to al-mw’ayyad bi-nasr 
allah and the dropping of the name Hisham, with its replace- 
ment by the words ‘abd allah, both reflect official abandon- 
ment of the pretense that the real Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad was 
still alive. The slightness of the change from al-mu’ayyad billah 
to al-mu’ayyad bi-nasr allah, however, conceals something else. 
Whereas before the words al-mw’ayyad billah had been the throne 
name of the caliph mentioned immediately before, now the 
words replacing this phrase, al-muw’ayyad bi-nasr allah, are an- 
other of the titles of al-Mu‘tamid himself. 

The other change, from Hisham to ‘abd allah, is rather more 
complicated. Max van Berchem noticed as early as 1905 that 
the words ‘abd allah, in inscriptions and on coins, may mean 
something other than the proper name which is their com- 
monest use. Their usage in such cases is as a sort of title, 
meaning simply “servant of God.” Van Berchem refers to an 
inscription on the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, which 
contains the words ‘abd allah ‘abd allah, in which one of the 
phrases refers to the “Abbasid caliph al-Ma’mun, whose per- 
sonal name was ‘Abd Allah, while the other is used as a title, 
meaning “the servant of God.” In a later study, of the pro- 
tocols of rulers on their coins, he sought to extend this to the 
realm of coins as well.® Discussing there the question of the 
caliphate, and the use of the words ‘abd allah on “Abbadid 
coins, he says: “Mais les reyes de taifas ne prétendent pas tous 
au califat. Plusieurs, notamment les Abbadides de Séville, re- 
connaissent comme imam le dernier Omayyade Hicham III, 
ou encore un imam “Abdallah, personnage fictif qui repré- 
sente, a leurs yeux, le califat abbasside.”? Passing over the 


4 Miles, op.cit., 147-52. 

5 M. van Berchem, “L’épigraphie musulmane en Algérie,” Revue Africaine, 
257, 1905, 160-91, especially 183, n. 3, quoted in Lévi-Provengal, Inscriptions 
arabes d’Espagne, Leyden & Paris 1931, xviii, n. 1. 

6 M. van Berchem, “Titres califiens d’Occident, a propos de quelques mon- 
naies mérinides et ziyanides,” JA, 10e série, 9, 1907, 245-335. 

7 Ibid., 269. 
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error about the identity of the Hisham in question, we may 
note two things. First, apart from the “Abbadids themselves, 
about whom the question is unclear, and apart from the ca- 
liphs of the Hammadid family, none of the reyes de taifas laid 
claim to the title of caliph. To lay claim to the title of caliph, 
however, does not imply the taking of the title khalifa alone.® 
It implies rather the adoption of the title amir al-mu’minin as 
well. Thus it is not uncommon for the Umayyad amirs of al- 
Andalus before the time of “Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir to 
be described as khalifa, or for their reigns to be described as 
khilafat.2 The word khalifa as generally used in Hispano-Mus- 
lim texts referring to the period before 316/929 means no 
more than ruler. 

Secondly, there is absolutely no reason at all to suppose, 
with van Berchem, that the words ‘abd allah on these coins 
refer to an ‘Abbasid caliph. Later on van Berchem says fur- 
ther: “Mais le nom méme de ce calife théorique et presque 
anonyme prouve que lhommage aux Abbasides est une 
profession de foi plutét qu’un acte de vasselage direct et per- 
sonnel.”?° 

Van Berchem is right in assuming that the intention is to 
make a statement of faith, but he is as wrong in thinking that 
this is a delicate way of referring to the ‘Abbasids. The names 
and titles of the caliphs of Baghdad during this period were 


* It is to be noted that the term khalifa occurs in descriptions of two Slavs 
who were rulers of Almeria in the fifth/eleventh century, Khayran and Zu- 
hayr; here the usage is simply that by which caliphal eunuchs freed on the 
caliph’s death were called Khalifa, to indicate their original status. It implies 
no claim to the tide of caliph. Cf. Lévi-Provencal, HEM®, II, 126. 

° Cf. H.A.R. Gibb, “Some considerations on the Sunni theory of the cali- 
phate,” in id., Studies on the Civilization of Islam, eds. S. J. Shaw and W. R. 
Polk, Boston & London 1962, 141-50, at 150, n. 20, who remarks on “the 
usage of Spanish-Arabic writers of the fourth (tenth) century, who frequently 
refer to Abdar-Rahman I and his descendants as khulafa, but apply the term 
amir al-muminin exclusively to Abdar-Rahman III.” See also Ibn al-Zubayr, 
Silat al-sila, ed. E. Léyi-Provengal, Rabat 1938, 53 no. 94, where a man is 
described as filling the gadi-ship of Seville for a time and then that of “the 
khilafa.” 

‘° Van Berchem, “Titres califiens,” 269-70. 
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perfectly well known, as the Nagt al-‘Aras of Ibn Hazm, for 
example, makes clear on a number of occasions. The words 
‘abd allah on these coins, and on the coins of other states 
influenced in this matter by Seville’s active and penetrating 
foreign policy all over the Iberian peninsula, are simply the 
words “servant of God” and are a substitute for the name of 
a real caliph. They area substitute because, following the 
death of al-Mu'‘tadid and the official abandonment of the 
policy of the Sevillan pseudo-Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad, the cal- 
iphal institution in the Iberian peninsula, conceived as an 
Umayyad caliphate by the ‘Abbadids, was vacant. There was 
no caliph whose name could be inserted in this space on coins 
(unless the “Abbadids themselves were to be regarded as heirs 
of their puppet caliph). A neutral term like this offered one 
obvious and neat way out of the difficulty which the situation 
presented. If anyone’s name, as caliph, had to be inserted, it 
was clearly best that it should be just such a “personnage fictif” 
as this. 

The problems raised by van Berchem in arguing for an 
identification with an “Abbasid caliph make it clear that the 
identification is dubious. Thus, when he quotes from a letter 
written by al-Mu tamid in his own hand (although admittedly 
under different circumstances) to Yasuf Ibn Tashufin, in which 
the Sevillan monarch uses the expression muhyi da‘wat al- 
khalifa al-imam amir al-mu’minin, van Berchem sees an “allusion 
trés claire a un hommage qui ne peut viser que le calife ab- 
basside.”"? This is correct, but the word khalifa is accompanied 
here by two other titles which make it clear that the reference 
is to a caliph in the normal sense of the word, imdm and amir 
al-mu’minin. The expression muhyi in this phrase is also not 
without significance, for it refers to the fact that the Almoravid 
leader was precisely a restorer of the “Abbasid da‘wa in al- 
Andalus. 

The situation is in fact much simpler. The words ‘abd allah 
are not found on Spanish Muslim coins in this position before 
this time. All the caliphs are regularly designated imam and 


1 Tbid., 273, n. 1 to 271 (cont.). 
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amir al-mu’minin, but never ‘abd allah. The intention is clearly, 
since the expression came into use only when there arose a 
vacancy in what was seen as the office of the caliphate, to 
fulfill the norms of coin inscription without committing one- 
self to an act of obedience to someone which one might later 
regret. With the takeover by the Almoravids at the end of the 
century there was a return to the invocation of the “Abbasids, 
and the Umayyad vacancy passed into history.** 


»2 H. W. Hazard, The Numismatic History of Late Medieval North Africa (cited 
above, chapter two, n.13), 51: “With a single unexplained exception . . . every 
piece of Murabit gold accords the epithet ‘Abd-Allah and the caliphal titles 
al-imam and amir al-mu’minin to this distant and shadowy suzerain, who was 
never individually named, though occasionally generically called al-‘Abbasi 
on the later dinars. For themselves the Murabits adopted the lesser titles al- 
amir and amir al-muslimin, never aspiring to the full caliphal rank. The 
silver, not restricted by Muslim political theory to the caliph, does not carry 
the deferential formulas.” See also E. Lévi-Provencal, “Arabica Occidentalia 
V, I, Le titre souverain des Almoravides et sa légitimation par le califat 
‘abbaside,” Arabica, 2, 1955, 265-80. 
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6. The Andalusian Muslims 
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DuRING the fifth/eleventh century the dominant group in 
the population of al-Andalus were the Andalusian-Arabs.' 
Despite the use of the term “Arab” to describe them, the 
members of this group lacked a common racial background. 
Descended from Arabs, Berbers long settled in the peninsula, 
Muwallads (converts to Islam from Christianity and Judaism), 
and the so-called “Slavs,” they were Muslims of mixed ances- 
try. By the time when the caliphal-‘amirid state collapsed, the 
differences separating these elements in the Muslim popu- 
lation of the peninsula had effectively ceased to have political, 
social, or cultural significance. Largely excluded or exempt 
from service in the military by the reforms of the latter part 
of the fourth/tenth century, increasingly Arabicized in lan- 
guage and culture, they had by the early fifth/eleventh century 
fused together in a common identity.? This ethnicity was char- 
acterized by Islam as a religion, Arabic as the language of 
culture, both Arabic and Romance as languages of speech, 
and al-Andalus itself as its territory. 

The variegated racial background of the members of this 
group and the significance of other, related, ethnic differences 
in the politics of the early fifth/eleventh century have never- 
theless encouraged the view that such a fusion as this had not 
in fact yet occurred. The longer settled Berbers, in particular, 
continued to be differentiated in a variety of ways from other 
members of this grouping. The objections which arise do not, 
however, substantially alter this general picture. 


‘ Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain, 14, argues for the use of the term An- 
dalusis, rather than Andalusians. 
* E. Lévi-Provengal, La civilisation arabe en Espagne, vue générale, Paris 1948, 


13. 
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The most serious objections to this view of the development 
of a common Andalusian identity by the early fifth/eleventh 
century emerge from the work of Pierre Guichard.$ He has 
shown that there were strong and important survivals of trib- 
alism and of social structures which he characterizes as “ori- 
ental” among both Arabs and Berbers in the peninsula. In 
particular, he has sought to demonstrate that the Arabs and 
Berbers who settled in Spain did not become assimilated into 
the original population of the country through intermarriage 
with them, that the Arabs and Berbers in general did not 
intermarry with each other, and that both of these groups 
retained the patrilineal structures which they brought with 
them from outside the peninsula. Although his thesis is di- 
rected against the view common to some modern Spanish 
historians of Muslim Spain, arguing in favor of a rapid assim- 
ilation of the Muslim conquerors of the country to the native 
population, in terms of what might be termed a genetic as- 
similation and also acculturation to the structural norms of 
pre-Islamic Spain, it clearly has relevance in other areas as 
well. He has shown that it was the family structures of the 
Arabs and Berbers, those which he calls oriental, which pre- 
vailed in Muslim Spain, even among non-Muslims. The inter- 
marrying of Arabs or Berbers with women of the native pop- 
ulation, and the association of muwallads, descendants of 
converts to Islam, with particular tribes among the conquer- 


3 Principally in Al-Andalus, estructura antropologica de una sociedad islamica en 
occidente, Barcelona 1976. The same author’s Structures sociales “orientales” et 
“occidentales” dans 'Espagne musulmane, Paris & The Hague 1977, is little more 
than the French original of this. See also id., “Le peuplement de la région 
de Valence aux deux premiers siécles de la domination musulmane,” Mélanges 
de la Casa de Velazquez, 5, 1969, 103-58; id., “Les Arabes ont bien envahi 
l'Espagne; les structures sociales de |'Espagne musulmane,” Annales—ESC, 
29, 1974, 1483-1513. 

+ A striking example of this tendency in modern Spanish historiography 
is a paper by F. Simonet, “L’influence de l’élément indigéne dans la civilisation 
des Maures de Grenade,” in Compte rendu du troisiéme Congres scientifique in- 
ternational des catholiques tenu a Bruxelles du 3 au 8 septembre 1894, huitieme 
section, Anthropologie, Brussels 1895, 270-94; the theme is still alive today, 
notably in the writings of C. Sanchez Albornoz. 
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ors, meant the retention, and the extension, of the tribal struc- 
tures of the Arabs and Berbers, and not their assimilation to 
the norms of the local population. Guichard argues that the 
divisions internal to the Arabs and Berbers, imported into the 
peninsula with the conquest, lasted thus until at least the end 
of the fourth/tenth century. If these had the significance which 
his work implies, the notion of a common Andalusian identity 
for the Muslims of the peninsula in the period following the 
collapse of the caliphal-‘amirid state would clearly stand in 
need of some modification.s 

Although Guichard’s arguments are supported with im- 
pressive documentation, they do little nevertheless to disturb 
the picture of overall assimilation to such a new identity. In 
the first place, these structures themselves, while they mark 
divisions between the Muslim (and probably also the non- 
Muslim) population, on the one hand, and the societies of 
pre-Islamic Spain and contemporary western Christian Eu- 
rope, on the other, do not demonstrate serious divisions in- 
ternal to the Muslim population of al-Andalus itself. On the 
contrary, as Guichard himself points out, in al-Andalus as in 
other Muslim territories, there was considerable acculturation 
by the local population to the social norms of the conquerors. 
Further, while he shows the survival of tribal structures among 
the Muslims, of all ethnic backgrounds, he fails to demonstrate 
that these had internal political or social significance within 


> It is but just to point out that Guichard himself does not go so far as to 
deny a common Andalusian identity. His concern is rather to question how 
far such an identity may be termed “Arab.” He notes the relative rarity of 
the term “Arab” as a description of the Andalusians in this period (Al-Andalus, 
38), pointed out earlier by Lévi-Provengal, and the use of such terms as 
“Andalusian,” “Slav,” “Berber,” but not “Arab,” to label various taifa dynas- 
ties. What is significant in this context, however, is that “Berber” in such 
descriptions always refers to new Berber dynasties, and that the broad lines 
of division, such as these are, leave these new Berbers on one side and all 
the others on the other. In an environment dominated by Arabs and Arabic, 
in religion, politics, and culture, one most of whose external ties were with 
just such an Arabic system, the absence of the term “Arab” is scarcely sur- 
prising, and the use of these other identifying labels for sub-groups appears 
perfectly acceptable. 
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al-Andalus itself. What his evidence suggests, rather, is that 
such survivals are the result simply of the patterns of settle- 
ment by the original conquerors, in tribal or jund units. Any 
divisions of political significance among these were effectively 
destroyed by the military reforms of al-Mansur, which first 
broke up such units and distributed their members through- 
out the army and subsequently removed such people from 
military service completely. There is no evidence to suggest 
that tribalism or other survivals marking one group off from 
others in the Andalusian population had any significance, on 
the political or on any other level, during the fifth/eleventh 
century. 

In political terms it might be expected that such survivals 
of tribalism among the Berbers of the peninsula, those who 
may be called “old” Berbers, would have dictated at least some 
solidarity, if perhaps selectively pursued, with the newer Ber- 
ber arrivals among the “old” Berbers. On the part of the other 
Andalusians, too, we might justifiably expect to find acommon 
hostility to new Berbers and old Berbers alike. Neither is the 
case. The old Berbers show a remarkable tendency, as has 
been seen, to political alliance with other Andalusians. And 
these other Andalusians, if regarded as somehow differen- 
tiated from the Berbers, display a degree of solidarity with 
them which at times, particularly at the beginning of the fitna, 
contrasts sharply with their attitudes toward the newer Berber 
arrivals. 

Further, it might be expected that there should be some 
evidence for the survival, alongside other survivals, of Berber 
as the main language of speech, if not necessarily of culture, 
among the older Berber element in the country. In fact, how- 
ever, all the evidence suggests very strongly that there took 
place a rapid linguistic acculturation among these old Berbers. 
On the literary level they adopted Arabic, and on the non- 
literary level, Arabic and Romance.® There is no evidence to 


° Cf. C. Sanchez Albornoz, “Espagne préislamique et Espagne musulmane,” 
Revue Historique, 237, 1967, 301-02; H. Pérés, “L’arabe dialectal en Espagne 
musulmane aux Xe et XIe siécles de notre ére,” in Mélanges offerts a William 
Marais par l'Institut d'Etudes islamiques de l'Université de Paris, Paris 1950, 289- 
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suggest that Berber speech survived for very long after the 
establishment of these Berbers in the peninsula. 

For all the survivals of foreign social norms and mores 
among the older Berber settlers, they were united to other 
Andalusians by history and a common culture, by language, 
by patterns of settlement and of social distinction within the 
broader society. For all their common ancestry, on the other 
hand, and shared practices (not all of which were unique to 
the Berbers), the old Berbers were too solidly differentiated 
from the newer arrivals, and also too much at risk from them, 
to look to them for solidarity or alliances which the new Ber- 
bers themselves seem not to have sought or even expected.’ 

There remains nonetheless the question how such a unity 
and a common identity were able to develop among the An- 


g9; ¢d., “Les éléments ethniques de l’Espagne musulmane et la langue arabe, 
au Ve/Xle siécle,” in Etudes d’Orientalisme dédiées a la mémoire de Lévi-Provencal, 
Paris 1962, I, 717-31. See also Ibn Hazm, Jamhara, ed. Lévi-Provencal, 248, 
415, on the rare families in his day who had managed to remain without any 
knowledge of Romance, and remarks which suggest that some knowledge of 
it was perfectly normal among people of all classes; id., Kitab al-Tagrib li-hadd 
al-mantiq, ed. I. “Abbas, Beirut 1959, 15, 52, 54. N. Daniel, The Arabs and 
Medieval Europe, London 1975, 83, suggests that language did not form a 
great barrier to integration in fifth/eleventh century Spain, at least in cultural 
terms. Al-Wansharisi reports a case in which people who do not know the 
Arabic language, it was recommended, might offer prayer in Berber, “for 
Allah knows all languages better than anyone,” but he gives neither a place 
nor a date for it (al-Wansharisi, La Pierre de touche extraordinaire et le Recueil 
qui expose clairement les Fetwas [consultations juridiques] des docteurs d'Ifrigiya, de 
V’Andalouste et du Maghreb, extracted and trans. E. Amar, in Archives Marocaines, 
12-13, 1908-1909, vol. 12, 49). 

7 It is in this context that the attempts of old Berber taifa dynasties (and 
others besides them) to disguise their backgrounds and to assume false, but 
better-sounding, genealogies should properly be viewed: the attempts of new 
Berbers to seize power in al-Andalus represented, for such old Berbers, an 
attempt at Berberization of the country, with foreseeable and undesirable 
changes in all spheres implicit in it. Thus it is that the Andalusians of all 
types are described as “either Arab or becoming Arab” (imma ‘arab aw 
muta‘arribiin; Ibn Sa‘id, quoted in al-Maqgqari, Azhar al-riyad ft akhbar ‘Iyad, 
ed. M. al-Saqqa, I. al-Abyari and ‘A. al-H. Shilbi, 3 vols., Cairo 1358/1939, 
I, 30); they feared and resented what they apprehended as creeping Ber- 
berization among their rulers (cf. Ibn Qutayba, quoted in Ibn Bassam, Dha- 
khira, I part i, 78; nakahii ilayhim wa-tabarbari: ma‘ahum). 
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dalusians so rapidly and so completely. Until the early part 
of the fourth/tenth century there were frequent and often 
serious rebellions against the authority of Cordoba, many of 
them based on ethnic as well as social divisions within the 
Muslim population. Yet three generations later there is no 
trace of them. What can be seen is a hostility on the part of 
the Andalusians as a whole to the new Berbers. 

The new ethnicity of these Andalusian-Arabs derived, as 
has been seen, from a massive acculturation to the norms of 
the Arab Muslims, despite their relatively small numbers in 
the conquest and settlement of the peninsula. What gave this 
process its greatest force, however, and made it so significant 
in the development of an Andalusian-Arab ethnicity was the 
peaking of the conversion curve, as identified by Bulliet, in 
the middle years of the fourth/tenth century. By the death of 
al-Mansur, its full effects were visible, in the existence of a 
huge Muslim population descended from the early Muslim 
settlers and, much more strongly in numerical terms, from 
the great conversions of the fourth/tenth century. As Bulliet, 
followed by Glick, points out, one important consequence of 
conversion was increased acculturation to dominant norms.® 
In Spain, it is likely that the fact that the newcomers were 
Muslims, like the Andalusian-Arabs themselves, acted to stress 
for the Andalusian-Arabs their own sense of differentiation 
from them; whereas in other areas of the Islamic world such 
newcomers often represented late conversions, or even non- 
conversion, to Islam, and thus less of a threat to the Islamic 
identity of the people whom they ruled, in Spain it was pre- 
cisely the similarity between the newcomers and the local in- 
habitants which acted to emphasize for the local people the 
feelings of their own specific ethnic identity within Islam. 

Among the Iberians and “Slavs,” similarly, there is no evi- 
dence to suggest a less than full assimilation into an Anda- 
lusian identity. The only exception to this is some slight ma- 


*Guichard, Al-Andalus, offers the best assembly of material on the back- 
ground to this whole question; for the most recent and persuasive account 
of its significance see Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain, chapter five, pp. 165- 
93. Cf. also Bulliet, Conversion, passim. 
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terial suggestive of shu ‘tibism among the Slavs. All that survives 
of this is the Risala of Ibn Gharsiya, which does not support 
the idea that such shu‘tbism existed in any significant amount.9 
In al-Andalus, as elsewhere, the Shu tibiya was a form of na- 
tional self-assertion, in cultural terms, by non-Arabs against 
Arab domination and Arab claims to superiority. It expressed 
itself largely in Islamic terms, although exempla and other 
material drawn from non-Islamic sources are used by Shu‘tbi 
writers. The whole framework of this contest was, however, 
thoroughly Islamic. The Shu‘tbiya, whatever else it was, was 
never an anti-Islamic movement, and many shu‘udbi writers 
were devout and scholarly Muslims. 

In Spain, at least as it is revealed in the Risdla of Ibn Ghar- 
siya, the Shu‘abiya was a claim to full inclusion within the 
Islamic community on terms of equality with the Arabs, or 
Andalusians. That is to say, Ibn Gharsiya was not concerned 
with winning equality with certain other Muslim groups in al- 
Andalus, notably the Berbers. The Berbers of al-Andalus are 
not mentioned at all in his epistle. The cultural qualifications 
which provided part of the shu‘tbi justification for its claims 
make clear why this should have been so. The culture of Islam, 


9 The risdala is printed in al-‘Abbadi, Los Eslavos de Espana; it is translated 
into English in J. T. Monroe, The Shu Ubuyya in al-Andalus, The Risala of Ibn 
Garcia and Five Refutations, Berkeley, Los Angeles, & London 1970, 23-29. 
See also I. Goldziher, “Die Su‘dbijja unter den Muhammedanern in Spa- 
nien,” ZDMG, 53, 1899, 601-20; Els, III, 773, art. Ibn Gharsiya (H. Monés), 
with bibliography. At Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, IV part i, 22, there is an account 
of a number of other Hispano-Muslim Slavs who achieved some eminence 
on account of their literary or scholarly attainments. Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 
422 no. 1212, is largely dependent on this passage from Ibn Bassam. At tbid., 
45 no. 147, there is an account of an Arab pupil of one of these Slavs, who 
studied with him in 425/1033-34. One of these Slavs, called Habib, was, like 
Ibn Gharsiya, the author of a shu‘tbi work. His was entitled Kitab al-istizhar 
wal-mughalaba ‘ala man ankara fada’il al-sagaliba (“Book of the overcoming 
and combating of those who deny the merits of the Slavs”); Ibn Bassam, 
loc.cit.; Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 422 no. 1212. See also H.A.R. Gibb, “The Social 
Significance of the Shuubiya,” in id., Studies on the Civilization of Islam, 62-73, 
(originally published in Studia Orientalia Ioanni Pedersen dicata, Copenhagen 
1953, 105-14); R. P. Mottahadeh, “The Shu'dbiyah controversy and the social 
history of early Islamic Iran,” [JMES, 7, 1976, 161-82, especially 162. 
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and the society of Islam, in the Iberian peninsula, were dom- 
inated by Arabs and those who were associated with them, 
and they were expressed in terms of Arab norms and through 
an Arabic linguistic form. A claim to a position of less insig- 
nificance within such a system therefore meant a claim to 
association, and competition, with Arabs. This is slightly ob- 
scured by the style of the epistle itself. Using the standard 
patterns, vocabulary, arguments, and ideas of earlier oriental 
shu‘tbi writers, Ibn Gharsiya appears to be claiming dis- 
sociation from the Arabs.’° This, indeed, is close to what was 
aimed at by oriental shu‘tbi writers. In the Andalusian con- 
text, however, exactly the opposite was the aim. Fuller inte- 
gration with the Arabs, or Andalusians, was for Slavs the only 
way in which they could aspire to an integration into Islamic 
society which had any significance. 

The Risala of Ibn Gharsiya is in some ways curious. The 
epistle has all the appearance of a literary exercise, rather 
than of a serious political statement. It was indeed called forth 
by a semi-literary quarrel, with a poet of a dynasty of Arab 
origin." There is scarcely any originality of contents in the 
work, as compared with other shu‘tbi works. One of the 
arguments which Ibn Gharsiya uses is that of distinguished 
pre-Islamic ancestry.‘ The ancestors to whom he, as a Slav, 
lays claim in the epistle are not, however, his own. As his name 
shows, he came from a non-Muslim part of Spain, which seems 
to have been rare for Slavs. It is known from other sources 
that he came from Galicia.'3 Yet the pre-Islamic ancestors to 
whom he lays claim are Byzantine Greeks and Sassanian Per- 
sians. In fact it is highly unlikely that any Slavs were of Iranian 
origin, and it is likely that, in Spain at least, few Slavs came 
from the territories of the Byzantine empire.'t The martial 


‘° Monroe’s introduction to his translation of Ibn Gharsiya’s risdla, 12. 

" Tbid. 

‘*s Monroe, 24, 26. 

‘3 [bid., 11. 

‘4 See D. Ayalon, “The Eunuchs in Islam,” cited above, Chapter 2. This is 


the best study to date on the subject of the Slavs, in the Iberian peninsula 
and elsewhere. 
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qualities of these ancestors are made much of in the epistle, 
and compared with the nomadic, animal-herding habits of 
the Arabs before Islam, to the disadvantage of the Arabs.*5 

Color is also used by Ibn Gharsiya as an argument. Al- 
though Islam does not, in theory, recognize differences be- 
tween people on the basis of their color, color prejudice did 
exist, from quite an early period.'® A lighter skin was in gen- 
eral preferred to a darker. The use of the terms abyad (white) 
and aswad (black) to distinguish on occasion between members 
of different social classes, with white being an attribute of 
higher social class than black, is derived from this sort of non- 
institutionalized racial prejudice.'?7 Ibn Gharsiya is proud of 
the lightness of color of the Slavs, as against the Arabs. “Am 
I to suppose that you have maligned or despised this respected 
non-Arab nation, without realising that they are the blond, 
the fair-complexioned ones?” he argues.'* And again, “It did 
not harm them if they witnessed deeds of nobility, or faced 
their peers on the day of war, that their complexion was not 
dark.”?9 

The distinguished ancestry claimed by Ibn Gharsiya for his 
“nation” provided him with another claim to set off against 
the superiority within Islam of the Arabs. The Arabs were 
the nation to whom Islam had been vouchsafed by God before 
others. Yet this did not consign all other faiths to the same 
contempt, as denying the truth of Islam. While paganism was 
utterly condemned, Judaism and Christianity, as possessing a 
partial version of the truth represented by Islam, were con- 
doned. They were a higher form of non-Islamic religion. This 
is seized by Ibn Gharsiya as an argument against the Arabs. 
Before the advent of Islam the Arabs were merely pagans. 


‘5 Monroe, 24. 

16 Cf. B. Lewis, Race and Color in Islam, New York 1971, passim. 

17 Cf., e.g., al-Dabbi, Bughya, 198 no. 484; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, | part i, 
124-25, 268; Ibn Hayyan, quoted in ibid., 1 part i, 362; Ibn al-Khatib, quoted 
in al-Maqqari, Azhar al-Riyad, 1, 61; Ibn Shuhayd, quoted in Ibn Bassam, 
Dhakhira, 1 part i, 167-71. 

8 Monroe, 24. 

19 Tbid. 
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The ancestors of the Slavs, on the other hand, he claims, were 
Christians.?° This too is a claim to Slav superiority over Arabs. 
“As for us, he delivered us from the worshippers of the Trinity 
and the reverence of the Cross; whereas you he delivered 
from the followers of an abominable religion and from the 
worship of idols.”?' Christianity is a nobler faith from which 
to come to Islam than the paganism of pre-Islamic Arabia. 

For all the anti-Arab tone of the epistle, however, it is not 
an attempt to belittle the Arabs. Rather, it is an attempt to 
emphasize the position within Islam to which the Slavs are 
entitled by virtue of their past as contrasted with that of the 
Arabs. It is not an anti-Islamic document either. Christianity 
in the epistle is a better stepping-stone to Islam than paganism, 
but it is only a stepping-stone. Ibn Gharsiya was a devout 
Muslim, as the epistle shows in many places. He was also a 
cultured and thoroughgoing member of an Arabic civiliza- 
tion.?? This, during the fifth/eleventh century, the “new” Ber- 
bers clearly were not. Fear of berberization in fifth/eleventh 
century al-Andalus meant fear of the loss of carefully and 
painstakingly acquired identity with such an Islamic, Arabic 
culture. Ibn Gharsiya even goes so far as to suggest some sort 
of blood relationship with Abraham for the Byzantines, pre- 
sumably on the basis of their Christianity.?3 

Byzantium, Rome, Iran, Christianity, lightness of color, 
martial valor, civilization, pride in ancestry are the bedrock 
of Ibn Gharsiya’s shu‘tbism. Most of these were mistaken or 
false attributes of many or most of the Slavs in al-Andalus. 
They illustrated, however, the desirable qualities which the 
Slavs had available to them, to put up against the Arabs, as 
claims to equality with them. For it was equality that the Slavs 
wanted, and those with whom they sought this equality were 
the Andalusian Arabs. This is why, for example, the Berbers 


*° Ibid., 27. Some Slavs were possibly Christian, even at this date, but it is 
quite likely that a sizeable proportion of them, possibly the majority, were 
not, at least among those imported into the Iberian peninsula. 

** Monroe, 27. 

* Cf. n. g, above. 

*s Monroe, 24. 
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are not mentioned throughout the text of the epistle. This is 
why, too, the Arabs are the only group which is dealt with in 
the epistle by Ibn Gharsiya. 

Another curious feature of Ibn Gharsiya’s epistle also calls 
for comment. As has been mentioned, the shu‘tbiya was a 
movement of national self-assertion by non-Arabs, directed, 
from within Islam, against Arab claims to superiority. The 
major shu'abi writers were, in consequence, Muslims from 
among the nations conquered by Islam, most particularly the 
Persians. In al-Andalus, however, the major shu'abi docu- 
ment did not come from the pen of one of the muwalladin, 
the descendants of Christian Spanish converts to Islam. In a 
sense there was no, or little, need for such a development, 
because of the great assimilation of this group into Andalusian 
Muslim culture, because of the very small number of real Arab 
families in the peninsula, because of the emergence of a gen- 
uine Andalusian grouping in the state by the fourth/tenth 
century.*4 Nor did it come from one of the more normal Slavs, 
normal in the sense of coming from somewhere outside the 
peninsula. Ibn Gharsiya came from inside the peninsula, from 
Christian Spain. In other words, it was written by a Slav who 
was at the same time a Spanish Christian by origin. Ibn Ghar- 
siya in this way straddled the gap between the Slav and the 
Andalusian in some degree. In spite of this, however, as Mon- 
roe quite correctly points out, he was not a Christian Spaniard 
attacking the conquerors of his homeland.*5 He was both a 
Slav and, in a sense, an Andalusian, and it was from this 
mixture of cultural, ethnic, and political backgrounds that he 
made his claim to a full and equal place within Islam. 

In this connection, given the importance which the muwallad 
revolts had had until the first third of the fourth/tenth cen- 
tury, it is striking to note the almost complete absence of the 
term muwallad from the sources dealing with the fifth/eleventh 


24 See E. Lévi-Provengal. L’Espagne musulmane au Xe siécle, institutions et vie 
sociale, Paris 1932, 18-23; Sanchez Albornoz, article cited above (n. 6); 
E. Terés, “Linajes arabes en al-Andalus segtin la “Yamhara’ de Ibn Hazm,” 
Al-Andalus, 22, 1957, 55-111; 337-79. 

25 Monroe, 12. 
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century. It seems to occur only once, and that in a context 
referring to a much earlier period.*® All the evidence which 
we have points to the conclusion that the dividing lines within 
the Muslim community which had mattered up until the ume 
of the Hafsanids had disappeared with the Mansurid demil- 
itarization of the junds and the subjection of the Andalusians 
as a whole to alien mercenary control. 

In the religious sphere the Andalusians acquired unity at 
a much earlier date. Almost from the start of the Umayyad 
period in the peninsula, Andalusian Islam is marked by char- 
acteristics of uniformity, correctness, and staidness. It was 
completely Sunni, and the only legal madhhab to enjoy official 
recognition throughout the taifa period was that of Malik.*7 
The identification of Malik with Medina, the city of Muham- 
mad, served to stress the orthodoxy of the country and of its 
rulers. There is hardly any evidence of Shiism or of other 
forms of heterodoxy during the fifth/eleventh century, and 
such evidence as there is is concerned with newcomers to the 
peninsula.?* In this context, the way to express divergence 


6 Ibn Hazm, Jamhara, ed. Lévi-Provengal, 248; the reference is to an up- 
rising of muwallads against the Arabs in the third/ninth century. 

*7 Cf, especially A. M. Turki, “La vénération pour Malik et la physionomie 
du Malikisme andalou,” SJ, 33, 1971, 41-65; see also J. Lopez Ortiz, “La 
recepcién de la escuela malequi en Espana,” Anuario de Historia del Derecho 
espanol, 7, 1930, 1-169; R. Brunschvig, “Polémiques médiévales autour du rite 
de Malik,” Al-Andalus, 15, 1950, 377-435; E. Lévi-Provengal, “Le Malikisme 
andalou et les apports doctrinaux de lOrient,” RIEEI, 1, 1953, 156-71; 
G. Makdisi, “The significance of the Sunni schools of law in Islamic religious 
history,” JJ/MES, 10, 1979, 1-8; H. Monés, “Le role des hommes de religion 
dans l'histoire de l’Espagne musulmane jusqu’a la fin du Califat,” S/, 20, 
1964, 47-88; M. “A. Makki, Ensayo sobre las aportaciones orentales en la Espana 
musulmana y su influencia en la formacién de la cultura hispano-drabe, Madrid 
1968, go-110; D. Urvoy, “Une étude sociologique des mouvements religieux 
dans |'Espagne musulmane de la chute du califat au milieu du XII Ie siécle,” 
Mélanges de la Casa de Velazquez, 8, 1972, 223-93; td., Le monde des ulémas 
andalous du V/XIe au VII/XIITe siécle, étude soctologique, Geneva 1978 (on this 
work see the review-article of A. M. Turki, “A propos d’un ouvrage récent 
de sociologie religieuse,” Arabica, 27, 1980, 92-101). 

*8 A strange example from the very beginning of the century involves an 
Umayyad prince who was exiled from the peninsula by the Manstrids. He 
went to north Africa and, under the sobriquet Aba: Rakwa (“The man with 
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from the religious behavior of the majority was through ad- 
herence to a different Sunni madhhab, and even this remained 
very slight throughout the taifa period. 

For the first of these, Shi‘ism and other forms of non-Sunni 
Islam, there are several examples. The Hammiadids, de- 
scended from “Ali Ibn Abi Talib, were attacked as Shi‘ites 
by Ibn Shuhayd (383/992-426/1035). In a lament for Cordoba 
under Hammidid control he describes the inhabitants of the 
city in these terms: tabarbari wa-tagharrabi wa-tamassaril (“they 
became Berberized, mingled with Moroccans, and adopted 
the creed of the Egyptians”).*9 But the Hammidids actually 
made no attempt to impose Shiism on the country. They 
took power in the name of a Sunni caliph, Hisham II al- 
Mu’ayyad; they maintained the Maliki Sunni legal system in- 
tact, and they never acknowledged any pretensions to au- 
thority there on the part of the Shi'ite Fatimids of Egypt.3° 
They seem, rather, to have been little interested in the reli- 
gious tendencies of their subjects. As Makki puts it, the Shi'ism 
of the Hammidids was “pale and lacking in spirit.”3" Ibn 


a leather bottle”), became notorious as the leader of a Shi rebellion against 
the Fatimids of Egypt. After two years of some success he was captured and 
put to death by them (al-Maqaari, Analectes, I, g1 1-12; S. Lane-Poole, A History 
of Egypt in the Middle Ages, London 1914*, 128-29; De Lacy O'Leary, A Short 
History of the Fatimid Khalifate, London 1923, 147-52). At al-Maqgari, loc.cit., 
a line of poetry by this Umayyad prince is quoted (‘ala al-mar’ an yas‘ li-ma 
fihi naf‘uhu wa-laysa ‘alayhi an yusa idahu al-dahru) which has a curiously fitting 
application to his career. The work of Ibn al-Abbar discussed by A. Ghedira, 
“Un traité inédit d’'Ibn al-Abbar a tendance chiite,” Al-Andalus, 22, 1957, 31- 
54, is from the seventh/thirteenth century. 

#9 Quoted from J. T. Monroe, Hispano-Arabic Poetry, 160 (translation, 161). 

s° Cf. Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, | part ii, 13. R. Blachére, “La vie et l’oeuvre 
du poéte-épistolier andalou Ibn Darrag al-Kastalli,” Hespéris, 16, 1933, 99- 
121, quotes (110-11) part of a poem by Ibn Darraj (347/958-421/1030) in 
which the poet addresses the Hammidids with fairly explicit references to 
their “Alid, Shti connections. As Blachére remarks, this piece “sonne étrange 
dans cette Espagne musulmane a peu prés pure d’influence schismatique” 
(tbid.); but it does not indicate that the Hammidids sought to impose Shi'ism 
on their subjects, or even that they were very strongly concerned about it 
themselves. 

31M. “A. Makki, “Al-Tashayyu’ fi al-Andalus,” RIEEI, 2, 1954, Arabic 
section 93-149 (Arabic). The quotation is to be found at 135. 
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Hazm also mentions that the inhabitants of a village near 
Almeria called Velefique were Shi‘ites.3* ,The other examples 
are concerned not with Shrism but with Kharijism. Like 
Shi‘ism, Kharijism was very rare in the peninsula, but it was 
not totally absent. Ibn Hazm tells us that most Kharijis there 
were Ibadis, which probably had something to do with the 
strength of that sect in north Africa, especially since the cases 
of which we have information are new Berbers.33 According 
to Ibn Hayyan, two of the Birzalid rulers of Carmona were 
Nakiri, or Nukkari, Ibadis, as were the rest of their tribe.34 
Another source tells us that the B. Nah, of Moron, north 
African Berbers like the Birzalids, were also Ibadis, though 
without specifying their particular sub-sect.35 In the former 
case, that of the Birzalids, Ibn Hayyan praises the two rulers 
of that dynasty whom he mentions, saying that they differed 
from the common run of kings “despite their beliefs as Nakiri 
Ibadis.” The remark seems to suggest that, like the Ham- 
mudids, these dynasties made little or no attempt to impose 
their religious beliefs on their subjects. 

There is somewhat more evidence for support by individ- 
uals of legal schools other than that of Malik. Although Ma- 
likism was the officially recognized school from an early pe- 
riod, and that of the vast majority of scholars there, there 
were, it seems, some people who had tendencies toward other 
schools at most periods, despite the intolerance with which 
the inhabitants of the country are described by al-Muqaddasi. 
He reports, in the late years of the fourth/tenth century, that 


** Ibn Hazm, Nagt al-‘Aris, ed. Seybold, Revista del Centro de Estudios his- 
toricos de Granada y su reino, 1, 1911, 247 (Lévi-Provencal, HEM:2, I, 161, 
followed by Makki, Ensayo, 178, interprets the Arabic to mean that the people 
were Kharijis, but the text does not appear to support this). At the same 
point Ibn Hazm claims that the people of Wadi Bani Tawba were Mu'‘tazilis. 
Velefique, or Belefique, mentioned here by Ibn Hazm, is among the towns 
lamented in the anonymous Morisco appeal to the Turkish Sultan at the start 
of the sixteenth century (cf. Monroe, Hispano-Arabic Poetry, 386-87). 

38 Ibn Hazm, Fisal, [V, 189-91. 

‘Ibn Hayyan, quoted in Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 237. 

s» Anonymous untitled text in Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, III, 295. 
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if the Andalusians “find any Hanafi or Shafi‘l they banish 
him, while if they come upon a Mu‘ tazili or a Shi‘i or anyone 
of those types they kill him.”3° The evidence for the first of 
these, Hanafism, is very slight indeed for this period. Ibn 
Hazm wrote a polemic against Hanafism, part of which at 
least has survived, but a great part of his works consists of 
attacks on schools of thought with which he disagreed, and 
this need not mean that there were any Hanafis in Spain in 
his day.37 Of Shafi'‘is there is a little more known. Al-‘Udhri, 
the author of a useful work on the geography of the peninsula 
at the end of the century, professed Shafi opinions.3° Ibn 
Hazm, in his Risdla on the merits of the peninsula, tells us of 
two Shafiis, Aba Umayya al-Hijari and Qasim b. Muham- 
mad.39 And Ibn “Abd al-Barr (368/978-463/1070), who was a 
friend of Ibn Hazm and served as gddi in Lisbon under the 
Aftasids, had Shafiii leanings, although he judged in accord- 
ance with Maliki teaching.4° Other schools too are not unrep- 
resented. Ibn Hazm describes Abt al-Walid al-Baji as an 


8° Al-Mugaddasi, Ahsan al-Tagdsim, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leiden 19067, 236; 
cf. also the remarks of al-Shaqundi, Risdla, in al-Maqgqari, Analectes, II, 145 
(tr. A. Luya, “La ‘Risala’ d’a8-Sakundi,” Hespéris, 22, 1936, 170). 

87 F. Ben Achour, “Un ouvrage inconnu d’Ibn Hazm,” in Proceedings of the 
Twenty-Second Congress of Orientalists Held in Istanbul September 15th to 22nd 
1951, Leiden 1957, Il, 182-88. Ibn al-Abbar, “Apéndice,” 321 no. 2641, 
reports of a Saragossan who went to the east as a young man, apparently in 
the second half of the fifth/eleventh century, that in Mecca he lived next door 
to the leading Hanafi scholar in the city, but he does not say whether he 
studied with him. 

38 Urvoy, Ulémas andalous, 106. 

39 Ibn Hazm, Risdla fi fada’il ahl al-Andalus, in al-Maqqari, Analectes, I1, 116, 
117 (translated into English in P. de Gayangos, The Mohammedan Dynasties, 1, 
168-go; translated into French by Ch. Pellat, “Ibn Hazm, bibliographe et 
apologiste de | Espagne musulmane,” Al-Andalus, 19, 1954, 53-102). See also 
Urvoy, Ulémas andalous, 104-15. 

4° Cf. El*, III, 674 (art. Ch. Pellat); Urvoy, loc.ctt., also reports the case of 
‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Umawi (377/987-88-461/1068-69) who served 
as imam in Cordoba although he was a Shafi. In the previous century Aba 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah, a son of ‘Abd al-Rahmaan III al-Nasir, had been a 
Shafil as well (cf. F. Pons Boigues, Los Historiadores y Gedgrafos Arabigo-Es- 
panoles, 800-1450 A.D., Madrid 1898 [repr. Amsterdam 1972], 58 no. 16). 
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Ash‘ari.4? Ibn Hazm himself was a Zahiri, as was one of his 
teachers.4? Al-Humaydi, who was one of his pupils, was also 
a Zahiri, but concealed this for the sake of his career.43 
Apart from these examples, there is some evidence that 
other sorts of heterodoxy, not always more clearly defined 
than as heterodoxy, occasionally existed, or were thought to 
exist, during the fifth/eleventh century.44 Under Hisham II 


# Ibn Hazm, Fisal, 1, 88. Cf. also Ibn al-Abbar, “Apéndice,” 340 no. 2697; 
346 no. 2711; Ibn ‘Atiya, Fihns, ed. M. Aba al-Ajfan & M. al-Zahi, Beirut 
1400/1980, 54, 55-56, 70-71. At Fisal, IV, 204, Ibn Hazm suggests that Ash‘arism 
was dying out in al-Andalus in his day. See also J. M. Forneas, “De la trans- 
misién de algunas obras de tendencia aS‘ari en al-Andalus,” Al-Awraq, 1, 
1978, 4-11. 

42 In his Risala fi fada’il ahi al-Andalus (in al-Maqgari, Analectes, Il, 120), 
written in early manhood, Ibn Hazm indicates that he was then a Maliki; but 
later in life he became a Zahiri (cf. EJ*, III, 790-99, art. R. Arnaldez). For 
his teacher who was a Zahiri, cf. Ibn Hazm, Risdlat al-talkhis i-wujith al-takhlis, 
ed. I. “Abbas, in Al-Radd ‘ala Ibn al-Naghrila al-Yahidi wa-rasa@‘il ukhra, Cairo 
1380/1960, 140 and n. ad loc. The most famous Zahiri in al-Andalus before 
the time of Ibn Hazm was Mundhir b. Sa‘id al-Ballati, who was qgadi of 
Cordoba in the first half of the fourth/tenth century, dying in 355/966 (cf. 
R. Castej6n Calderén, Los juristas hispano-musulmanas [Desde la conquista hasta 
la caida del califato de Cordoba. - Anos 711 a 1031 de C.], Madrid 1948, 153 no. 
285, with sources). He judged according to Maliki law, but he taught the 
doctrines of the Zahiri school. Ibn Hazm’s works were burned in public in 
Seville during his lifetime, by the “Abbadids, but political reasons probably 
lay behind this action, at least in part (Ibn Hazm was a supporter of the 
Umayyads, and unremittingly hostile to the “Abbadids of Seville); see Ibn 
Hayyan, quoted in Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, | part i, 142; for an example of 
the burning of books as a means of censorship, or as an expression of cen- 
soriousness, cf. the remarks, on the burning of some books written by al- 
Ghazali in Almeria slightly later, of Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 662-63 no. 1841. 

43 1. Goldziher, The Zahiris, Their Doctrine and Their History, a Contribution to 
the History of Islamic Theology, trans. W. Behn, Leiden 1971 (originally pub- 
lished as Die Zahiniten. Ihr Lehrsystem und ihre Geschichte. Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der muhammedanischen Theologie, Leipzig 1884), 158. For another Zahiri cf. 
Ibn al-Abbar, “Apéndice,” 282-83 no. 2520; this man, Faraj b. Hudayda of 
Badajoz, had to leave his native city because of (unspecified) differences with 
its Aftasid ruler, and moved to Seville, where al-Mu‘tadid gave him a post 
in a mosque which he had just finished building. 

# For Muttazilis, cf. above, n. 32. Ibn Hazm, Risdla fi fada’il ahl al-Andalus 
(Analectes, II, 120); there is no evidence of any Hanbalism in al-Andalus 
(Urvoy, Ulémas andalous 105), except for a report that Qasim b. Asbagh (died 
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al-Mu’ayyad or Hisham III al-Mu‘tadd (the source does not 
make it clear which is meant, but it seems likely that it was 
the latter) a group of doctors were accused of certain faults 
with regard to their religion. Although their offense is not 
described, it may well have been some form of heterodox 
leaning. That the charge was brought against a group of doc- 
tors may indicate that the offense was connected with their 
study of medicine, and be connected with the unease with 
which Islam sometimes regarded the secular sciences. For all 
that, at least one of them, Ibn al-Iflili, who had served Mu- 
hammad al-Mustakfi as a katib, spent some time in jail.45 
The case of al-Talamanki was rather different. He was a 
scholar of great repute. He had studied in his youth in the 
east, as well as in his native Spain, and he had a great number 
of pupils, among them Ibn Hazm, many of whom can be 
traced through the biographical dictionaries.4® In 425/1034 


340/951) and some others studied Ibn Hanbal’s works (cf. Castejon Calderén, 
Juristas, 153, no.287). This man, Qasim b. Asbagh, is reported to have trans- 
mitted the teaching of Sufyan al-Thawri, via Muhammad b. Waddah, to Ibn 
“Abd al-Barr al-Namari (or al-Numayri) (H.-P. Raddatz, Die Stellung und 
Bedeutung des Sufyan at-Tauri (gest. 778), Bonn 1967, 113. Despite the claim 
of Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, Heidelberg 1922, 233 (= English trans- 
lation, The Renaissance of Islam, London 1937, 212 [where the source is omit- 
ted], Spanish version, El renacimiento del Islam, Madrid 1936, 262), that Awza‘ism, 
the main legal madhhab of al-Andalus before the introduction of Malikism, 
had disappeared in the third/ninth century, it appears to have continued to 
exist: Muhammad b, Waddah, mentioned above as a transmitter of the teach- 
ings of Sufyan al-Thawri, apparently also taught Ibn “Abd al-Barr the svyar 
of al-Awza’‘i (although Ibn “Abd al-Barr also received Maliki instruction from 
a pupil of this Muhammad b. Waddah; cf. Ibn “Atiya, Fihris, 57). 

45 Ibn Hayyan, quoted in Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, | part i, 241ff.; for his 
rank as vizier see Ibn Bashkuwal, ed. Husayni, gq4f. no. 206; the entry for 
him in El‘, III, 806-07 (by Ch. Pellat) does not list medicine among the subjects 
which he studied. The group of those accused with him in this apparent 
doctors’ plot included Ibn ‘Asim, al-Basbasi, al-Hammar, and others whose 
names are not preserved. 

4© For pupils of his see al-Dabbi, Bughya, 105 no. 241; 325 no. 894; 475 
no. 1442; Ibn al-Abbar, Mu jam, 16 no. 12; 23-24 no. 17; 179-80 no. 159; 
id., Takmila, 433 no. 1237; 447 No. 1282; 450-51 nO. 1292; 456 no. 1311; 605 
no. 1689; id., “Apéndice,” 170 no. 2207; 241 no. 2399; 269 no. 2479; 358- 
59 no. 2746; for teachers of his see al-Dabbi, Bughya, 38-39 no. 14; 185 no. 
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he was accused of heresy.47 In spite of his very advanced age 
(he was already over eighty at this time) he seems to have 
been punished for this, although, thanks to the intervention 
of the gadi of Talamanka, he avoided a death penalty, and he 
survived for another four years thereafter.4* The number of 
his pupils, and the influence which he might exert upon them, 
may have increased the desirability of prosecuting him.49 
Apart from these followers of schools other than Malik’s, 
and the few examples of Shiis and Kharijis who have been 
considered, Andalusian Islam displays a remarkable uniform- 
ity, especially by comparison with other Islamic areas. An- 
dalusian Islam interacted with the religion of the native pop- 
ulation of the peninsula, Christianity, but to a limited extent. 
Muslims used the Christian calendar. The greater suitability 
of the Christian calendar, tied as it was to the seasons, in a 
still largely agricultural economy, was clear. It is found, how- 
ever, used quite freely even among people for whom it could 
have been of no particular advantage, whether of compre- 
hension or of anything else. It is found, for example, in a 
description of the times at which a scholar used to receive 
pupils.5° More significantly, it is reported that Muslims in 
Spain observed Christian festivals. The celebration of the 
Christian New Year, under the name igdmat yanir, and of 


452; 523 no. 1566; Ibn al-Abbar, Mu jam, 179-80 no. 159; see also al-Dabbi, 
Bughya, 250 no. 645; 385 no. 1125; Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 523 no. 1463; 587 
no. 1646; id., “Apéndice,” 151 no. 2160; 167 no. 2199; 289 no. 2540; 310- 
11 no. 2611; 317 no. 2632; 330 no. 2669; 359 no. 2748; 391-92 no. 2835; 
162-63 no. 2189 (?); 172 no. 2214 (?); Urvoy, Ulémas andalous, 108-09; 131- 
32. 
#7 Cf. Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 452 no. 1298; 621 no. 1733, in addition to 
the sources given in the previous note. 

** Al-Dabbi, Bughya, 151 no. 347, places his death in 428/1037, at the age 
of 8g; Ibn “Atiya, Fihris, 101, dates it to 429/1038. 

** For the case of al-Ru‘ayni, whose interest in logic led to suspicions of 
his orthodoxy, see al-Hijari, Mushib, quoted in Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, 1, 121, 
no. 58. He was exiled from Cordoba, because of the suspicions aroused by 
his fascination with the subject, at the end of the 420s/1030s, and took refuge 
with the Hammadids in Algeciras, where he died in about 430/1038-39. 

5° Cf. below, Chapter 8, and n. 59 there. 
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Easter, under the title khamis abril, is recorded.5' The names 
given to these festivals, with their specifically Christian con- 
notations toned down or even removed, helped to bely their 
Christian origins, but nevertheless their Christian nature was 
fully apparent to opponents of their observance, and presum- 
ably to others as well. If such observances appear startling, 
they are for all that not very dissonant with the religious 
syncretism characteristic of Islam in many areas, and partic- 
ularly areas on the fringes of the Islamic world.5* Indeed, if 
one compares these examples of religious syncretism with 
what is known of Ottoman Anatolia, or Indonesia, where syn- 
cretism of this sort went very much further, then they appear 
very slight, and suggest an easygoing orthodoxy in much the 
same way as does the Malikism of the peninsula at this time.53 

Culturally the disintegration of the unitary state in the 
peninsula seems to have had no ill effect, and even had some 
positive influence. The existence of political boundaries within 
the peninsula resulting from the growth of the taifa states, 
far from discouraging movement between different centers, 
actually made such movement more attractive, particularly 
for those who found political or social conditions in one state 
uncongenial or dangerous. Judges and jurists who lost their 
posts in one state could often move to a post under a different 
ruler in another kingdom. They were not the only people for 
whom state boundaries in fifth/eleventh century Spain pre- 
sented positive advantages. Poets and other literary figures, 
as propagandists and as people in search of patronage, moved 
fairly easily from one court to another. The petty kingdoms 
of the period, vying often (though not quite as often as is 
frequently claimed) with each other to emulate the glittering 


5* Ibid., 

52 Cf. C. Geertz, Islam Observed, Religious Development in Morocco and Indo- 
nesia, Chicago & London 1968, for examples of this. 

53 For religious syncretism in Ottoman Anatolia see F. W. Hasluck, Chris- 
tianity Under the Sultans, ed. M. M. Hasluck, 2 vols., Oxford 1929; H. Luke, 
The City of Dancing Dervishes, London 1914; S. Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval 
Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of Islamisation From the Eleventh through 
the Fifteenth Century, Berkeley & Los Angeles 1971. 
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courts of the caliphs and the ‘Amirids, were keen to exploit 
the skills of poets in order to publicize their achievements, as 
well as their ambitions as yet unattained. The patronage which 
they offered to those who could provide the right kinds of 
poetic and other advertisement for them and for their regimes 
was often considerable. One negative result of this was that a 
good deal of the poetry of the period consists of poems in 
praise of taifa rulers. The relatively greater bulk of what is 
preserved of this material is balanced by its characteristics of 
unoriginality and repetitiveness.5t Poetry was not the only 
field to benefit from the existence of a far greater number 
and range of patrons in this period. Histories of particular 
dynasties were written, although such works have not sur- 
vived, and it is to this period that we owe the great historical 
works of Ibn Hayyan, the Matin and the Mugtabis, of which 
only fragments inserted in later works have survived.55 The 
bulk of the works of Ibn Hazm are in a sense owed also to 
the confused political conditions of the time, since it was at 
least in part his failure as a political figure early in life which 
led him to a life of scholarship. 

One other curious development was the creation of an ac- 
tive center for the study of the Qur’an and of the various 
gira’at (versions) of it in Denia. Here Mujahid, the Slav ruler 
of the city, brought together a number of scholars whose work 
in this field established the study of the qgira’at on a firm basis 
almost for the first time in the peninsula, where, as Muqaddasi 
said, there were only the madhhab of Malik and the qira’a of 
Nafi'.5° 

In the secular sciences, too, a great deal was produced, 


4 Cf. Péreés, La poésie andalouse, passim. Patronage was not always entirely 
welcome: Ibn Hazm (Risdla ft fada’il ahi al-Andalus, in Analectes, 11, 117) reports 
the well-known story of the attempt by Mujahid of Denia to persuade Aba 
Ghalib Tammam b. Ghalib Ibn al-Tayyani, by a gift of a thousand dinars, to 
put his name in the title of a book which he had just written on the Arabic 
language, and Ibn al-Tayyani’s response, that he had written the work for 
all studious people, not just for Mujahid. 

55 Cf. Introduction. 

56 Al-Muqaddasi, Ahsan al-Taqasim, ed. de Goeje, 236; cf. C. Sarnelli-Cer- 
qua, in Annali del Instituto orientale di Napoli, 1964. 
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thanks in large part to the patronage extended to scholars in 
all disciplines by the taifa rulers.57 Such patronage, like the 
support offered to poets, was not entirely disinterested: the 
construction of complicated mechanical devices, like the clep- 
sydra built for the Dhi al-Nunids of Toledo by al-Zarqal, 
could ensure the fame of the monarch as surely as financial 
subventions to poets.5* Despite the relative ease with which 
scientists and other scholars could move from one taifa court 
to another, however, it is possible to see in the scientific en- 
deavors and royal patronage of this period the beginnings of 
various cultural regionalisms in the peninsula which persisted 
for long after the end of the taifa kingdoms.59 


57 Cf. Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain, chapters 7-9 (pp. 217-99); J. Vernet, 
La cultura hispanodrabe en Oriente y Occidente, Barcelona 1978. 

38 Cf. J. M. Millas Vallicrosa, Estudios sobre Azarquiel, Madrid 1943-1950. 

59 See J. Bosch Vila, “El reino de taifas de Zaragoza: algunos aspectos de 
la cultura arabe en el valle del Ebro,” Cuadernos de historia Jeronimo Zurita, 10- 
11, 1960, 7-67; id., ‘Algunas consideraciones sobre ‘Al-Tagr en al-Andalus’ 
y la division politico-administrativa de la Espafia musulmana,” in Etudes d’Ori- 
entalisme dédiées a la mémoire de Lévi-Provencal, Paris 1962, 1, 23-33; R. 1. Burns, 
“Spanish Islam in transition: acculturative survival and its price in the Chris- 
tian Kingdom of Valencia, 1240-1280,” in S. Vryonis (ed.), [slam and Cultural 
Change in the Middle Ages, Wiesbaden 1975, 87-105; td., “Mudejar History 
Today: New Directions,” Viator, 8, 1977, 127-43; id., “Muslim-Christian Con- 
flict and Contact in Medieval Spain: Context and Methodology,” Thought, 54 
no. 214, September 1979, 238-52; Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain, passim; 
M. Grau Monserrat, “Contribucidn al estudio del estado cultural del valle del 
Ebro en el siglo XI y principios del XII,” Boletin de la Real Academia de Buenas 
Letras de Barcelona, 1957-1958, 227-72; J.-G. Liauzu, “Un aspect de la recon- 
quéte de la vallée de l’Ebre aux Xle et XIle siécles: l'agriculture irriguée et 
Vhéritage de l’'Islam,” Hespéris-Tamuda, 5, 1964, 5-13; R. Pastor de Togneri, 
“Problémes d’assimilation d'une minorité: Les Mozarabes de Tolede (de 1085, 
a la fin du XIlIle siécle),” Annales—ESC, 25, 1970, 351-90; R. Pastor de 
Togneri, Del Islam al Cristianismo, En las fronteras de dos formaciones econdmico- 
sociales: Toledo, Siglos XI-XIII, Madrid 1975; H. Terrasse, “La vie d’un royaume 
berbére du Xle siécle espagnol: l’émirat ziride de Grenade,” Mélanges de la 
Casa de Velazquez, 1, 1965, 73-85; id., “Caractéres généraux des émirats espagnols 
du Xle siécle,” Revue de l'Occident musulman, 2, 1966, 189-98; A. Turk, “El 
reino de Zaragoza en el siglo XI de Cristo (V de la Hégira),” RIEEI, 17, 1972- 
1973, 7-122; 18, 1974-75, 7-74; D. Urvoy, “La vie intellectuelle et spirituelle 
dans les Baléares musulmanes,” Al-Andalus, 37, 1972, 87-132; td., “Une étude 
sociologique des mouvements religieux dans Espagne musulmane de la chute 
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Although political contacts with the outside world came 
virtually to a standstill after the death of “Abd al-Rahman Ibn 
Abi ‘Amir, commercial and scholarly relations with the central 
parts of the Islamic world continued. An important tie to other 
countries was provided by the practice of travel “in search of 
knowledge” (talab al-‘tlm).°° Urvoy has attempted to establish 
figures for the numbers of scholars who went abroad for this 
purpose, between 420/1029 and the first part of the seventh/ 
thirteenth century, on the basis of the information given in 
the biographical dictionaries of Ibn Bashkuwal and Ibn al- 
Abbar.®! He emphasizes, with justice, that such trends as ap- 
pear are to be used with caution, but nevertheless certain 
broad tendencies are visible. Despite the flourishing state of 
the taifa kingdoms, it is noticeable that the number of religious 
scholars coming from other countries to the peninsula during 
the period before the arrival of the Almoravids declined, from 
a peak of 35 in the twenty years between 420/102g and 440/ 
1048-49, to only 6 in the twenty years from 460/1068 to 480/ 
1087-88. In the whole of the two centuries which he studies, 
there is only one other period, that between 585/1189 and 
610/1213-14, when the number of foreign scholars coming to 
the peninsula was higher than 19. He points out further that 
a high proportion of these foreigners came as traders, rather 
than in search primarily of knowledge. The figures for An- 
dalusians who left Spain to go to other parts of the Islamic 
world, the Maghreb, Ifriqiya, and the east, are startlingly dif- 
ferent. Between 420/1029 and 440/1048-49 he counts 68 


= ee ee Ee eee 
du califat au milieu du XI Le siécle,” Mélanges de la Casa de Velazquez, 8, 1972, 
223-93; td., Le monde des ulémas andalous du V/XIe au VII/XIIle siécle, étude 
soctologique, Geneva 1978; J. Vernet, “El Valle del Ebro como nexo entre 
Oriente y Occidente,” Boletin de la Real Academia de Buenas Letras de Barcelona, 
23, 1950, 249-86; id., “Ambiente cultural de la Tortosa del siglo XII,” Tamuda, 
5» 1957, 330-39; w., “Les traductions scientifiques dans l'Espagne du Xe 
siécle,” Cahiers de Tunisie, 18 nos. 69-70, 1970, 47-59; id., La cultura hispanodrabe 
en Oriente y Occidente, Barcelona 1978. 

°° For an example of scholarly contact by correspondence with Egypt dur- 
ing the fifth/eleventh century, cf. [bn Hazm, Jamhara, ed. Lévi-Provencal, 25. 
On talab al-‘ilm see I. Goldziher, Muslim Studies, II, index, s.v. talab al-‘%lm. 

* Urvoy, Ulémas andalous, 81, 165, tables XXVI and LVI. 
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scholars who went abroad, whether to visit or to settle in other 
countries (he adds that fairly few of them are stated to have 
done so in order to perform the pilgrimage); although this 
number declined in succeeding decades, falling to 38 for the 
last two decades of the fifth century/1087-1106, and lower still 
in the following half century, it picked up dramatically there- 
after. 

The numbers of people involved are very small, particularly 
when they are considered in relation to the many hundreds 
of scholars whose biographies are given in the dictionaries, 
both those of Ibn Bashkuwal and Ibn al-Abbar and those of 
other writers; the information which these give, moreover, is 
also for the most part extremely sketchy. It is therefore risky 
to attempt to draw any broad conclusions from them, but 
certain features do stand out. First, although the attraction 
of the east remained high during the taifa period, it declined 
in terms of the numbers who went there. Secondly, al-Andalus 
itself rarely served as an important focus of attention for 
scholars from other parts of the Islamic world, especially when 
they were not influenced into coming there by the possibilities 
of trade. 

With one exception, in fact, the traditional Andalusian fix- 
ation on oriental models, in literature and in scholarship alike, 
seems to have lost little of its strength during the taifa period.® 
The decline in travel to the east which may be seen in Urvoy’s 
figures does not contradict this view; on the contrary, it may 
simply suggest that there was less need to go abroad for study 
in this period, because of the greater availability of teachers 
in the peninsula itself. This is certainly what is suggested by 
the small numbers of those who went abroad at any time, 
compared with those who did not. 


& Cf. R. Blachére, “Le poéte arabe al-Motanabbi et |’Occident musulman,” 
REI, 3, 1929, 127-35; td., “La vie et !oeuvre du poéte-épistolier [bn Darrag 
al-Kastalli” (cited above, n. 30), especially at 120-21; zd., “Un pionnier de la 
culture arabe orientale en Espagne au Xe siécle: Sa‘id de Bagdad,” Hespéris, 
10, 1930, 15-36; and see the eloquent bitterness of Ibn Bassam on this subject, 
Dhakhira, | parti, 1-2 (translated in Pérés, La poéste andalouse, 53-54); E. Garcia 
Gomez, “Bagdad y los reinos de taifas,” Revista de Occidente, 127, 1934, 1-22. 
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There was one area where al-Andalus showed itself inde- 
pendent of external cultural models. This was in the creation 
of a new poetic form, that of the muwashshahat.®s Here al- 
Andalus made two innovations; the first was the use of a 
strophic form for the composition of poetry, with rhymes 
which could change from one strophe to the next. This was 
in marked contrast to more normal Arabic poetry, which in 
general has a single rhyme running from the beginning of a 
poem to the end. The second difference was the use in the 
kharjas, or endings, of some of these poems, of the Romance 
dialect of the country itself. The use of any but standard 
literary Arabic is extremely rare, if not quite unheard of, in 
Arabic poetry; here, it was not a spoken form of Arabic which 
was used, but another language altogether. Although the form 
of the muwashshahat is said to go back to the beginning of the 
fourth/tenth century, it was only at the end of the fifth/elev- 
enth century that it began, as far as we know, to become at 
all widespread in the peninsula. It is perhaps reasonable to 
suppose that this mixture of languages (and according to some 


6s There is a huge literature on this subject. The first important modern 
contribution to the debate on these poems was S.M. Stern’s article “Les vers 
finaux en espagnol dans les muwaSSahs hispano-hébraiques: une contribution 
alhistoire du muwaSSah et a l'étude du vieux dialecte espagnole ‘mozarabe,’ ” 
Al-Andalus, 13, 1948, 299-346 (replaced by his Les Chansons Mozarabes. Les 
Vers Finaux (Kharjas) en espagnol dans les Muwashshahs arabes et hébreux, édités 
avec une introduction, annotation sommaire et glossatre, Palermo 1953, repr. Ox- 
ford 1964). The article itself is reprinted in L. P. Harvey (ed.), Hispano-Arabic 
Strophic Poetry, Studies by Samuel Miklos Stern, Oxford 1974, together with an 
abridged version of Stern’s doctoral thesis of 1950 on the same subject, a 
number of shorter studies, and a bibliography of Stern's writings. Among 
those who have devoted attention to this subject, E. Garcia Gomez has pro- 
duced a long series of studies of different aspects of the poetry (but see 
A. Jones, “Romance Scansion and the Muwa’sahat: an emperor's new clothes?” 
Journal of Arabic Literature, 11, 1980, 36-55, on various problems aroused by 
the work of Garcia Gomez). More recently, J. M. Sola-Solé has collected all 
the texts with romance kharjas, in Corpus de poesia mozdrabe (Las Harga-s an- 
dalusies), Barcelona n.d. (?1973). See also L. Fish Compton, Andalusian Lyrical 
Poetry and Old Spanish Love Songs: The Muwashshah and its Kharja, New York 


1976, which provides (10-56) an annotated translation of part of the treatise 
of Ibn Sana’ al-Mulk. 
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students of the poems much more than just language) in such 
compositions owed something to the bilingualism which seems 
to have been the norm during the taifa period at least, itself 
the result in part of the peaking just before then of the rate 
of conversion of Spanish Christians to Islam. It is worthy of 
note that this occurred at a time when the culture of the 
Andalusian Christians themselves, as will be seen in a subse- 
quent chapter, entered into an eclipse. The Jews, on the other 
hand, at just this period began to participate much more fully 
and independently of external sources in Andalusian culture, 
and indeed composed numerous muwashshahat in Hebrew with 
Romance kharjas. 

As has been seen above, there is little evidence of any deep- 
seated alienation on the part of the mass of the population 
from their rulers. This relative quietude extended also to 
other classes. Poets continued to write panegyrics in praise of 
the rulers who offered them patronage, describing them as 
restorers of religion, defenders of the faith, each of them a 
Maecenas in the patronage of the literary arts, and so on.®5 
Jurists attempted occasionally to refuse appointment as gadis, 
not because of hostility toward a particular ruler or his regime, 


6s The linguistic map of Islamic Spain still remains to be drawn. A number 
of complicating factors (of geography, ethnic and religious affiliations, class, 
methodology, and so on) combine with a paucity of evidence to make the 
task of drawing such a map a difficult one. Nevertheless, it is possible to point 
to some indications of a general bilingualism. Apart from the kharjas them- 
selves, we have the remarks of Ibn Hazm cited supra (n. 6); a number of 
nicknames to be found in the biographical dictionaries are incomprehensible 
without the assumption of bilingualism; the works on agriculture and materia 
medica by Ibn “‘Awwam and Ibn Biklarish, similarly, are written for an au- 
dience which was well acquainted with the use of Latin/Romance vocabulary, 
as well as Arabic; this list could be considerably extended. Cf. also infra, 
Chapter 8, n. 32. 

55 Cf. Pérés, La poésie andalouse, 80-91; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, IV part i, 
211f., quotes a fairly typical example of such verse, by al-Husri, on the 
“Abbadids: ““Abbad has died, but the noble branch remains; so that it is as 
though the dead (man) were (still) alive, except that the (letter) dad (in the 
name al-Mu‘tadid) is a (letter) mim (in the name al-Mu'tamid)” (Mata ‘Abbad” 
wa-lakin bagqiya al-far‘u al-karim; fa-ka’anna al-mayyita hayy" ghayra anna al-dad* 


mim). 
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but in accordance with the traditional injunction to avoid too 
close an association with the exercise of power (suhbat al-sul- 
tan), or from a genuine feeling of unworthiness to sit in judg- 
ment on other Muslims.® In early 407/June 1016, for ex- 
ample, “Ali Ibn Hammtud defeated and killed Sulayman al- 
Musta‘in. He proceeded to take over as caliph in Cordoba, 
and there he invited a septuagenarian jurist called Hammad 
b. ‘Ammar b. Hashim al-Zahid to take up the post of gadz of 
the city. This man refused the job and berated the messenger 
who had brought him the offer before sending him away. He 
seems to have felt discretion to be the better part of valor with 
regard to “Ali himself, who had begun his rule by killing a 
caliph, together with that caliph’s father and brother, with his 
own hand. Hammad left Cordoba shortly after this incident, 
and settled safely in Toledo, where he died, aged over one 
hundred, in 431/1039-40 or 432/1040-41.°7 The new caliph, 
still needing a gadi,®* offered the post to someone else, “Abd 


6° Cf. on this theme A. J. Wensinck, “The Refused Dignity,” in A Volume 
of Oriental Studies Presented to Edward G. Browne on his 60th Birthday (eds. 
T. W. Arnold and R. A. Nicholson), Cambridge 1922, 491-99. 

* Ibn Bashkuwal, ed. Husayni, 153-54 no. 351; for another example cf. 
ibid., 37 no. 65 (a member of the B. Dhakwan, a famous family which pro- 
duced a number of judges and jurists around this time: cf., e.g., ibid., 136 
no. 312; 497 no. 1150; Castejon Calder6n, Juristas, 142-43). 

** This is perhaps a slight exaggeration: Sulayman al-Musta‘in is said to 
have left the post vacant throughout his reign, from 404/1014 to 407/1016, 
claiming that there was no one suitable for the post, although the source for 
this adds that Ahmad Ibn Dhakwan had refused to accept the office from 
him (al-Nubahi, al-Margaba al-‘Ulya, ed. E. Lévi-Provencal. Cairo 1948, 89. 
At tbid., line 15, the date 404 should be corrected to 407). “Ali Ibn Hammid 
himself had marked his rising against Sulayman al-Musta‘in by killing the 
qadi in Ceuta (Ibn Bashkuwal, ed. Husayni, 562 no. 1306. But cf. Ibn ‘Idhari, 
Bayan, 111, 115, who suggests that the adi was in fact appointed by al-Musta‘in 
himself, in order to keep an eye on “Ali Ibn Hammiid, and that the murder 
is to be dated to 404/1013-14). The office offered by ‘Ali Ibn Hammad was 
that of gad? al-jama‘a, the highest judicial post in the state. E. Tyan, Histoire 
de Vorganisation judiciaire en pays d'Islam, suggests an identity between the titles 
gadi al-qudat and qadi al-jama‘a, to the effect that the latter is merely an 
Andalusian variant of the former (an oriental title). This seems to be cast 
into some doubt, however, by al-Nubahi, Margqaba, 86. There al-Mahdi's treat- 
ment of Abi al-‘Abbas Ibn Dhakwan, an appointee of the ‘Amirids, is de- 
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al-Rahman b. Bishr, or Bashir.®9 This time he met with greater 
success, and some lines of a gasida written in honor of this 
man, apparently by Ibn Hazm, have survived.7° Apart from 
this sort of behavior, which does not tell us anything of atti- 
tudes toward the taifa rulers among their subjects, the evi- 
dence which we have all suggests that Andalusian society in 
general was remarkable for its passivity and quietude. 


scribed in the following terms: azala ‘anhu sma adi al-qudat wa-gtasara bihi 
‘ala qada’ al-jama‘a. Cf. also Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 48-49 (a list of officials 
who were allegedly present at the bay‘a ceremony (ceremony for the pledging 
of allegiance) for Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad in 366/976). 

®9 Nubahi, Margaba, 89. 

7° Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I part i, 145, where he is called ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Bashir; al-Dabbi, Bughya, 347 no. 993; see also the lively description of his 
funeral given by Ibn Bashkuwal, ed. Husayni, 313f. no. 698 (dependent in 
part on Ibn Hayyan). The career of this man has been studied by F. de la 
Granja, “Ibn Garcia, Cadi de los califas Hammudies. (Nuevos datos para el 
estudio de la “Su‘tbiyya” en al-Andalus),” Al-Andalus, 30, 1965, 63-78. 
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Tue Jews of al-Andalus in the fifth/eleventh century formed 
a community, or a series of communities, in some ways cut 
off from the Muslims among whom they lived. Nevertheless, 
they shared certain characteristics with them, which went be- 
yond such obvious ones as the use of the Arabic language for 
many purposes and participation in a cultural and political 
world whose bounds were, broadly speaking, those of the 
world of Islam. Like the Muslims, they formed a religious- 
cum-ethnic grouping, although unlike that of the Muslims 
their grouping was fairly closed. Entry into it was impossible 
for a Muslim and difficult for a Christian. Departure from it 
through conversion to Islam was easy, but conversion to Chris- 
tianity was as difficult as the reverse procedure. Islamic law, 
the law of the state, which applied to such matters, did not 
allow apostasy from Islam, on pain of death. Conversion from 
one dhimmi religion to another was often more tolerantly re- 
garded, but even this was not always permitted. Conversion 
to Islam, on the other hand, by a member of a dhimmi com- 
munity, was permitted, and on occasion even strongly en- 
couraged.’ 

The boundaries thus set for Jews produced different results 
for them as compared with the Christians, for whom the eth- 
nic-religious boundaries under Islam were not very different. 
Inclusion in the wider world of Islam meant a long drawn- 
out, but definite, whittling away of the Christians as a majority 
in al-Andalus. For the Jews, on the other hand, it meant a 
freedom of movement which allowed them both to leave the 


Cf. A. Fattal, Le statut légal des non-musulmans en pays d'Islam, Beirut (Re- 


cherches publiées sous la direction de l'Institut de lettres orientales de Beyrouth, 10) 
1958, 164 and n. 19 thereto; 165 and n. 21 thereto; 163-68 passim. 
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peninsula and to immigrate into it. The relative liberty granted 
to Jews under Islam, as compared with the hostility and 
oppression which they had encountered under Christian rule, 
led within a short time after the initial conquests of Islam to 
a rapid development of Jewish cultural life in all areas of 
Islamic rule. Much of this, though not all, was deeply and 
enduringly influenced by the patterns of Islamic cultural de- 
velopment. Even in language Islam affected Jewish cultural 
expression. Under Christian rule Jews had written very little 
in Greek or Latin, and Jews like Philo or Josephus, who had 
written in such languages, had long been forgotten in the 
Jewish tradition, being preserved by the Christian church. 
Under Islam, on the other hand, Jews wrote abundantly in 
Arabic, although, as will be seen, the use of Arabic was con- 
fined to certain fields, while in others the use of Hebrew (or 
of Aramaic) was retained. 

The material prosperity achieved by the Jews in the cali- 
phal-‘amirid period in al-Andalus did not give them a share 
in government or a part in political activity. Excluded by their 
religion from the Islamic umma, with a position of inferiority 
prescribed for them by the Qur’an, they could not look, as 
the Christians could, to external sources for potential help 
against Muslim domination.? Their numbers, and their dis- 
tribution, in the Iberian peninsula, made them permanently 
a small minority dependent on the good will of the rulers.3 


* Cf. a variety of Qur’anic pronouncements on the Jews (and the Christians) 
assembled in N. A. Stillman, The Jews of Arab Lands, A History and Source Book, 
Philadelphia 1979, 149-51. 

3 See E. Ashtor, “Mispar ha-Yehudim bi-Sfarad ha-Muslemit,” Zion, 28, 
1963, 34-56 (Hebrew). The method used by Ashtor to calculate the figures 
for the Jewish populations of cities in Muslim Spain is basically that used by 
Torres Balbas for arriving at the total populations of these towns, and uses 
these results. It is based on calculations of the total land areas of the towns 
and on estimates of population density. This method may be valid for such 
large population groups as the inhabitants of entire cities. Its use for such 
small sections of a city’s population as the Jews, however, is open to the 
objection that the margins of error inevitable in such methods may well 
introduce serious distortions in the figures arrived at. It seems likely, however, 
that, if Ashtor’s figures are incorrect, they may be larger than the reality, 
rather than smaller. Cf. also S. D, Goitein, “Jewish Society and Institutions 
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At the same time these facts, with others, made them, or 
some of them, attractive and useful potential associates for 
certain rulers, there as elsewhere in the Islamic world. Their 
lack of numbers and of possible sources of help from outside 
the state made them appear less potentially dangerous or 
subversive, and thereby the more useful as officials whose 
loyalties might be relied on. This, with their connections of 
trade with other areas and their knowledge of languages, 
made them useful as intermediaries between Muslim rulers 
and others, whether Muslim or Christian. The significance of 
the first of these, their connections of trade across the Med- 
iterranean and elsewhere, should not, however, be exagger- 
ated. The Geniza remains, from which a complex and detailed 
picture of Jewish participation in international trade may be 
obtained, provide a partial and limited view of the trade of 
the middle ages in the Islamic world.4 By the nature of the 
material preserved in the Geniza, which is largely (though not 
entirely) of Jewish origin, the share of non-Jews, both of Mus- 
lims and of Christians, can easily become obscured. For all 
that, these factors certainly played a part in giving the Jews 
a role of some significance in the affairs of a number of Mus- 
lim states. 

During the fifth/eleventh century in al-Andalus this role 
became more extensive. The reasons why this should have 
occurred derive from the peculiar political situation in the 
peninsula at this time. The division of the caliphal-‘amirid 
state into a number of small kingdoms, each competing with 
the rest in a constant tangle of wars and alliances, meant the 
creation of a fluctuating but large number of little courts, in 
some of which Jews, as individuals or as groups, were well 
placed to serve the taifa rulers. Such a situation had its lim- 


Under Islam,” in H. H. Ben-Sasson and S. Ettinger (eds.), Jewish Society Through 
the Ages, New York 1971, 173, where he reckons the Jewish population in 
Islamic countries overall at about 1% of the total, but with a far higher 
concentration in towns. 

* Cf. S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, The Jewish Communities of the Arab 
World as Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza, Vol. I: Economic Foun- 
dations, Berkeley & Los Angeles 1967, 21 and passim. 
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itations, but these were little different, except in scope, from 
the limitations on Jewish participation in government and 
politics which obtained in larger political units. In spite of this, 
however, the relatively greater participation by some Jews in 
such activities, and the greater visibility for all of them which 
was one result of this, increased the dangers which such par- 
ticipation had always represented, just as it also increased its 
potential returns. It is for this reason that the fifth/eleventh 
century was not only the beginning of what has often been 
called a Golden Age, in cultural terms, for the Jews there.* It 
was also a period in which the Jews in the peninsula, for the 
first time since the Muslim conquest over three centuries ear- 
lier, were exposed again to ethnic and religious rivalries which 
they were ill-equipped to deal with and contributed much to 
the particular coloration of Jewish history in the peninsula 
over the following four centuries. 

The Jewish association with the Muslims in al-Andalus went 
back to the earliest days of the conquest at the end of the first 
century/beginning of the eighth century. During the century 
preceding the conquest by the Muslims, the church and the 
Visigothic regime in the peninsula had come together in hos- 
tility to the Jews, attempting to convert them to Christianity 
and to extirpate their religion. Just before the conquest this 
persecution had reached its apogee. The Visigoths had ac- 
cused the Jews of compounding their alleged hostility toward 
Christianity by collaborating with the Muslims in north Africa 
to bring down the Visigothic regime. The Jews in the country 
were enslaved.® In Muslim sources, the Jews are said to have 


5 This particular Golden Age has been shown to be as mythical as others 
by B. Lewis, “The Pro-Islamic Jews,” Judaism, 1968, reprinted in B. Lewis, 
Islam in History: Ideas, Men and Events in the Middle East, London 1973, 123- 
37 and 315-17, who shows convincingly that, if the term “Golden Age” has 
any validity in this context, it is true only of the cultural sphere. 

6 On the Jews in Visigothic Spain see S. Katz, The Jews in the Visigothic and 
Frankish Kingdoms of Spain and Gaul, Cambridge, Mass. (Monographs of the 
Mediaeval Academy of America, no. 12) 1937; J. Juster, La condition légale des 
Juifs sous les Rois Visigoths, Paris 1912 (reprinted and brought up to date by 
A. M. Rabello, “The Legal Condition of the Jews Under the Visigothic Kings,” 
Israel Law Review, XI, parts 2, 3, and 4, 1976, 259-87; 391-414; 563-590; 
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materially aided in the conquest of the country by providing 
reliable garrisons for a number of towns which were taken by 
the Muslims in the course of their rapid advance through the 
peninsula.?7 Whether true or not, this story marked the be- 
ginning of a long period in which the Jews of the peninsula 
associated their destiny with that of the Muslims there. 

The position which the Jews enjoyed under Muslim rule, 
for all its limitations, could be compared only to its own ad- 
vantage with the position they had had under the Visigoths. 
They had virtual freedom to practice their religion. They had 
autonomy in most internal matters. Economically they en- 
joyed an absence of ethnic or other restrictions on partici- 
pation in commerce and similar activities.* Culturally, too, 
they had almost complete freedom, and the limitations on this 
freedom were of slight importance in comparison with its 
gains. Like other non-Muslims they had, in theory at least, 
little access to the Qur'an and to certain other works of Islamic 
interest.? The Latin literature of the Spanish Christians, with 


together with a “Tribute to Jean Juster,” by A. M. Rabello, ibid., XI, part 2, 
216-58 [also published separately, Jerusalem 1976]); E. A. Thompson, The 
Goths in Spain, Oxford 1969 (see especially 56, where he stresses that before 
their conversion from Arian to Catholic Christianity in A.D. 589 the Visigothic 
kings were little concerned with the suppression of Judaism, or of other 
religious beliefs and practices different from their own); a recent analysis of 
the policy of the Visigoths with regard to the Jews in Spain is B. S. Bachrach, 
“A Reassessment of Visigothic Jewish Policy, 589-711," American Historical 
Review, 78, part 1, February 1973, 11-34. See now also J. Gil, “Judios y 
cristianos en la Hispania del siglo VII,” Hispania Sacra, 30, 1978, 9-110. 

7 Cf. E. Ashtor, The Jews of Moslem Spain, 1, Philadelphia 1973, who ex- 
amines this question in detail, especially 15-22 and notes 1-10 on 407-08. The 
article by N. Roth, “The Jews and the Muslim Conquest of Spain,” Jewish 
Social Studies, XXXVIUI, part 2, Spring 1976, 145-58, adds nothing to the 
study of this matter. 

“Cf. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, passim; idem, “Jewish Society and In- 
stitutions Under Islam,” in H. H. Ben-Sasson and S. Ettinger (eds.), Jewish 
Society Through the Ages, New York 1971, 170-84; Ashtor, The Jews of Moslem 
Spain, I, 271. 

® The Prophet is said to have forbidden the carrying of the Qur'an to places 
outside the dar al-Islam. The tradition (hadith) embodying this prohibition is 
found in the works of Malik, Bukhari, Muslim, Aba Daud, and Ibn Maja. 
It is also, significantly, quoted, with a full isndd (list of transmitters), by Ibn 
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its heavy religious content, had little to offer them. Their 
cultural freedom, as a result, was a matter of internal auton- 
omy in the forms and contents of expression, coupled with a 
fairly broad freedom to borrow from outside, from the culture 
of Islam. 

The economic, social, and cultural depression of the Jewish 
community at the time of the Muslim conquest, imposed on 
it by the Visigoths, was not transformed overnight by the 
relative benignity of Muslim rule. The change which occurred 
took place over the following two centuries and more. For the 
most part, because of the lack of sources, it can only be in- 
ferred from the successes of later periods. It was not until the 
reign of “Abd al-Rahmaan III al-Nasir that, concurrently with 
the development of al-Andalus itself as a state with a separate 
political and cultural identity from the rest of the Muslim 
world, the Jews of the peninsula began to separate themselves 
from the religious and cultural dominance of the oriental 
communities of the Jewish world, principally that of Baghdad. 
The legendary story of a Jewish scholar who came to al-An- 
dalus and established Jewish scholarly independence in the 
peninsula in the tenth century, contained in a twelfth-century 
Hispano-Jewish historical work, reflects the growing inde- 
pendence of the Jewish cultural world in the peninsula from 
external, oriental influences at that time.'® This increase in 
cultural and religious self-sufficiency derived from the greatly 
increased material prosperity of the Jews in al-Andalus which 
had come about in the course of the previous two centuries. 

A major part in this development was played by a Jewish 
physician, Hasday ibn Shaprit, who served “Abd al-Rahman 


Hazm, Muhalld, Cairo, 11 vols., 1351, 1, 32; it is repeated, in a better version, 
at ibid., I, 83. At the latter place the text has, after the isnad, “ “The Prophet, 
may God bless Him and give Him peace, used to forbid (people) to travel to 
the land of the enemy with the Qur'an, from fear lest the enemy get hold 
of it.’ This is a law (haqq) whose fulfilment is obligatory. It contains nothing 
(to the effect) that an impure person (junub) or an infidel (kafir) may not 
touch a copy (mashaf); all that it (intends) is simply that the people of the 
land of war (ahl ard al-harb) should not obtain possession of the Qur’an.” 

© Abraham Ibn Da’ud, Séfer Ha-Qabbdlah, edited and translated by G. D. 
Cohen, Philadelphia 1967, 46-48 (of Hebrew text), 63-66 (of English trans- 
lation). 
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III al-Nasir in a variety of functions.'' As well as serving as a 
doctor, he also worked as a scholar, taking part in the trans- 
lation and adaptation of the text of Dioscorides sent to the 
caliph by the Byzantine emperor with an embassy.’* He was 
active, further, in diplomatic undertakings on behalf of the 
Andalusian ruler, particularly in his negotiations with the var- 
ious Christian rulers of states in the north of the peninsula. 
One measure of the status which he achieved may be seen in 
the attempt which he made to contact the Khazars, a people 
who had converted to Judaism in the Caucasus about three 
centuries earlier and were at this time still a power of some 
importance in the area.'3 He sent letters for them to the By- 
zantine court in Constantinople, with a request that they be 
forwarded to their addressees. At the same time, the limita- 
tions on his standing are illustrated well in the Byzantine 
refusal to forward the letters. The Byzantines had no interest 
in helping the Andalusians to establish contact with a state 
with which they might concert operations aimed against By- 
zantium. They could, moreover, feel fairly free to rebuff the 
advances of a Jewish minister of a nominally friendly state, if 
such advances were not the official representations of the 
ruler of that state. 

Under al-Mansur the prosperity of the Jews in al-Andalus 
continued. A silk merchant, Jacob ibn Jau, and his brother 
Joseph succeeded in winning the dictator’s support, and he 
appointed Jacob leader of the community, with as one of his 
functions the duty of raising the annual poll-tax from the 
Jews. The association between these two men came to an end 
abruptly the following year, when Ibn Jau failed to raise the 
money due for the tax. After a spell in jail he was released, 


'* On Hasday Ibn Shaprit, see Encyclopaedia Judaica, Jerusalem 1972, VIII, 
cols. 533-34 and the references cited there (E. Ashtor); J. Mann, Texts and 
Studies in Jewish History and Literature, 2 vols., Philadelphia 1931-1935, I, 3- 
30. 

'* Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain, 256, seems to doubt the veracity of 
reports of Hasday’s actual participation in this project. He does not, however, 
adduce any evidence which might support this. 

's On the Khazars, see D. M. Dunlop, The History of the Jewish Khazars, New 


York 1967*. He discusses the date of their conversion to Judaism in Chapters 
5 and 6, passim. 
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apparently through the intercession of the caliph, Hisham II 
al-Mu’ayyad, but the closeness to authority enjoyed by Hasday 
ibn Shaprat a generation earlier was out of Ibn Jau’s reach. 
He died in about 380/ggo."4 

The destruction of the caliphal-‘amirid regime with the 
death of ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi ‘Amir and the havoc caused 
by the troubles of the succeeding years damaged the Jewish 
community in Cordoba greatly. On the Berber entry into the 
former capital in 403/1013 many Jews seem to have been 
killed, and a number went into exile from the city.'5 One of 
those who fled from Cordoba at this time was Samuel Ibn 
Naghrila, who settled after some wanderings in Granada. His 
rapid rise there in the service of the Zirid rulers of the Gra- 
nadan state has been surrounded by pious legend, which por- 
trayed Ibn Naghrila as only a little less than a savior of his 
people in the peninsula. A scholar and a poet, he served the 
Zirids as a scribe and as a statesman, as well as commanding 
Granadan troops in the field. He was probably the first Jew 
(apart from the Khazars) to command troops for nearly a 
thousand years.'® 

On the death of Habbis, the ruler of Granada, in 429/1037- 
38 his two sons, Baluggin and Badis, both attempted to inherit 
the throne. Throwing his weight behind the claims of Badis, 
Ibn Naghrila succeeded in ensuring the succession of the lat- 
ter, despite the opposition of Buluggin and a number of 
others.'? From this date onward Ibn Naghrila played a major 


4 Cf. E.J., VIII, col. 1186, and the references cited there. 

*s Abraham Ibn Da’ud, Séfer Ha-Qabbdalah, 53-54 (of Hebrew text), 71-73 
(of English translation). Cf. e.g. the poem of Samuel Ibn Naghrila, in 
J. Schirmann, Ha-Shira ha-Torit bi-Sfarad u-ve-Provence, 2 vols., Jerusalem & 
Tel Aviv 19703, I, 83-84, “When he left Cordoba.” 

6 A useful summary of the career of Samuel ha-Nagid is given by S. M. 
Stern, “Le-Toldét R. Shema’él ha-Nagid,” Zion, 15, 1950, 135-45 (Hebrew); 
J. Schirmann, “Samuel Han-Nagid, The Man, The Soldier, The Politician,” 
Jewish Social Studies, 13, 1951, 99-126. For a complete bibliography on him 
from 1936-1937 to approximately 1966, see D. Yarden, Diwan Shemi’eél ha- 
Nagid, Jerusalem 1966. 

‘7 Cf. R.P.A. Dozy, Histoire des musulmans d’Espagne, Leyden 1932* (revised 
by E. Lévi-Provengal), III, 24; “Abd Allah al-Ziri, Tibyan, 30ff.; Abraham Ibn 
Da’ud, Séfer Ha-Qabbalah, 55-56 (of Hebrew text), 73-74 (of English trans- 
lation). 
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role in the politics and the administration of the Granadan 
state. He is said, partly on the evidence of his own poetry, to 
have led Granadan armies in all but two of the following 
twenty years, until his death in 447-48/1056."* The Arabic 
notes appended by his son Jehoseph to his poems dealing with 
his campaigns provide information about the military adven- 
tures involving the Zirid kingdom during this period which 
is not found elsewhere. They confirm, for example, Granadan 
involvement in a number of wars against other Berber states 
in al-Andalus, as well as providing more detailed information 
about Granada’s long conflict with “Abbadid Seville.’9 

As has been seen above, shortly after the accession of Badis 
to the throne of Granada the alliance which had existed be- 
tween Habbis of Granada and Zuhayr of Almeria came to an 
end. One of the key figures in the collapse of this alliance was 
the vizier of the Slav ruler, an Arab called Ibn “Abbas. Proud 
of his Arab descent, and very hostile to the involvement of a 
Jew in the administration of a Muslim state, Ibn “Abbas worked 
to bring about the downfall of the Jewish minister. He is said 
to have caused the circulation in the Granadan kingdom of 
pamphlets attacking the Jew, and to have urged on Zuhayr 
the project of attacking Granada itself.2° The project failed, 
and Zuhayr was killed in an ambush by the Granadans. Ibn 
‘Abbas himself was taken prisoner. He was murdered later 
in the capital of the Granadan kingdom by the king and his 
brother.*? 

Ibn Naghrila was given the title of Nagid, something akin 
to “Prince,” by the Jews of Granada at about the time of the 
accession of Badis to the throne.?? This honorific title has 


‘* Cf. J. Schirmann, “Le Diwan de Semu’él Hannagid considéré comme 
source pour Uhistoire espagnole,” Hespéris, XXXV, 1948, 167. 

'9 Ibid., 163-68, passim. Cf. e.g., the poems printed in Schirmann, Ha-Shira 
ha-Tvrit, 1, 85-102. 

*° Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, | part ii, 151-80. 

* Ibid.; see also the accounts in H. R. Idris, “Les Zirides d’Espagne,” Al- 
Andalus, 29, 1964, 39-137; Dozy, Histoire*, I11, 24-29. 

** Abraham Ibn Da’ud, Séfer Ha-Qabbalah, 56 (of Hebrew text), 74 (of Eng- 
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occasionally been thought to refer to leadership of some sort 
of all the Jews in the peninsula, or at least in al-Andalus, but 
the political divisions of the peninsula at this time make it 
clear that it can have referred only to the Jews of the Granadan 
kingdom itself. The position in the state as a politician and 
administrator won by Ibn Naghrila did not of itself earn him 
this title. His qualities as-a scholar and poet, as well as his 
concern for Jews in other areas, both in the peninsula and 
elsewhere, helped to mold for him an image among the Jews 
of his time quite unlike that of any other Jew of the period. 
He is said to have contributed to the support of Jewish yeshivot, 
religious academies, in Jerusalem, to have corresponded on 
religious subjects with other scholars in north Africa, and also 
to have stood out as a pillar of the orthodoxy of the great 
majority of the Jews of the Iberian peninsula.*3 

In his youth Ibn Naghrila had had an encounter with Ibn 
Hazm, probably the greatest Muslim scholar of the century 
in the Iberian peninsula.*4 He had engaged in a polemical 
discussion with him at this time, when they were both still 
very young. Much later in his life, when Ibn Naghrila was an 
important political figure in al-Andalus, and Ibn Hazm was 
an exile and completely withdrawn from active participation 
in politics, they came together again, by proxy, in a literary 
polemic which had strong political overtones. 

The polemic between Ibn Hazm and Ibn Naghrila is known 
now principally through the Radd, or “Refutation,” which Ibn 
Hazm wrote in answer to what was apparently a pamphlet 
written by the Nagid, now lost, attacking the divine origin of 


lish translation): “Now R. Samuel was appointed as nagid in [4] 787 [Anno 
Mundi] (= A.D. 1027).” On the title “Nagid,” see Goitein, A Mediterranean 
Society, The Jewish Communities of the Arab World as Portrayed in the Documents 
of the Cairo Geniza, Vol. II: The Community, Berkeley & Los Angeles 1971, 23- 
40. The use of this title goes back at least to the tenth century. 

#3 Abraham Ibn Da’ud, Séfer Ha-Qabbdlah, 56 (of Hebrew text), 74-75 (of 
English translation). 

#4 In 404/1013, according to Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-Fisal fi al-milal wal-ahwa’ 
wal-nthal, Cairo, 5 vols., 1317-21/1899-1903, I, 152 (cf. also 135); translated 
into Spanish by M. Asin Palacios, Abenhdzam de Cordoba y su Historia critica de 
las ideas religiosas, 5 vols., Madrid 1927-1932, II, 291 (cf. also 267). 
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the Qur’an.?5 In the Radd Ibn Hazm cites quotations from 
Ibn Naghrila’s pamphlet. He found these, he writes, in the 
text of another work written by a Muslim to confute Ibn 
Naghrila and, being unable to find a copy of Ibn Naghrila’s 
original text, he copied them from there. He proceeds to 
demonstrate the falsity of each of the Nagid’s arguments one 
by one, for the most part using arguments built on logical 
bases. There is nothing in Ibn Hazm’s material in this text 
which is not to be found in his major earlier work, the Fisal. 
As in that earlier work, Ibn Hazm buttresses the logic of his 
argument against the Nagid with a good deal of abuse, di- 
rected both against the Nagid himself and against his people.?° 
Here, however, unlike the case of the Fisal, the abuse is in- 
tended to serve a clear purpose. The Radd begins and ends 
with passages in which Ibn Hazm expresses his horror and 
disgust at the situation of a certain state (he does not actually 
mention Granada by name) in which Muslims are ruled by a 
Jew, whereas Jews should be ruled by Muslims, and kept in 
a position of inferiority, the better to encourage them to ap- 
preciate the truth of Islam. The aim of Ibn Hazm in writing 
the Radd seems very clear: it was a clarion intended to rouse 
the Muslims, Berbers and others, of the Granadan state against 
the Jewish minister and the other Jews employed in the 
administration, to restore the rule of this Muslim state to 
Muslims. Ibn Hazm’s horror and his polemical skills, based 
solidly on his earlier and rather more scholarly work, were 
not, however, sufficient to rouse the Granadan populace. The 


*» The text of Ibn Hazm’s pamphlet has been published by L.“Abbas, al- 
Radd ‘ala Ibn al-Naghrila al-Yahiidi wa-rasa’il ukhra, Cairo 1380/1960. Extracts 
from the text are given in E. Garcia Gomez, “Polémica religiosa entre Ibn 
Hazm e ibn al-Nagrila,” Al-Andalus, 4, 1936, 1-28; the arguments of both Ibn 
Hazm and Ibn Naghrila are studied by M. Perlmann, “Eleventh-Century 
Andalusian Authors on the Jews of Granada,” Proceedings of the American 
Academy for Jewish Research, XVII, 1948-1 949, 269-84. A complete translation 
of this text, with a detailed study of Ibn Naghrila’s contribution, remains a 
desideratum, 

*© Examples at Radd, ed. ‘Abbas, 46, 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, 60, 61, 62, 
64, 65, 69, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 78, 81. 
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work failed of its purpose, and Ibn Naghrila died a natural 
death while serving Badis in 447-48/1056.27 

Did the Nagid actually write such a pamphlet as Ibn Hazm 
claimed ? The suggestion that he did seems at first sight rather 
out of character for so highly skilled a politician as the Nagid. 
Although a number of arguments can be marshalled both to 
support and to rebut such an attribution, certainty about the 
question, in the absence of further evidence, seems unlikely. 
The taifa kingdoms of the fifth/eleventh century were in some 
ways more open and more tolerant of religious differences, 
at least within Islam, than the caliphal-‘amirid state had been, 
and than the Almorayids were to be afterward. Nevertheless, 
an attack of this sort, on the Qur'an, striking at the very base 
of Islam, was precisely the sort of action which could be counted 
on to arouse strong hostility to its author among Muslims. 
This must have been all the more true when the author of 
such an attack was himself not a Muslim, but a dhimmi. The 
reaction of the Cordobans to Christian soldiers’ insults to their 
religion has already been mentioned.*® A lesser reaction to 
such a work by a dhimmi, a non-Muslim subject of Muslim 
rulers, rather than by a Christian soldier from outside al- 
Andalus proper, strikes one as rather curious. 

Several arguments can be adduced to support the sugges- 
tion that in fact Ibn Naghrila did not compose such a treatise 
as Ibn Hazm ascribes to him. Apart from the statements of 
Ibn Hazm himself in the Radd, claiming that the Nagid wrote 
such a work, other Muslim writers also mention it, but they 
all appear to depend, whether directly or not, on Ibn Hazm’s 
work, rather than on any first-hand knowledge of the treatise. 
The Jewish sources for the life of Ibn Naghrila do not mention 
such a work, although, given its content, it might well have 
been expected that it would have attracted remark among 


27 Schirmann, “Le Diwan de Semi’él Hannagid,” 167; Abraham Ibn Da’ud, 
Séfer Ha-Qabbalah, 56 (of Hebrew text), 75 (of English translation), where the 
Nagid’s death is dated to 4815 A.M. (=1054-1055); but see the references 
cited at the note to line 250, on 75 (of the English translation). Cf. also Radd, 


45, 46, 47, 78. 
8 See above, Chapter 3. 
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them. The work itself has not survived.*9 It appears that the 
work, if it was ever written, was composed in Arabic.3° If it 
was written for a Jewish audience, and it is difficult to imagine 
a Muslim readership for this type of text, the Nagid must have 
increased very greatly the risks which he was running in writ- 
ing it at all by composing it in Arabic when he could as easily 
have written it in Hebrew. Further, in spite of the presence 
of what purport to be quotations from the Nagid’s work in 
the Radd of Ibn Hazm, there is room for doubt about their 
genuineness.3! The form of the Radd is not dissimilar to that 
of a number of epistles (risd/as) written by Ibn Hazm. In these 
the author, addressing himself to an imaginary correspond- 
ent, answers theoretical questions on various matters in the 
form of a letter.3? In the Radd, Ibn Hazm says that he had 
heard of the work by Ibn Naghrila. He had tried to get hold 


*e A refutation of Ibn Hazm’s Radd has, however, survived. Written by 
Solomon Ibn Adret (or aderet) (ca. 1235—<a. 1310) of Barcelona (the RaShBa), 
it was edited by J. Perles, in R. Salomo b. Abraham b. Adereth, Breslau 1863. 
Ibn Adret seems unaware in this work of the pamphlet by Ibn Naghrila. 

s° This seems a reasonable assumption. If it had been written in some other 
language (which would presumably have been Hebrew), it is far less likely 
that Ibn Hazm would have heard of it. It is also very unlikely that he, or the 
source on which he claims to rely, would have had any, or easy, access to its 
contents. If it had been written in Hebrew it seems likely that it would have 
been known, and remarked on, by Jewish writers such as Abraham Ibn Da’ud. 
They do not comment on it. Ibn Hazm himself, lastly, mentions in the Radd 
that he had objections to the quality of Ibn Naghrila’s knowledge of Arabic. 

** All the objections attributed to Ibn Naghrila by Ibn Hazm in the Radd 
are examples of standard difficulties or problems in the Qur'an which had 
been noticed centuries before Ibn Hazm’s time. It was to be expected that 
Ibn Hazm should set up these arguments as straw men for his attack. It might 
be argued, further, that Samuel Ibn Naghrila could have put forward some 
hew arguments to support his case, if he really did write such a pamphlet. 

* Cf., e.g., the risdlas printed in I. “Abbas’s edition of the Radd (above, n. 
25) and those in I. “Abbas and Nasir al-Din al-Asad (eds.), Jawami‘ al-sira 
wa-khams rasa@’il ukhra libn hazm, Cairo n.d.: and Ibn Hazm, Rasa’‘il Ibn Hazm 
al-Andalust, Cairo and Baghdad n.d. (ca. 1954). One of these epistles, on the 
lawfulness of listening to singing and music, is translated byE. Terés, era 
epistola sobre el canto con musica instrumental de Ibn Hazm de Cérdoba,” 


Al-Andalus, 36, 1971, 203-14; see 206 for the conventional introduction to 
an imaginary correspondent. 
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of a copy of it, but had had no success. He had as a result 
resorted to copying out the extracts from it which he had 
found in someone else’s refutation of it.33 While all this may 
be true, it has nevertheless rather the air of the formal pre- 
tense which provides the justification for the writing of a pam- 
phlet or an epistle. It is not impossible that the form of the 
Radd is merely a variation on this style of writing. The real 
difference between this work and Ibn Hazm’s epistles is that 
Ibn Hazm took care to make his opponent in this work easily 
identifiable. Although he does not mention Ibn Naghrila by 
name anywhere in the Radd, the information which he gives 
about him is quite sufficient to enable him to be identified by 
any reader with some elementary knowledge of the contem- 
porary political situation in the peninsula.%4 In his epistles, on 
the other hand, Ibn Hazm did not provide such information 
for his readers, partly because his correspondents were all 
non-existent, and partly too because such identifications were 
irrelevant to the subjects and purposes of the texts themselves. 
Lastly, it may be noted that there is no mention at all of such 
a work in the poem by Aba Ishaq al-I|biri attacking the Jews 
of Granada, and particularly the son of the Nagid, Jehoseph. 
Here, if anywhere, one might with some justice expect to find 
some reference to an action so full of hubris as an attack on 
the Qur’an.35 

All of these arguments, however, can be met with counter- 
arguments which perhaps outweigh them. While the Nagid 
was a skilled political tactician, he was also acutely aware of 
his talents and of the quality of his achievement, more es- 
pecially as a Jew in Islamic society. His poetry is permeated 
with this awareness of his special position in the Jewish society 
of his day and with an arrogance about his position in the 
Islamic kingdom of Granada.3° The challenge which the writ- 


33 Cf. Radd, 46-47. 

34 See the introduction and ending of the Radd; portions of these are trans- 
lated by Perlmann, “Eleventh-Century Andalusian Authors,” 281-83. 

35 On this poem see below. 

36 Cf., e.g., S. Ha-Nagid, Diwan (above, n. 16), 33, verse 38 (cited in Stillman, 
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ing of such a work offered to the position of the Qur’an among 
Muslims was in line with the challenge offered, internally, by 
the Jews with regard to their language.37 Just as the Jews 
asserted that Hebrew was a language as worthy of poetry and 
of fine writing as was Arabic, so here the Nagid could in effect 
argue that the inconsistencies which Muslims could find in 
the Bible were no more relevant or disturbing to faith than 
those which could be found in the Qur'an. In such a situation, 
it might be argued, to write a treatise of this type in Arabic 
was merely to carry the argument to its proper audience, not 
only to Jews but also to Muslims themselves. Further, apart 
from Ibn Hazm’s Radd, which appears to have had no influ- 
ence on the political, or any other, level, there do not seem 
to have been any reactions to the work, if it was written at all. 
The Nagid certainly suffered no ill-effects from his denun- 
ciation by Ibn Hazm. The arguments put forward in the Na- 
gid’s name by Ibn Hazm, in addition, are the sort of arguments 
which might have been expected of him, although it might 
have been thought that so learned a scholar as he might have 
been able to produce some arguments new to the standard 
battery of Jewish-Islamic polemic. Ibn Hazm, at any rate, need 
not have invented the material which he cites. The attribution 
of the quotations in the Radd, finally, does not seem ever to 
have been questioned or challenged by the Nagid himself, or 
by others associated with him, such as his son. 

On balance it seems perhaps less than likely that the Nagid 
did write such a tract as he is credited with by Ibn Hazm. 
Whether he did or not, however, his apparent immunity to 
the charge that he did so is highly instructive about the po- 
sition attained by the Jews, or by some Jews, in at least one 
of the taifa states of fifth/eleventh century al-Andalus. What 
is particularly significant in the episode is not just the possi- 
bility that the Nagid could write such a work but also, and 


The Jews, 57), where, in answer to the question “Are you capable of properly 
praising God?” he says “I am the David of my generation.” 
37 See below. 
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more importantly, that he could survive the charge that he 
had done so, a charge supported with some fairly good evi- 
dence, with no trouble at all. As a political polemic the Radd 
was a failure: it did not dislodge the Nagid, or the other Jews 
in Granada; and it did nothing positive for Ibn Hazm’s own 
political ambitions.3* The strength of Ibn Naghrila in the 
Granadan state, and his usefulness to the rulers, required that 
the Zirid Berbers take little notice of the Qur’anic injunctions 
against the employment of Jews. That the taifa rulers were 
in general less than fully concerned about the observance of 
the requirements of their religion, especially with regard to 
their maintenance of their own regimes, was an accusation 
which was levelled against them at the end of the century.39 
It is not inconceivable that the Zirids should have adopted 
just such an attitude in the middle of the century, preferring 
to retain a skilled politician and military commander, rather 
than to risk upsetting the delicate balance of different ethnic 
and religious groups which composed the population of their 
new state. 

The peculiar position of the Jewish community in Granada 
was seen at the death of the Nagid in 1056. He was succeeded 
by his son Jehoseph, not only as Nagid of the Jews of the 
kingdom but, much more importantly, as vizier of the Berber 
rulers as well.4° Although it was far from unknown for such 
inheritances to occur (the ‘Amirids in Spain provide the ob- 
vious example of such a process), that it should have been so 
in a case involving Jews is unusual in the extreme. What it 
suggests is either that the Jews were solidly entrenched in the 
administration of the kingdom or, more plausibly, that, be- 


38 After his imprisonment in the 1020s, following his short tenure of office 
as a vizier to al-Mustazhir, Ibn Hazm retired from active politics and never 
held office again. The Radd, however, in its form, contents and intention, is 
clearly a piece of political propaganda and not just a religious polemic. 

39 See below, Chapter 10. 

4° See, e.g., Abraham Ibn Da’ud, Sefer Ha-Qabbalah, 56-57 (of Hebrew text), 
75-76 (of English translation); “Abd Allah al-Ziri, Tibyan, 37 etc.; Ibn “Idhari, 
Bayan, Ill, 264-66. 
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cause of their marginal position in Islamic society, they rep- 
resented little danger to the interests of the dynasty.* 

The degree of Jewish involvement in the state machinery 
is confirmed, if possibly in an exaggerated manner, by the 
anti-semitic ode written attacking Jehoseph Ibn Naghrila by 
a Granadan fagih some years later.#? A Muslim, he was dis- 
gusted with the handing over of the administration of a Mus- 
lim state to Jews. He said, “I came to live in Granada and I 
saw them frolicking there. They divided up the provinces with 
one of their accursed men everywhere. They collect all the 
revenues. .. .”43 The implication of this passage, and also of 
remarks on the same subject in the memoirs of the last Zirid 
ruler of Granada, “Abd Allah, is that they had a large share 
in the operations of tax-collecting and general administra- 
tion.44 Such actions conflicted greatly with the normative Is- 
lamic prohibitions on allowing dhimmis, Jews or Christians, to 
be in a position of authority over Muslims. 

Jehoseph Ibn Naghrila, like his father, was an able politi- 
cian. He remained a powerful figure in Granadan politics for 
a decade. At the end of that time he was assassinated, with a 
large number (put as high in the sources as 4,000) of his co- 
religionists, in the course of a riot which is sometimes said to 
have been inspired by the poem just quoted.45 The ode in 
question is addressed to the Sinhaja Berber rulers of Granada, 
and is a plea to them to put an end to the Jewish influence 
in their government. It is said to have been written as the 
result of some persecution to which the author, Aba Ishaq 


+ But compare the claims attributed to Ibn “Abbas (above, n. 20), some 
thirty years before the older Nagid’s death, that treachery to the Zirid dynasty, 
in order to set himself up as actual ruler, was what he intended. 

« The most recent study of this poem, with a new translation, is by B. Lewis, 
“An Ode Against the Jews,” in B. Lewis, Islam in History, 158-65 and 320-23. 
A full bibliography of earlier studies is given by Lewis here. 

#8 Lines 53-57 of Lewis's translation (ibid., 160); each line of the original 
Arabic verse is represented by two lines in this translation. 

#4 Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, IL], 265; ‘Abd Allah al-Ziri, Tibyan, 37. 

* The riot is discussed by Lewis, “An Ode,” 163; see also notes 32-36 on 
page 322. See also Abraham Ibn Da'ud, Séfer Ha-Qabbalah, 57 (of Hebrew 
text), 76 (of English translation). 
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Ibrahim b. Mas‘td b. Sa‘id al-Tujibi al-Ilbiri, felt he had been 
subjected by the Jewish vizier of Granada.4® The poem, unlike 
the Radd which Ibn Hazm had directed against Jehoseph’s 
father over a decade earlier, was cast in a form which could 
be highly effective. The usefulness of poetry as a means of 
propaganda, whether personal or political, in early and me- 
dieval Islam has frequently been remarked. Its use goes back 
to the pre-Islamic period. The circulation of political pam- 
phlets, on the other hand, seems to have been far less com- 
mon, and also far less effective a method of attacking political 
opponents. The Radd itself is an example of such a failure. 
Others can be found: the Arab vizier of Zuhayr of Almeria, 
Ibn “Abbas, is said to have circulated a number of pamphlets 
attacking the Zirids and their Jewish ministers in Zirid terri- 
tories as part of an attempt to bring down the Berber dynasty, 
but with little success.47 

The contents of Abu Ishaq’s ode follow traditional patterns, 
adapted to the contemporary situation, and make use of con- 
ventional images. The Jews are the vilest of creatures. They 
have overstepped the mark prescribed for them by God in 
the Qur’an. They are lording it over true believers. They are 
enriching themselves unjustly at the expense of the Muslims. 
They are taking advantage of their position to attempt to 
corrupt the Muslims’ practice of their religion. In other coun- 
tries the Jews are treated as they should be. They have broken 
the covenant (dhimma) with the Muslims on which their re- 
lations with Islam are based. The Sinhaja are a noble tribe. 
They should feel shame at permitting such a situation to arise, 
and should take steps to redress it.4* As a document of political 


4© Lewis, “An Ode,” 158. 

47 Cf. n. 20, above. 

48 Cf. lines 14, 22-23, 33, 37-38, 42-44; 39-40; 9-10, 13-14, 91-92; 55-59, 
63-64; 65-66, 69-70, 75-76; 45-46; 85-90; 1-2, 49-52; 93-94 of Lewis's trans- 
lation, “An Ode,” 159-61, for examples of all of these motifs. On the concept 
of the covenant with Islam broken by the Jews, see also Radd, 47. Cf. further 
the lines of verse written by an Egyptian poet in about 1046-1047, with 
reference to a Jewish vizier in his own country: “Today the Jews have reached 
the summit of their hopes and have become aristocrats. Power and riches 
have they and from among them are Councillors and princes chosen. Egyp- 
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propaganda with a clear and stated purpose the poem is very 
forceful. Whether it did in fact inspire the massacre of 1066 
with which it is always associated is, on the other hand, un- 
clear.49 It did, for all that, reflect, if probably in highly colored 
and exaggerated form, the attitudes of a good many Muslims 
in the Granadan state, and possibly elsewhere, toward the 
successes of the Jews of that state. 

Lewis points out in his study of Abt Ishaq’s ode that such 
works as this poem and massacres like that at Granada in 1066 
are very rare events in Islamic history.5° When they are found 
they are almost always popular reactions to Jews or Christians 
who have overstepped the bounds of what was seen as a legal 
contract, the dhimma, between themselves and the Muslims. 
This contract established for the ahl al-dhimma a condition of 
dhull, abasement, justified by the Qur’anic injunctions against 
the Jews and Christians and intended to remind them of their 
refusal to acknowledge the truth of Islam. Such riots and other 
attacks are a response to “too striking and visible a departure 
from the approved condition of dhull.”5: The words “striking” 
and “visible” emphasize the dangers of participation in polit- 
ical activity for Jews and Christians under Islam. As long as 
such participation is kept at a relatively low key, and the re- 
wards of it are not made too easily visible, it can be tolerated 
and contained by Islamic society. 

The riot of 1066 differed from most other examples of 
crowd action in al-Andalus during the fifth/eleventh century 
in at least one important aspect. The majority of the crowd 
actions of which we have any knowledge in this period had 


clear political objectives, were directed against the members 
Se ee sh ee ee eee 
tians, I advise you, become Jews, for the very sky has become Jewish” (quoted 
from al-Suyati by A. Mez, The Renaissance of Islam, 58). 

#9 Lewis, “An Ode,” 163. An ode lamenting the death of Jehoseph Ibn 
Naghrila in this riot, written by Isaac Ibn Ghiyat, is printed in J. Schirmann, 
New Hebrew Poems From the Geniza, edited with introductions, variant readings 
and explanatory notes, Jerusalem 1965 (Hebrew), 190-91, no. 81; it is fol- 
lowed by another, probably by a different author, on the same subject, zbid., 
191, no. 82. 

5° Lewis, “An Ode,” 165. 

3 Thid. 
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of a clearly definable political or ethnic grouping, and had 
essentially temporary success, when they had any success at 
all.5? In the case of the riot of 1066, the political objective of 
the crowd was clear: it was the removal of not just an unpop- 
ular minister but all the members of a particular ethnic-reli- 
gious grouping within the state associated with him from po- 
sitions of power and influence. It seems to have included not 
only the politically active members of the Jewish community 
among its victims but also any others who could be found. In 
these aspects this riot did not differ very greatly from the anti- 
Berber or anti-Andalusian riots which punctuated the years 
after the fall of the ‘Amirids at Cordoba. The unpopular 
Jewish minister was done away with; large numbers of the 
members of his ethnic grouping were killed as well. Where 
this crowd action differed from earlier ones was in its effects. 
Because of the peculiar nature of this minister’s “constituency” 
within Andalusian Muslim society, the results of this riot were 
more enduring than was the norm in such cases. The success 
of the crowd was permanent. Although Jews certainly lived 
in Granada again after the riot, they were never again so 
significant a section of the population as they had been in the 
time of the two Nagids.53 

A number of other Jews appear to have acquired the title 
“vizier” and to have been active politically or in the admin- 
istration of certain taifa states. In Granada itself, where the 
two Nagids played an important role in both politics and 
administration, there appears to have been another Jewish 
minister. Called Abraham, he is known only from a poem in 
his honor, in which he is praised as a defender of his people.54 
He is described as the one “who fights with the enemy and 
growls at him like a lion cub.”55 The poem occurs in a man- 


5* See above, Chapters 3 and 5. 

53 Cf. Ibn Sahib al-Salat, in Dozy, Recherches, 372ff.; Moses Ibn Ezra, in 
Schirmann, Ha-Shira ha-Tvrit, 1, 379, “On Flight from Granada”; R. Arié, 
L'Espagne musulmane au temps des Nasrides (1232-1492), Paris 1973, 329-37: 

54 Schirmann, New Hebrew Poems, 194-95, no. 85. At 185-86 Schirmann 
gives reasons for thinking that this poem may not be by Isaac Ibn Ghiyat. 

55 Ibid., line 15, ha-nilhdm be-dyév ve-“alav ke-giir yinhém. 
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uscript which contains two poems of lamentation for Jehoseph 
Ibn Naghrila. This fact, and the use of the term melekh plishtim, 
referring to the “king of the Berbers,” suggest that he was 
active in Granada, but this cannot be regarded as certain.5° 
All that can be said with any certainty is that he was in the 
service of a Berber king, who appears likely to have been the 
ruler of Granada. Although there is no indication about when 
he may have lived, it may well be the case that he was a 
contemporary of one of the two Nagids, since it seems un- 
likely, though not impossible, that a Jew should have been in 
the service of the Berber rulers of Granada after the massacre 
of 1066. 

A curious story in a biographical dictionary provides some 
tantalizingly obscure information about another, unnamed, 
Jew who was apparently a vizier in the kingdom of Almeria. 
The manner in which the story is related suggests that for a 
Jew to become a vizier was not very unusual, while the story 
itself is indicative of the reaction of some sections of the pop- 
ulation at least to the employment of a Jew in such positions. 
Al-Dabbi relates the story of a prominent scholar who entered 
the bath in Almeria one day, apparently during the reign of 
al-Mu'tasim Ibn Sumadih (443/105 1-52-484/1091).57 There 
he saw a Jew, who is described in al-Dabbi’s text as bald, and 
with him a young Muslim boy. Incensed by what he saw, the 
Muslim scholar, Aba Muhammad “Abd Allah b. Sahl b. Yusuf, 
picked up a stone and dashed out the brains of the Jew, who 
was “the vizier of the lord of Almeria at that time.” The schol- 
arly eminence of the murderer made people hesitate to arrest 


5§ Ibid., line 12. Schirmann, ibid., 186, refers to Munk, in Journal Asiatique, 
ILIs* série, XIV, 50, n.1, on the use of the word “plishtim” (“Philistines”) 
referring to Berbers in Hebrew writing of the middle ages. 

57 Al-Dabbi, Bughya, 332-33, no. g28. See also Ashtor, The Jews in Moslem 
Spain, I, Philadelphia 1979, 298 and n. 350 thereto, on page 366. On baths 
as factors in social relations between followers of different religions in Spain 
in later times, cf. J. F. Powers, “Frontier Municipal Baths and Social Inter- 
action in Thirteenth-Century Spain,” AHR, 84, 1979, 649-67; see also M. J. 
Kister, JSS, 6, 1961, 141 (a review of al-Talibi’s edition of al-Turtushi’s Kitab 
al-Hawadith wal-Bida’), referring to the Adab Dukhil al-Hammam of Ibn al- 
‘Imad, 
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him, and he was able to reach the gate of the city without 
being stopped. There he fell in with a travelling merchant, 
who gave him a ride on one of his animals. He seems never 
to have been punished. Al-Dabbi gives the story on the au- 
thority of a relative of his. The scholar died in 480/1087-88, 
which appears to confirm the reign of al-Mu‘tasim as the 
period of the event. This vizier is unknown from other sources, 
and nothing is known of his activities or real position in the 
Almerian kingdom. 

In Saragossa a rather better-known Jewish vizier was Aba 
al-Fadl Hasday b. Yusuf Ibn Hasday, a member of a family 
of distinguished scholars and doctors.5* His grandfather had 
served al-Hakam II al-Mustansir as a physician.5? He was also 
a doctor, and served the Hidid rulers of the Saragossan state 
in the second half of the fifth/eleventh century as a vizier and 
katib. Ibn Bassam preserves a letter containing some verse 
addressed to him by Abt al-Hasan ‘Ali b. “Abd al-Ghani al- 
Kafif al-Husri.®° Ibn Dihya, in an account of his life which is 
dependent on Sa‘id al-Andalusi and Ibn Khaqan, claims that 
he converted to Islam towards the end of his life.®' This is 
denied by a later Jewish historian, and it is not mentioned at 
all in his account of this man by Moses Ibn Ezra, who wrote 
an important work on Hebrew poetics in the twelfth century 
in which he discussed the Hebrew poets of Spain.®? The ex- 


58 Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, II, 441, no. 627; Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, ‘Uyzn al-Anba’ 
fi tabagat al-atibba’, ed. N. Rida, Beirut 1965, 499; Ibn Abi Ucaibi’a 600/1203- 
668/1270, ‘Uyun al-Anba’ fi T’abagat al-At'ibba Sources d’informations sur les classes 
des médecins XIII‘ Chapitre: Médecins de V'Occident Musulman, publié, traduit et 
annoté par Henri Jahier et Abdelkader Noureddine, Algiers (Publications de 
la Faculté mixte de médecine et de pharmacie d’Alger, 4) 1377/1958, no. 50, Arabic 
text 49, French translation 48. 

59 Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ed. Rida, 498; translated by Jahier and Noureddine, 
no. 49, Arabic text 49, French translation 48. 

60 Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, IV part i, 197-98. 

6: [bn Dihya, Al-Mutrib min A¥’ar Ahl al-Magrib, edited by Ibrahim al-Abyari, 
Hamid ‘Abd al-Majid, Ahmad A. Badawi, Cairo 1935, 196-97. 

62 Sa‘adiah Ibn Danan, in his Hemdah Geniizah; Moses Ibn Ezra, Kitab al- 
Muhadara wal-Mudhdkara, ed. A. S. Halkin, Jerusalem 1975, 282, 298 (of 
Judeo-Arabic text), (translated into Hebrew, tbid., 283, 299). 
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plicit statement that he did convert, however, seems more 
likely to be true. The rebuttal of it by Sa‘adiah Ibn Danan at 
the end of the fifteenth century was probably inspired rather 
by horror at the idea of a distinguished member of a family 
which claimed priestly descent converting than by any real 
evidence to the contrary. The silence of Moses Ibn Ezra does 
not indicate anything either way. That Ibn Hasday should 
have converted to Islam would not in itself be so very im- 
probable, especially since it would have been a means to retain, 
or to acquire, the position at court with which he is credited. 
Other members of distinguished Jewish families certainly 
apostasized during the middle ages. The twelfth-century poet 
and courtier [brahim Ibn Sahl, who was drowned in the Med- 
iterranean while on a diplomatic mission from Ceuta to Ifri- 
qiya, was such a convert, while the son of the great scholar 
and translator Abraham Ibn Ezra also converted.®3 

Another Jew in Muslim Saragossan service may be indicated 
in a poem of consolation addressed to Ibn Hasday by an 
unidentified poet. In this poem, of which only a few damaged 
lines have been preserved in a fragment found in the Cairo 
Geniza, the poet talks of a nadiv who has “fallen.”®4 While this 
may, however, refer to a Jew in the service of the rulers of 
the city, it may be no more than a reference to a prominent 
Jew in the local community. 

Earlier in the fifth/eleventh century another Jew did cer- 
tainly hold high office in the Hadid capital. This was Aba 
Ishaq Yequtiel b. Isaac Ibn Hasan. A patron of the Hebrew 
poet Solomon Ibn Gabirol (who died in the 1050s), he was 


killed in 430/1039 on charges which proved a year later to 
have been false.®s 


*s On Ibn Sahl, see El*, III, 925 (art. H. Monés). 

** Schirmann, New Hebrew Poems, 202, no. 87b. 

°» Ashtor, The Jews of Moslem Spain, Il, 257 and 348-50, note 199. The 
expression “1040s” on 257 should of course read “1030s.” The Hebrew orig- 
inal of this has the correct “fourth decade of the eleventh century.” Solomon 
Ibn Gabirol, Secular Poems, ed. H. Brody and J. Schirmann, with the partic- 
ipation of J. Ben-David, Jerusalem 1975 (Hebrew), 83, no. 136; 117-21, no. 
194; and 160, no. 245, are all dirges on the death of Jekuthiel. The poem 
referred to here is at 117-21, no. 194, of the edition of Brody and Schirmann. 
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Even Seville, where the “Abbadids appear on occasion to 
have been strong upholders of the Islamic norms relating to 
the employment of dhimmis, had Jewish officials in govern- 
ment service. Abraham b. Me’ir Ibn Muhajir (also known as 
Ibn Shortmegash) and other members of his family were in 
the service of al-Mu'tamid Ibn ‘Abbad.®* Abraham Ibn Mu- 
hajir had the title of vizier, while two brothers of his are both 
described as nasi, a Hebrew title akin to “prince,” which prob- 
ably indicates prominence in the Jewish community of the 
city, although it may equally represent an attempt to render 
the title of some office held by the brothers. 

Henri Pérés sees another Jewish vizier in the service of 
Hisam al-Dawla Ibn Razin, of La Sahla. Although he admits 
that al-Hijari, who mentions this vizier, and al-Maqgqari, in 
whom the passage from al-Hiari is preserved, say nothing 
about the vizier’s ethnic background, he suggests that his name, 
Aba Bakr Ibn Sadray, apparently formed on the same pattern 
as Hasday, indicates his Jewish origins. This is not impossible, 
but it remains strange in such a case that, especially in view 
of the extravagant praise which is heaped on the man by al- 
Hijari, his origins should not have aroused some comment.” 

There may well have been other Jews who reached high 
office in various of the taifa kingdoms of the fifth/eleventh 
century but of whom no report has survived. Among the 
literary remains from the Cairo Geniza there may still be 
fragments with more information about such people. 

The viziers and others who are known to us tell us some- 


66 Cf. EJ, VIII, col. 1191 and the works cited there; see also H. R. Idris, 
“Les tributaires en occident musulman d’aprés le ‘Mi‘yar’ d’al-WanSarisi,” 
Mélanges d'Islamologie. Volume dédié a la mémotre de Armand Abel par ses collegues, 
ses éléves et ses amis (ed. P. Salmon), Leiden 1974, 183-84, no. 66. 

67 Al-Maqgari, Analectes, II, 277; Pérés, La poéste andalouse, 265. 

68 On Jewish viziers in Christian Spain, cf. Pérés, La poésie andalouse, 266, 
and n. 3 there; Moses Ibn Ezra, in Schirmann, Ha-Shira ha-Turit 1, 395-99 
(on Joseph Ibn Kamaniel, for whose diplomatic activity see also Y. (F.) Baer, 
A History of the Jews in Christian Spain, 1, From the Age of Reconquest to the 
Fourteenth Century, trans. C. Schoffman, Philadelphia 1964, 389f.), and Baer, 
index, s. nomine “Joseph Ferrizuel (Cidellus)”; Ibn ‘Idhari, Baydn, IV, 41, 
where an intermediary between the Cid and the Valencians is described as 
his “vizier.” 
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thing about the position of the Jews in these states. Never- 
theless, too much significance should not be attached to the 
reports which we have. The term “vizier” became much de- 
preciated as a title during precisely this period, when it was 
conferred by a multitude of rulers on great numbers of their 
officials.®9 Similarly, the term sar in Hebrew, which can easily 
bear an interpretation indicative of civil office, need not do 
so on every occasion when it occurs. In a poem of Levi Ibn 
al-Tabban, a Hebrew poet of the second half of the fifth/ 
eleventh century, the poet Moses Ibn Ezra is addressed as 
sar.7° He is not, however, known to have occupied any post 
in a civil administration which might have been rendered by 
this term. Solomon Ibn Gabirol too makes use of the same 
expression, in a poem in honor of a “sar Isaac.”7? 

Virtually all the Jews of whom we hear appear to have held 
the title of vizier. Some at least of them were doctors, a profes- 
sion which for Jews and others, particularly dhimmis, was a 
common path to political preferment under Islam. What is 
significant about this is that we do not hear of Jews in other, 
more junior, levels of government. This may be the result of 
the chance manner of the survival of evidence, but it appears 
to point to a different conclusion. It seems rather that, apart 
from Granada, those states which did employ Jews in impor- 
tant governmental positions employed them as individuals. 
In Granada, on the other hand, there seems to have been a 
clear policy of using the employment of Jews in the admin- 
istration as a means of maintaining the ethnic balance in the 
state, in order to prevent the Andalusian Arab section of the 
population from becoming a danger to the ruling Berbers. 
In the other states in al-Andalus where Jews were prominent 
they were neither so numerous nor so significant a segment 
of the populace. It was unnecessary to placate them, or to use 
them as a balance against other groups in the state. In con- 


°° Cf. R.P.A. Dozy and H. W. Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espagnols et 
portugats dérivés de Varabe, Leiden 1869, 129f., and J. D. Latham, “Arabic into 
Medieval Latin,” JSS, 17, 1972, 47. 

7° Schirmann, Ha-Shird ha-Tvrit, 1, 339; D. Pagis (ed.), Shirei Levi Ibn al- 
Tabban, 164-65 (where shar is printed, apparently for sar). 

7 Solomon Ibn Gabirol, ed. Brody and Schirmann, 163, no. 247. 
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sequence the only Jews whom the taifa rulers employed were 
individuals who had some special skill or ability to offer. This 
is to say that, on the one hand, it is possible to obtain a picture 
of extensive and important Jewish participation in the gov- 
ernment and administration of a large number of, in partic- 
ular, the more significant taifa states. On the other hand, such 
a picture should not be exaggerated. The Jews who attained 
high office did so, in all likelihood, as individuals, even though 
their background and their training and education as Jews 
may have fitted them well for such positions. Unlike the mem- 
bers of other ethnic groups in the country who reached high 
office, nevertheless, they did not have a solid and broadly 
based body of support among the general mass of the pop- 
ulation, and, as in the cases of Almeria and Granada (and 
doubtless other places), they could often be attacked without 
any untoward consequences for the regimes which they served. 
An attack on a Muslim minister of a taifa ruler, by contrast, 
usually implied an attack also on the ruler himself and his 
regime. 

Their own culture and certain aspects of their internal 
structure and attitudes brought the Jews very close to the 
Muslims in the peninsula as a whole. The Muslims in general, 
as has been seen, maintained an unwavering loyalty to the 
Sunni Islam of the past, with the Maliki madhhab as the basis 
of the legal system. It was in the name of this sort of orthodoxy 
that sectarians and sectarianism were persecuted and pun- 
ished. So too the Jews in general maintained just such a loyalty 
to the Rabbanite orthodoxy which had been characteristic of 
the previous century. It was in the name of just such an or- 
thodoxy that Samuel Ibn Naghrila and others attacked the 
Karaites, Jewish sectaries who mounted a considerable chal- 
lenge to Rabbanite Judaism from the ninth century onward, 
in Spain, and took pride in the success which they achieved 
in suppressing it there.7* 

What was true of the religious sphere was true in equal 


72 Abraham Ibn Da’ud, Séfer Ha-Qabbdlah, 69-72 (of Hebrew text), 94-101 
(of English translation); Ibn Hazm, Fisal, 1, 98-99 (in Asin’s translation, II, 


211). 
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proportions of others. Jewish viziers, like their Muslim coun- 
terparts, saw the usefulness of extending support and pa- 
tronage to poets who would flatter them in their compositions 
and make their achievements known to a wider public. As 
Stern has pointed out, these Jewish viziers tended to support 
Jewish poets, writing in Hebrew.73 This was for good reason. 
Muslim poets who would write for Jewish patrons, although 
they are not unknown, were not very common. The Muslim 
poet who wrote of practicing Jewish rites in secret, in a poem 
addressed to Samuel Ibn Naghrila, was giving expression to 
a conventional sort of flattery of the Nagid, if in rather ex- 
aggerated degree, but he was most unusual.74 Such poets had 
a myriad possible patrons among the viziers of the numerous 
taifa states. Jewish poets, writing almost exclusively in Hebrew, 
had fewer such potential buyers for their products. Even if 
they wrote in Arabic, and Jewish poets composing in that 
language are known, their religion and their ethnic affiliation 
made them automatically less attractive to a Muslim patron 
than was a Muslim poet. Stern sees the Jewish vizier, with his 
circle of Jewish poets singing his praises in Hebrew, as a par- 
allel to the Muslim vizier with his Muslim poets. Just as the 
Muslims were extolled by Muslim poets for the society in 
which they lived and achieved their greatness, so the Jews 
were extolled for the society in which their achievements might 
appear to the fullest advantage, in the sphere, albeit in some 
ways a narrower one, of the Jews of Muslim Spain and the 
Muslim world in general. It is for this reason that, while an 
Ibn Hasday might convert from Judaism to Islam in order to 
further a political career, the taifa period shows no example 
of a poet converting for similar ends. In the twelfth century, 
on the other hand, Ibrahim Ibn Sahl of Seville did convert 
to Islam partly to promote a career as a poet, but the intol- 


Romanica et Occidentalia, Etudes dédiées @ la mémoire de Hiram Peri (Pflaum), 
Jerusalem 1963, 254-63. 

74 Al-Munfatil, quoted in H. Pérés, La poésie andalouse, 269; Pérés’ view, 
that this poet was secretly a convert to Judaism, seems to stretch the evidence 
too far. Cf. also the lines of verse quoted above, n. 48. 


78 8. M. Stern, “Arabic Poems by Spanish-Hebrew Poets,” in M. Lazar (ed.), 
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erance of non-Muslims characteristic of the Almoravids did 
not encourage Jews even to take part in government service, 
let alone to convert to Islam as a step to advancement in it. 
In the fifth/eleventh century there were Jewish viziers, and 
they were able to patronize Jewish poets. 

This cultural closeness to Islam went far beyond these struc- 
tural similarities. In literature, for example, Jewish creativity 
showed its links with and dependence on Islamic culture 
through direct translation, imitation, adaptation, stylistic sim- 
ilarities, and the borrowing of forms of literary expression. 
This dependence is particularly visible in the meters of He- 
brew poetry of this period, which are merely the normal Ar- 
abic meters, with changes due to the different vowel patterns 
of the two languages.75 More importantly, this closeness to 
Islamic cultural patterns displayed itself in the languages used 
by Jews in literary works produced in al-Andalus in this period 
and later. The Jews developed a complete range of varieties, 
or “registers,” of language which parallelled the registers in 
use among the Muslims.7° For certain purposes, the produc- 
tion of prestige literature such as poetry or artistic prose, the 
Jews used prestige registers of Hebrew, modelled consciously 
on the Hebrew of the Bible, just as among Muslims a purist 
classical form of Arabic was used for similar literary purposes. 
For other types of literary expression, in which the language 
and its style were purely functional, such as philosophical and 
scientific writings, the Jews, like the Muslims, made use of 
Middle Arabic, a form of Arabic with considerably less pres- 
tige value in both cultures than either classical Arabic or Bib- 
lical Hebrew. The retention, and the massive development, 
of Biblical Hebrew, in highly purist forms, for activities of 
greater prestige reflected, paradoxically, something of the ideas 
of the Shu‘abiya. The use of Biblical Hebrew in such prestige 


75 On the meters of Hebrew poetry in Spain, see D. Yellin, Torat ha-Shirah 
ha-Sfaradit, Jerusalem 1939 (Hebrew). 

76 ©. Rabin, “Hebrew and Arabic in Medieval Jewish Philosophy,” in S. Stein 
and R. Loewe (eds.), Studies in Jewish Religious and Intellectual History Presented 
to Alexander Altmann On. the Occasion of His Seventieth Birthday, Alabama 1979, 
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areas of literary creativity as poetry and artistic prose reflected 
the claim that Hebrew was even more suitable a language than 
Arabic for the creation of high literature. As Rabin points 
out, this attitude is expressed in the description of Hebrew 
as the “mistress” and Arabic as the “handmaiden,” referring 
to Sarah and Hagar, as the ancestresses of the Jews and the 
Arabs.77 

There was thus a double assimilation to the linguistic pat- 
terns of the dominant culture in al-Andalus by the Jews. On 
the one hand, Middle Arabic, written, it is true, very often in 
Hebrew characters and with some specifically Jewish char- 
acteristics, served a variety of the most purely functional forms 
of literary expression. In this area Arabic came, within a very 
short time of the initial Muslim conquests, to have a wide sway 
in Jewish literature, lasting down to our own day. The rela- 
tively rapid arabicization of the areas of conquest to the north 
and west of the Arabian peninsula, and the universality within 
this area very soon of the new high Islamic culture, certainly 
encouraged this process. One example of this is the literary 
activity of the Egyptian Jew and highly influential scholar and 
polemicist Sa‘adiah Gaon (892-942). He played a major role 
in the revival of purist Biblical Hebrew for artistic purposes. 
At the same time, he also produced Arabic translations of 
parts of the Bible, wrote commentaries on them in that lan- 
guage, and even produced an important work of religious 
philosophy, the Kitab al-Amanat wal-I'tigadat (better known 
under the title of the Hebrew translation, Sefer ha-Emunot we- 
ha-De‘ot), or “Book of Doctrines and Religious Beliefs,” in 
Arabic. The Andalusian Jew of the twelfth century, Moses 
Maimonides, did much the same. His major philosophical 
work, the Moreh Nevukhim (Arabic Daldlat al-H@ rin), “Guide 
to the Perplexed,” was written in Arabic, as were many others 
of his works. Although he wrote another of his more impor- 
tant works, the Mishneh Torah, a work on the commandments 
derived from the Bible and the Talmud and a host of later 
works, in Hebrew, this was done from deliberate, practical 


77 Ibid., 244, n. 11. 
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motives, in order that the work might circulate in areas outside 
the world of Islam, where Arabic was not understood.7® 

This aspect of the linguistic assimilation to the patterns of 
Islamic culture both brought the Jews closer to the Muslims 
in al-Andalus and elsewhere in the Islamic world and dis- 
tanced them from them. The difference between the Jews 
and the Muslims was that the Jews wrote much of their Middle 
Arabic literature in Hebrew characters. They carried this process 
further too: they transliterated a large number of works writ- 
ten in Muslim Middle Arabic into Hebrew characters, to make 
reading them easier for Jews. The reasons for this remain 
slightly obscure. The explanation of it which suggests that the 
Jews were very little used to reading anything in Arabic writ- 
ten in Arabic characters, and very used, on the other hand, 
to (Jewish) Middle Arabic literature in Hebrew characters seems 
inadequate, but the distance of Jews, socially and for religious 
reasons, from much Muslim Arabic education and most Mus- 
lim educational institutions may provide some part of the 
answer. 

The other aspect of this assimilation to the linguistic pattern 
of the dominant Muslim Arabic culture—the use of a purist 
Biblical form of Hebrew for the production of prestige types 
of literature, especially poetry—displays this same mixture of 
closeness to and distance from Muslim Arabic culture. On the 
one hand, the Jews adopted a high prestige register, derived 
from the most prestigious work in their language, the Bible. 
In the same way the Muslims’ prestige register made use of 
their most important religious work, the Qur'an, as well as of 
pre-Islamic poetry. On the other hand, the high prestige reg- 
ister of which the Jews made use in such literature was He- 


78 See the Introduction to his Séfer ha-Mitzvot, where he says: “I decided 
not to compose it in the language of the books of prophecy [scil. Biblical 
Hebrew], as it is insufficient for the complete discussion of the matters of 
laws. Similarly, I did not compose it in the language of the Talmud [scvl. 
Aramaic], since there are only a few in our people who would have under- 
stood it, and there are words in it which are strange (or: foreign) and difficult 
even for those who are expert in the Talmud. But I decided to compose it 
in the language of the Mishnah [scil. Mishnaic Hebrew], in order that it should 


be easy for the majority (to read).” 
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brew, while for the Muslims it was Arabic. Rabin’s suggestion 
that here the Jews may have been giving expression to shu Ubi 
ideas is very convincing, and is supported by the attitudes 
which come through much writing of this sort, both in poetry 
and in prose. However, this shu‘abism differed in most sig- 
nificant aspects from the other types of shu‘tbiya of which 
we know. The Jews, unlike the Persians, did not write as 
Muslims, claiming on that account superiority over other, Arab, 
Muslims. Their shu‘tbism was, like that of the Persians, a 
challenge, but, as a challenge, it had extra force, because it 
stood halfway outside the shelter of Islamic culture. 

To this cultural closeness may be added a further set of 
links, on the social level. In spite of the distance separating 
Muslims and non-Muslims which subsisted in many parts of 
the Islamic world, supported by the Qur’anic injunctions on 
the relations between Muslims, on the one side, and Jews and 
Christians, on the other, as well as by the general Muslim 
attitudes towards dhimmis, social contacts did exist.7? These 
contacts were facilitated by the integration of the Jews into 
the life of the Islamic world as a whole. Ashtor and Goitein 
both lay strong emphasis on this in their studies of medieval 
trade and of Jewish life in al-Andalus.’° Ashtor points out, 
further, that in al-Andalus the Jews enjoyed greater freedom 
of economic activity than their co-religionists not only in 
Christian Europe but also in the Muslim East. 

Social integration went further still, to embrace at least some 
part of the field of education. Jews could not expect to study 
in Muslim madrasas, nor perhaps would they have actually 
wanted to do so, for religious reasons. Nonetheless, the ac- 


7° E. Strauss, “The Social Isolation of Ahl adh-Dhimma,” in O. Komlés 
(ed.), Etudes orientales a la mémoire de Paul Hirschler, Budapest 1950, 73-94, 
discusses the gradually hardening attitude of legal writers and governments 
toward such contacts and attempts to reduce them. On discriminatory badges 
for Jews (and Christians), see below, Chapter 8, n. 28; E. Fagnan, “Le signe 
distinctif des Juifs au Maghreb,” RE], 28, no. 56, 1894, 294-98; I. Lichten- 
staedter, “The distinctive dress of non-Muslims in Islamic countries,” Historia 
Judaica, 5, 1943, 33-52; S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, II, 27, 38; 
Bosworth, “The ‘Protected Peoples,’ 16 and n. 4 there. 


*° See Ashtor, The Jews in Moslem Spain, I, 271; Goitein, the works cited in 
n. 8 above. 
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quisition of secular Arabic learning, as distinct from the study 
of Islam and of the religious sciences, was not forbidden, or 
necessarily seen as dangerous, for Jews, from their own point 
of view.®* It seems not to have been forbidden to them, in 
practice at least, by the more general Muslim population in 
al-Andalus. Ibn Bassam gives an account of a Jew, Joseph b. 
Ishaq al-Isra’ili, taking part in a literary study group of some 
sort with Aba “Amir Ibn Shuhayd (383/992-426/1035), the 
well-known poet, and a friend of Ibn Hazm.*? The Jew is 
described as an excellent student.*3 Here again there is no 
indication that there was anything at all unusual or objec- 


*: The Talmudic prohibition of the study of hokhmat yevanit (literally “Greek 
wisdom”), over which much controversy and discussion had been aroused, 
was largely disregarded in practice among the Jews of the Islamic world, with 
regard to the secular sciences. In Stillman, The Jews, 226-28, there is an 
example of a curriculum of Jewish and secular studies drawn up by Joseph 
ben Judah Ibn Aknin (ca. 1150-1220), who was originally from Barcelona, 
but moved south into al-Andalus and, later, to Morocco, where he died. The 
subjects recommended in his outline include Reading and Writing; Torah, 
Mishnah and Hebrew Grammar; Poetry (preferably religious poetry); Tal- 
mud; Philosophic Observations on Religion (conceived as “the refutation of 
the errors of apostates and heretics and the justification of those views and 
practices which the religion prescribes”); Philosophic Studies; Logic; Math- 
ematics, Arithmetic; Optics; Astronomy (both Astronomy proper and its nor- 
mal medieval concomitant, Astrology); Music; Mechanics; Natural Sciences, 
Medicine; Metaphysics. The extract from the autobiography of a twelfth- 
century Jewish apostate to Islam in north Africa which follows immediately 
after this curriculum in Stillman’s work (229-32) illustrates precisely the dan- 
ger which the Talmudic opponents of secular learning from alien sources 
had been concerned to combat; it was what he had learned of the subjects 
listed by Ibn Aknin that persuaded Samaw’al al-Maghribi to apostatize. 

82 Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I part i, 199-200. 

83 This student’s name suggests that he may have been related to Isaac 
Israeli (Ishaq Isra’ili), the famous tenth-century Jewish doctor and philoso- 
pher who flourished in north Africa. The latter, however, died unmarried 
(his view that his writings were a better guarantee of an enduring reputation 
is quoted, from Sa‘id of Toledo and Ibn Abi Usaybia, by S. M. Stern, in 
A. Altmann and §. M. Stern, Isaac Israeli, A Neoplatonic Philosopher of the early 
tenth century, Oxford [Scripta Judaica 1] 1958, xviii-xix). There was another 
family Israeli (or Isra’ili) active in scientific and astronomical studies in Toledo 
in the fourteenth century. The names Joseph and Isaac were current among 
them as well, and a connection with them does not seem wholly improbable 


(EJ, IX, cols. 1062-63). 
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tionable about his presence there, in a Muslim company.*4 
What is stressed is his proficiency, as a non-Muslim and a non- 
Arab, in matters of Arabic culture. 

Literature provides the best evidence of this symbiosis. Al- 
though Jews for the most part wrote their poetry in Hebrew, 
there are examples, preserved in Arabic sources, of poetry 
written in Arabic by Jews. They are not very numerous, for 
reasons which have already been considered, although there 
are more of them than Stern was aware when he wrote on 
the subject.*5 This assimilation of Jewish and Muslim cultural 
elements in al-Andalus is well illustrated in a philosophical 
work produced by Solomon Ibn Gabirol (ca. 1020-1050s). 
Written in Arabic, it was lost in its original language. It sur- 
vived in a Latin translation and, until the nineteenth century, 
was thought to be the work of a Muslim writer. The discovery 
of parts of a late medieval Hebrew translation of it in the last 
century recovered its author’s identity.*° 

The material position attained by Jews before the end of 
the caliphal-‘amirid state helped to give them the necessary 
qualifications for a fuller participation in the politics of al- 


*4 Stern, op.ctt., xix, mentions a Muslim pupil of Isaac Israeli, in medicine 
(the well-known physician Ibn al-Jazzar). It seems not to have been unusual 
for Muslims to study, in certain fields, with Jews, and vice versa. 

*> E.g., Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, I, 127-28, no. 60 (Ishaq b. Sham‘tn al-Yahadi 
al-Qurtubi, an associate of Ibn Baja); I, 336, no. 241 (Ilyas b. Madar al- 
Yahudi al-tabib, at the beginning of the sixth/twelfth century; he is referred 
to also in al-Maqgqari, Analectes, 11, 355, in connection with a contest over his 
medical knowledge in which he was victorious); II, 23, no. 339 (al-Tabib Abu 
Ishaq Ibrahim Ibn al-Fakhkhar al-Yahadi; employed as an envoy between 
Christian Spain and Almohad rulers in Marrakesh). Cf. also al-Maqgari, 
Analectes, 11, 356, for a reference to a Jewish poetess who composed in Arabic 
in al-Andalus in the sixth/twelfth or seventh/thirteenth century. 

*© On the Meqor Hayyim of Ibn Gabirol, see S. Munk, Meélanges de philosophie 
Juive et arabe, Paris 1859; I. Husik, A History of Medieval Jewish Philosophy, New 
York 1916, repr. New York 1966, 59-79; G. Vajda, Introduction a la pensée 
Juive du moyen age, Paris (Etudes de philosophie médiévale, 35) 1947, 75-83 (with 
additional bibliography, 223-24). Cf. also the translations from Arabic into 
Hebrew verse by Judah Ha-Levi (of the twelfth century) in Schirmann, Ha- 
Shira Ha-'Tvrit, 1, 446 (one of the poems translated by Ha-Levi here is by al- 
Mutanabbi) and the translation and adaptation in Hebrew of the Magamat 
of al-Hariri produced by the Spanish Jew al-Harizi (mid-twelfth century). 
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Andalus once that area had fallen apart into a number of tiny 
statelets. The growth of their cultural independence from the 
great traditional centers of Jewish learning in the Islamic east 
at about the same time encouraged this process further. The 
political collapse of the caliphal-“amirid state, however, was 
itself also a necessary precondition for their playing of such 
an increased role. Without such a collapse the small numbers 
and uneven distribution of the Jews in the Iberian peninsula 
would not have made them specially attractive as officials and 
ministers of Muslim governments there to anything like the 
same degree. This was partly because a unified and centralized 
state, of the caliphal-‘amirid pattern, had vastly greater re- 
sources of manpower, on this level as on others, on which to 
draw in order to fill such positions. 

At the same time their participation in the politics and the 
government of the peninsula was limited by these very factors. 
Their numbers and distribution, as also the social isolation 
which was never wholly removed (resulting in part from their 
religious-ethnic distinction from the Muslims), placed per- 
manent limitations on their potential for political activity, and 
on the forms which it could take. As the century progressed 
itis possible to discern a hardening of Muslim attitudes toward 
Jews and Jewish participation in the politics of Islamic states. 
At the beginning of the fifth/eleventh century, when Jews did 
not take part in Andalusian politics at all, as far as is known, 
the participation of a Jew in cultural and other pursuits to- 
gether with Muslims was scarcely a matter for comment. The 
attacks of Ibn Hazm and Aba Ishaq al-Ilbiri, and the riot of 
1066 at Granada, are symptomatic of the Muslim reaction to 
increased Jewish political activity, however thinly spread that 
was. Such attacks were not the only ones. In none of the taifa 
states were the Jews sufficiently numerous to have a decisive 
effect on politics, and in Granada, where they appear to have 
had more influence than elsewhere, a single riot was all that 
was necessary to destroy their position for good. 


Dao 


8. The Christians of al-Andalus 


THe CurisTIANns of al-Andalus during the fifth/eleventh 
century are virtually a forgotten community.’ The sources 
available today provide far less information about this group 
than about the Muslims or the Jews. Such information as there 
is contrasts remarkably with the wealth of material on the 
Christians of non-Muslim Spain. We have next to no sources 
at all produced by members of this group; almost all our 
information about them comes from Muslim or Jewish sources, 
or from materials produced in Christian Spain, and is scanty 
and unhelpful to an extensive degree. 

From the sources which are available, the Andalusian Chris- 
tians emerge as playing no more than a very minor role in 
taifa politics. Members of this group appear to have been very 
inactive politically, even more so than inthe period when the 
caliphate was at its height. Their potential for political dis- 
affection and for support for northern Christian ambitions 
for reconquest seems to have been almost totally unrealized 
and unexploited. Even the potential which they represented 
as scapegoats for Muslim political decline was ignored by their 


‘ The work of F. J. Simonet, Historia de los Mozdérabes de Espana deducida de 
los mejores y mas auténticas testimonios de los escritos cristianos y arabes, Madrid 
(Memoras de la real academia de la historia 13), 1897, 1903, remains the only 
serious work on this subject, despite its somewhat anti-Muslim bias. Isidore 
de las Cagigas, Los Mozdrabes (2 vols.), Madrid 1947-1948 (= vols. 1 and 2 
of Minorias étnico-religiosas de la edad media espanola), adds very little to Simonet. 
See also Lévi-Provengal, HEM, III, 214-26. For the later period, see Rachel 
Arié, L'Espagne musulmane au temps des Nasrides (1232-1492), Paris 1973, 314- 
28. See also C.-E. Dufourcq, “Le christianisme dans les pays de I’Occident 
musulman des alentours de I'an mil jusqu’aux temps almohades,” Etudes de 


civilisation médiévale (IXe - XIle siécles) Mélanges offerts @ Edmond-René Labande, 
Poitiers n.d., 237-46. 
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rulers. The contrast with the Jews of al-Andalus is striking, 
and also puzzling. 

It is impossible to attempt more than ill-informed guesses 
about Christian numbers in Muslim Spain. Estimates of the 
total population of the country, and of the size of particular 
groups within it, rest on no really secure foundation.? Never- 
theless, it is possible to reach some conclusions about their 
relative size within the population as a whole. At the time of 
the Muslim conquest of the peninsula in 92/711 the entire 
population of the country, with the exception of the by then 
greatly reduced Jewish community, was Christian. The Visi- 
gothic ruling caste, which had originally followed the Arian 
form of Christianity, had gone over to Roman Christianity as 
a body over a century before the conquest, and a militant 
Catholicism, fostered by the Church and actively supported 
by the majority of the rulers of the country, held sway there.3 

The size of the Christian population appears to have fallen 
continuously from the date of the conquest onward. Three 
processes operated to achieve this. The first, and most im- 
portant, was conversion to Islam. In addition to this, emigra- 
tion by Christians to areas of the peninsula under Christian 
rule and Christian recovery of Muslim-held territory, the lat- 
ter of importance from the second half of the fifth/eleventh 
century onward, helped further to reduce the numbers of 
Christians under Muslim rule in the peninsula. 

Of conversion to Islam little is known, but the conversion 
curve devised by Bulliet for other areas of the Islamic world, 
based on patterns of names in genealogies in biographical 
dictionaries and similar sources, with adjustments to allow for 
the peculiarities of the Andalusian situation, suggests that by 
about 1100 the great majority of Andalusian Christians who 


* Cf. E. Lévi-Provengal, HEM, III, 163-65: R. Menéndez Pidal, La Espana 
del Cid, I, g2. 

3 E. A. Thompson, “The Conversion of the Visigoths to Catholicism,” Not- 
tingham Mediaeval Studies, 4, 1960, 4-35; idem, The Goths in Spain, Oxford 1969, 
passim. Dufourcq (above n. 1), 237, suggests that the population was not yet 
absolutely christianized. 
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did convert had already done so.4 During the fifth/eleventh 
century, therefore, the Christian population was probably more 
or less as small a proportion of the total as it would be, at least 
until the great thrusts of the Reconquest in the seventh/thir- 
teenth century. The actual extent of such conversion, never- 
theless, remains difficult to judge. Glick has suggested, on the 
basis of Bulliet’s hypothesis, that the fourth/tenth century was 
a period of explosive conversion to Islam.5 Bulliet’s theory is 
based on the apparent tendency among converts to Islam to 
give their children names of an explicitly Islamic character, 
such as Muhammad, “Ali, Hasan, and so on.° In Glick’s anal- 
ysis, which is buttressed by a sample of genealogies containing 
a non-Arab name, such as Lubb (= Lope), however, the re- 
sults are vitiated, as he himself concedes, by the fact that 
converts or their descendants frequently adopted false ge- 
nealogies.7 As one reviewer of Glick’s work has pointed out, 
moreover, Glick applies his conversion curve to the population 
of al-Andalus as a whole, rather than to that section of it which 
actually did convert, as is demanded by Bulliet’s theory.* He 
thus produces results which, while they do not conflict with 
such evidence as we have for Christian participation in 
Andalusian society, nevertheless are not supported by fact. 
Further, in Spain perhaps more than elsewhere, there is the 
additional phenomenon of Muslim names appearing among 
non-Muslims. There are numerous cases available to us of 
Christians mentioned in documents from northern, non-Mus- 
lim areas of the peninsula who, as arrivals from the Muslim 
parts of the country, bore a Muslim name as well as a Christian 
one, or even solely a Muslim one.? Given that we do not know 


+R. W. Bulliet, “A Quantitative Approach to Medieval Muslim Biographical 
Dictionaries,” JESHO, 13, 1970, 195-211; idem, Conversion to Islam in the Me- 
dieval Pertod, An Essay in Quantitative History, Cambridge, Mass. and London 
1979: 

5 Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain, 33-35, 282f. 

® Bulliet, op.cit. 

7 Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain, 156. 

*R.J.H. Collins, History, 65, no. 215, October 1980, 461. 

9 Cf. E, Lévi-Provencal, HEM, III, 217; in al-Andalus itself some cases are 
known even of high-ranking ecclesiastics who bore Muslim or Arabic names, 
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much of the real size of the population of al-Andalus, and 
also that we know virtually nothing of the size of the Christian 
portion of it at any period after the conquest, we remain 
unable to say anything more than that it is likely that the 
Christians formed a minority, though possibly a substantial 
one, of the population during the taifa period. 

Emigration of Christians from Muslim territory to Christian 
areas of the peninsula occurred before the fifth/eleventh cen- 
tury.’° It can be documented, though not in numerical terms, 
from the occurrence of names of Arabic formation or Muslim 
content among Christians in legal and other materials from 
Christian Spain, from a very early date.’! During the fifth/ 
eleventh century, however, there are no large migrations known, 
although the movement of individuals seems to have contin- 
ued.*? It may well be the case that there were no large-scale 
movements, and that Andalusian Christians, encouraged by 
the apparent trend of political developments in the peninsula, 


e.g., in the fourth/tenth century, Walid b. Khayzuran, a Christian judge in 
Cordoba, “Ubayd Allah b. Qasim, a bishop of Seville, “Isa b. al-Mansir, a 
bishop, and Mu‘awiya b. Lubb, a qimis or civil head of the Christian com- 
munity (cf. sbed., index, under their names). C. J. Bishko, “Salvus of Albelda 
and Frontier Monasticism in Tenth-Century Navarre,” Speculum, 23, 1948, 
562, and n. 19 (reprinted in zdem, Studies in Medieval Spanish Frontier History, 
London 1980, item 1), appears to show Muslims coming under Christian rule 
before the middle of the fourth/tenth century, if the names are a reliable 
guide to their bearers’ religion. See also P. David, Etudes historiques sur la Galice 
et le Portugal du VIe au XIe siécle, Lisbon and Paris (Collection portugaise publiée 
sous le patronage de l'Institut francais au Portugal, 7) 1947, 176 (a case from 
A.D. 906), 324 (documents from Coimbra from the end of the ninth and the 
beginning of the tenth centuries). It is also perhaps not without significance 
in this connection that cases are known, very much earlier, of people who 
bore both a Visigothic and a Roman name (cf. David, op.cit., 127). The evi- 
dence remains inconclusive, 

10 FE. Lévi-Provengal, HEM, III, 215f., gives a useful summary account of 
such migrations up till the fifth/eleventh century; P. David, op.cit., 170. Du- 
fourcq (above, n. 1) lists both deportations and migrations after the fifth/ 
eleventh century (239-40). 

"Cf. n. g above. To the examples given there may be added the name 
Malik, which occurs in a number of documents dated between 932 and 980 
(cf. Analecta Bollandiana, 96, 1978, 194). 

12 E, Lévi-Provencal, HEM, III, 216-17. 
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preferred to stay in place and to profit thereby from any 
future changes. A further disincentive to such migrations may 
have lain in the favorable treatment which they had met with 
from the rulers of the caliphal state during the fourth/tenth 
century.’ At the end of the fifth/eleventh century, when Al- 
fonso VI evacuated and destroyed Aledo, he seems to have 
taken north with the garrison of that fortress a number of 
the local Christians who had taken refuge in the castle while 
it was under siege by the Almoravids.*4 Still later, in 1125- 
1126, Alfonso I of Aragon led an expedition as far south as 
the coast. In doing so he was encouraged by messages he had 
received from Granadan Christians offering him the help of 
12,000 local Christians, whose names were actually listed for 
him, as well as that of others. Although he was joined by some 
of these Christians of al-Andalus in the course of the cam- 
paign, the massive support which he had been led to expect 
proved illusory. On his return to Christian Spain, however, 
he is said to have taken with him a number of Christians, 
whose number is given as 10,000, to help in the re-settlement 
of border areas. Although the figures of those Christians taken 
north in this way are scarcely probable, the event itself is 
unlikely to be a fabrication, and it is significant of the numbers 
of Christians present, or thought to be present, at the time 
in al-Andalus.'5 

Reconquest, finally, also brought Andalusian Christians un- 
der direct Christian rule. In the case of Toledo, which seems 
to have possessed a fairly large Christian community, in part 
doubtless because of its geographical position, throughout the 


's See above, Chapter 2. 

“4 R. Menéndez Pidal, La Esparia del Cid? (= Obras de R. Menéndez Pidal, vi 
and vii), Madrid 1969, 361-71; A. Huici Miranda, Las grandes batallas de la 
Reconquista durante las invastones africanas (almordvides, almohades y benimerines), 
Madrid 1956, 85-99. 

‘® R.P.A. Dozy, Recherches sur Uhistoire et la littérature de Espagne pendant le 
moyen age’, Leiden 1881, I, 348-64, especially 356 and n.2 there; J. F. 
O'Callaghan, A History of Medieval Spain, Ithaca and London 1975, 220-21; cf. 
also L. Torres Balbas, “Mozarabias y juderias de las ciudades hispanomu- 
sulmanas” Al-Andalus, 19, 1954, 174, n- 1 (= idem, Ciudades hispanomusulmanas, 
no place (? Madrid), n.d., I, 196, n. 4.). 
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Muslim period, such reconquered Christians were perhaps 
very numerous.’ Elsewhere, however, they were probably less 
numerous, because of earlier conversions to Islam. It is not 
at all unlikely, in fact, that more Muslims than Christians came 
under Christian rule in this way, particularly as the Recon- 
quest advanced, with the paradoxical result that the propor- 
tion of Christians in the total population of Muslim Spain may 
on occasion have been increased by Christian successes.?7 
Just as little is known of their numbers, so even less is known 
of their distribution. There are indications of a Christian pres- 
ence in a number of the taifa states of the fifth/eleventh cen- 
tury, and the survival of several pre-conquest bishoprics im- 
plies at least some Christian survival in the cities, although 
how large this was, or how significant internally, is impossible 
to measure. The small sizes of the most widely accepted es- 
timates for the population figures of the towns at this period 
suggest that, as minorities, the Christian communities in them 
must have been very small.'* It seems not unlikely that reten- 
tion of Christianity may have been stronger in the rural areas 
and in the more isolated parts of the peninsula.’? From the 


6 Cf. A. Gonzalez Palencia, Los mozdrabes de Toledo en los siglos XII y XIII, 
Madrid 1928-30; R. Pastor de Togneri, “Problémes d’assimilation d’une mi- 
norité, Les Mozarabes de Toléde (de 1085, a la fin du XIIIe siécle),” Annales- 
ESC, 25, 1970, 351-90; idem, Del Islam al cristianismo, en las fronteras de dos 
formaciones econémico-sociales: Toledo, siglos XI-XIII, Barcelona 1975. 

‘7 This is likely to have been the case even in Toledo, where the numbers 
and proportions of Christians in the total population were probably higher 
than almost anywhere else in Muslim Spain. It is, of course, true that some 
Muslims from Toledo and other places in the territory of the taifa state 
centered there moved southward in order to remain under Muslim rule at 
the time of the reconquest in 478/1085 (cf., e.g., Pastor de Togneri, art.cit.). 

8 Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain, 113-14, offers a good summary of recent 
work on the sizes of towns in al-Andalus. 

‘9 M. de Epailza, “Trois siécles d’histoire mozarabe,” Travaux et Jours, 20, 
1966, 29, suggests (though without any supporting documentation) that the 
opposite may have been the case as a result of the peasants’ isolation from 
the clergy. This article is to be used, however, with great caution. Cf. also 
Pastor de Togneri, art.cit., for the distribution and the weighting toward rural 
areas; the remarks of Ibn al-Sayrafi (mid-sixth/twelfth century), quoted in 
Dozy, Recherches, 1, 350-51. Dufourcq suggests, though on weak grounds, a 
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fourth/tenth century we have a testimony of the case of a 
Christian who was a wealthy landowner, and apparently also 
held the post of governor, on the island of Saltes, in the 
southwest of the peninsula.?° Although this information oc- 
curs in a hagiographical context, and is therefore not free of 
suspicions of pious embroidery, it is buttressed by a fifth/ 
eleventh century report, in the Kitab al-Rawd al-Mi ‘tar of al- 
Himyari, of many Christians in Saltes.*! Such a report, about 
a Christian holding such a post as governor, is in any case 
highly unusual. The greater attractiveness of Islam in urban 
contexts may well have meant a greater predominance of 
Christian survival in rural areas, and it may well be the case 
that small figures or percentages for urban populations of 
Christians in al-Andalus represent only the tip of a large ice- 
berg in the rural parts of the country, whose numerical sig- 
nificance would be magnified when the small size of the cities 
themselves is taken into account.?? 

The evidence for Christian survival in towns falls into two 
main groups. The first is material connected with the moza- 
rabias, or Andalusian Christian quarters in the various Muslim 
cities. From the testimonies collected by Torres Balbas it is 
possible to identify such quarters in well over a dozen towns 
of various sizes, while in Cordoba, Granada, and Saragossa it 
appears that the Christians lived mingled with the Muslims, 
not in a quarter of their own.*3 There is not enough infor- 


greater demographic weighting of Christians toward the towns (art.cit. 240- 
41). But it is in the nature of the evidence to suggest this in any case. For 
the kingdom of Badajoz see M. Terrén Albarran, El Solar de los Aftdsidas. 
Aportactén tematica al estudio del reno moro de Badajoz. Siglo XI, Badajoz 1971, 
40-43- 

*° This testimony occurs in the life of Saint Dunala, published from the 
Acta Sanctorum by Fidel Fita, “San Danala, procer y martir mozarabe del siglo 
X,” BRAH, 55, 1909, 433-42. 

*. E. Lévi-Provengal, La péninsule ibérique au moyen age (Kitab ar-rawd al- 
Mitar), Leiden 1938, 111 of Arabic text, 136 of French translation. 

= Cf., e.g., “Abd Allah al-Ziri, Tibyan, ed. E. Lévi-Provencal, Cairo n.d. 
(1955), 94 (trans. Tibi, 142), 108 (trans. Tibi, 164), for examples of villages 
with Christian populations in the Zirid kingdom of Granada. 

* L. Torres Balbas, “Mozarabias y juderias de las ciudades hispanomu- 
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mation, however, about these Christian quarters to enable us 
to draw conclusions about the numbers of their inhabitants. 

The second group of material of this sort is that related to 
ecclesiastical organization and the relations of the Christian 
community, or communities, with the Muslim state authori- 
ties.*4 It is tempting to read into such material much more 
than its contents in fact permit. Foreign intervention, for ex- 
ample, from outside the Muslim parts of the peninsula, ex- 
erted in favor of local communities, or in connection with the 
appointment of ecclesiastics in them, might be thought to 
reflect the existence of large and significant numbers of Chris- 
tians there.*5 In fact, however, such evidence as there is tells 
us nothing about numbers of Christians, or about their sig- 
nificance. Such foreign intervention represents no more than 
attempts by Christian rulers to capitalize on the existence of 
Christian communities or institutions in Muslim Spain, and 


sulmanas,” Al-Andalus, XIX, i, 1954, 172-89 (= idem, Ciudades hispanomusul- 
manas, n.p. (? Madrid), n.d. I, 195-207). He identifies such quarters in Malaga, 
Seville, Medina Sidonia, Niebla, Toledo, Tudela, Huesca, Calatayud (al- 
though in this case it may date only from the sixth/twelfth century), Sigtienza, 
Daroca, Lerida, Tortosa, Valencia, Alcira, Murcia, Almeria. The article of 
R. Pastor de Togneri cited above (n. 16) suggests that there was no separate 
mozarabia in Toledo, but that there the Christians lived mingled with the 
Muslims. See also G. Alomar, “E] altar mayor de la catedral de Mallorca y el 
enigma de la continuidad del cristianismo balear,” BRAH, 173, 1976, 35-61. 
(According to Lévi-Provengal, HEM, III, 107, n. 1, the population of the 
Balearics was entirely Christian as late as the middle of the third/ninth cen- 
tury; cf. D. Urvoy, “La vie intellectuelle et spirituelle dans les Baléares mu- 
sulmanes,” Al-Andalus, 37, 1972, 87-132). With regard to another city, Lisbon, 
R. Ricard has demonstrated that there is no evidence to support the com- 
monly found claim that Christians lived there in 1147. This seems to be 
equally true for the century preceding this date. While this does not, of course, 
necessarily mean that there were none there, it does mean that we have no 
evidence of any. Cf. R. Ricard, “Le prétendu évéque mozarabe de Lisbonne 
(1147),” Revue du moyen age latin, 3, 1947, 245-54; id., “Episcopus et cadi. 
L’évéque mozarabe de Lisbonne (1147),” Revue du moyen dge latin, 7, 1951- 
1952, 111-22. 

24 Cf. E. Lévi-Provengal, HEM, III, 218-20; A. Fattal, Le Statut légal des non- 
musulmans en pays d'Islam, Beirut (Recherches publiées sous la direction de l'Institut 
de lettres orientales de Beyrouth, 10) 1958; Simonet, op.cit., passim. 

5 Cf. Simonet, op.cit., 651-54. 
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for this of course the size or internal significance of the com- 
munities need not have any relevance. 

The internal organization of dhimmi communities in Islamic 
states has two aspects, the religious and the civil, although 
these were often combined by religious functionaries. If the 
fate of Christian communities in other Muslim territories bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean is any guide to a general pattern, 
al-Andalus might be expected to exhibit a considerable decline 
in Christian numbers, and also in internal Christian signifi- 
cance.?° Such a pattern of decline, however, would not nec- 
essarily be accompanied by a withering away of internal com- 
munal institutional structures, both those required for cultic 
purposes, a priesthood, and a system of bishoprics, and those 
which represented the community in its relations with the 
Muslim authorities in government. The purely religious struc- 
tures in such communities, as the cases of the various Christian 
churches in the rest of the Mediterranean basin indicate, had 
the capacity to survive the virtually total disappearance of the 
communities which they existed to serve. The evidence which 
exists for the survival of such structures in al-Andalus, there- 
fore, need not indicate the survival of strong communities of 
Christians.*7 

We hear only once of a civil leader of Christians in fifth/ 
eleventh century Muslim Spain, and his case is curious and 
disappointing at the same time. It is disappointing because it 
relates to Jahwarid Cordoba. Here, because of that city’s ear- 
lier status as a capital, many practices and institutions of the 
caliphal period probably continued, if with a reduced field of 
application, right through the Jahwarid period. As a result, 


*° Ch. Courtois, “Grégoire VII et l'Afrique du nord. Remarques sur les 
communautés chrétiennes d'Afrique au XIe siécle,” Revue Historique, 195, 
1945, 97-122, 193-226; this is complemented by G.N. (= G. Narducci) and 
A. WA. (= A. d’Algerny), “Saint Grégoire VII et 'Islam,” En Terre d’Islam, 
14, 1939, 147-54; W.H.C. Frend, “North Africa and Europe in the early 
erie Ages,” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 5th series, 5, 1955, 

1-80. 

*7 Cf. David, op.cit., 453, for a case of a bishop in al-Andalus whose con- 


secration in that territory seemed to lack full canonical authority; Dufoureq, 
art.cit. 
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this sort of evidence cannot be simply extended to apply to 
other taifa states without some sort of independent confir- 
mation. It would be helpful to have more information about 
the situation in other states, in particular concerning the ex- 
istence or non-existence of special institutional structures. Were 
the numbers of Christians in some of them so small that such 
institutions simply did not exist? If so, would this in its turn 
indicate that in such states dhimmis did not enjoy different, or 
separate, treatment from Muslims??8 The Cordoban case is 
curious, however, for another reason: the official of whom 
we hear, a ndzir of the Christians in that city, was Ibn Zaydin, 
the famous poet and a-member of a well-known vizieral fam- 
ily.29 Ibn Zaydin was a Muslim, and not a Christian. His title, 
nazir, appears to be equivalent to something like “superin- 


** In this connection it would be of interest to know whether dhimmis were 
compelled in the taifa states to wear a distinctive badge, as was fairly com- 
monly the case in Islamic countries. Aba Ishaq al-Ilbiri, in his anti-Jewish 
poem (see previous chapter), makes many accusations against Samuel ha- 
Nagid and his Jewish associates, but he says nothing about their ceasing to 
wear such signs; Ibn Hazm, in his Radd ‘ala Ibn al-Naghrila al-Yahidi (47), 
says that the Nagid had “doffed al-saghar from his neck,” which, although it 
might simply mean that he had cast off the position of humiliation which 
was his due as a dhimmi, could be interpreted to mean that he had ceased 
wearing a distinctive badge. Neither is, however, conclusive. Ibn ‘Abdi, in 
the early sixth/twelfth century, says that dhimmis should be made to wear such 
badges; this, however, is a testimony from the Almoravid period, when Is- 
lamic regulations about such matters were more rigorously enforced than 
before, so that it too tells us nothing about the taifa practice (E. Lévi-Pro- 
vengal, “Un document sur la vie urbaine et les corps de métiers a Séville au 
début du XIle siécle: le traité d’Ibn ‘Abdi, publié avec une introduction 
et un glossaire,” JA, 224, 1934, 241; td., Séville musulmane au début du XIIe 
stécle, le traité d’'Ibn ‘Abdiin traduit avec une introduction et des notes, Paris [Islam 
d'hier et d’aujourd’hui, 2) 1947, 114). 

9 Ibn Hayyan, quoted in Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, | part i, 290. In a poem 
addressed to Ibn Jahwar of Cordoba, the same Ibn Zaydin calls the ruler, 
who was probably responsible for his appointment as ndzir, not only “pacifier 
of the corrupt kings,” a reference to his frequent attempts to compose the 
political differences between the other rulers, but also “reformer of the scat- 
tered faiths” (Ibn Zaydin, translated in The Diwan of Ibn Zaidun, Translated 
by Dr. Arthur Wormhoudt, William Penn College [An Arab Translation Series, I, 
vol. 3] 1973, 12 [no. 7, line 57]); it may not be stretching the evidence to 
suggest a possible connection between the poem and the appointment. 
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tendent,” and the context in which it occurs, “because of mat- 
ters (which) had occurred,” suggests that possibly the affairs 
of the community were in some disorder and that the state 
stepped in to sort them out. 

Culturally, the Andalusian Christians of this period were 
extremely depressed.3° Although in this respect there is a 
great contrast with the preceding centuries of Muslim rule, 
reasons for it are not hard to find. The Andalusian Christians 
did not share in the Arab-Islamic culture of the Muslims, 
partly because of the religious difference between them.?? It 
may well be the case that the peaking of conversion of Chris- 
tians to Islam associated with this period indicates that full, 
or even partially successful, participation in the dominant cul- 
ture required for Christians (though not for Jews) a full iden- 
tification with that culture also in terms of religion, and entry 
into the ethnic-religious grouping of the Muslims. Unlike the 
Jews, the Christians were more clearly differentiated from 
other groups by language as well. Latin, or Romance, and not 
Arabic remained their major language of cultural expression 
throughout the period of Muslim domination, and also for a 
long time their main spoken language.3? The forms, contents, 


s° For a survey of the cultural activity of the Christians under Islamic rule 
in al-Andalus up until the middle of the third/ninth century, see E. P. Colbert, 
The Martyrs of Cordoba, 850-859: A Study of the Sources, Washington 1962, 
passim; the Latin works are collected in J. Gil (ed.), Corpus Seriptorum Muza- 
rabicorum, 2 vols., Madrid 1973. 

3? Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain, 168f., 176-78. See also, for an instructive 
comparison with north Africa at an earlier period, Peter Brown, “Christianity 
and Local Culture in Late Roman Africa,” JRS, 58, 1968, 85-95. 

* C. Sanchez Albornoz, “Espagne préislamique et Espagne musulmane,” 
Revue Historique, 237, 1967, 301-02. H. Pérés, “Les éléments ethniques de 
Espagne musulmane et la langue arabe, au Ve/XIe siécle,” Etudes d’Orien- 
talisme dédiées @ la mémoire de Lévi-Provencal, 11, Paris 1962, 717-31; A. G. 
Chejne, “Islamization and Arabization in al-Andalus: A General View,” in 
Speros Vryonis (ed.), Jslam and Cultural Change in the Middle Ages, Wiesbaden 
1975, 59-86, and, for a comparison with the position in Sicily, R. J. di Pietro 
and G. D. Selim, “The Language Situation in Arab Sicily,” in D. G. Stuart 
(ed.), Linguistic Studies in Memory of Richard Slade Harrell, Washington 1967, 
19-35, both add little. An epitaph in Arabic, which may well be that of a 
Christian child, found in Albarracin and dated to the late fourth/tenth century 
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and interests of their literary productivity remained largely 
unaffected by those of Arabic literature.33 Here too the reli- 
gious associations of Arabic as a language are likely to have 
exerted an inhibiting effect on Christian participation, al- 
though the class differentiation of Christians in Islamic society 
may have inhibited the acquisition of a knowledge of Arabic 
by them to a greater degree than it did for Jews. 

The experience of the Christian church, as a religious in- 
stitution and as a base for cultural expression, in al-Andalus 
as elsewhere in the Islamic world, is in some ways rather 
curious. In almost all the areas of earlier Christian domination 
which came under Muslim control, Christianity has declined, 
in numbers and in significance, it has tended to lose its pre- 
vious linguistic forms of expression (with the notable excep- 
tions of the Greek and Armenian-speaking Christians in the 
east), and its cultural level has been in constant decline. While 
Syriac Christianity had occasional spurts of vitality, culminat- 
ing finally in Barhebraeus (1226-1286), who was, perhaps sig- 
nificantly, the son of a Jew who had converted to Christianity, 
it went into a long decline after his death.34 Christianity under 
Islam, especially in the lands of Arabic cultural expression, 
took on to some degree the cultural norms of Islam, but at a 
lower level, losing contact for centuries with the cultures of 
independent Christendom and becoming increasingly fossil- 
ized internally in the process.35 


or the early fifth/eleventh century, suggests, moreover, that bilingualism may 
have been far more widespread among Christians even in fairly isolated places 
than is often supposed. (M. Almagro, “Una curiosa lapida en arabe proce- 
dente de Albarracin,” Homenaje a Millas-Vallicrosa, 1, Barcelona 1954, 17-18). 
Cf. also supra, Chapter 6, n. 64. 

33 Islam itself did, however, have some effects: Leovigild’s treatise de habitu 
clericorum was written in response to the growing widespread ignorance of 
their own religion among Christians, resulting from the domination of Islam. 
The text is published in Gil, Corpus, II, 667-84 (a bibliography of earlier 
publications of parts or the whole of this work is to be found at 667). 

34 On Barhebraeus see W. Wright, A Short History of Syriac Literature, London 
1894, 265-81; G. Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur, 5 vols., 
Vatican City, 1944-1953, II, 272-81. 

35 Cf. the items listed in n. 26 above, and C. E. Bosworth, “The ‘Protected 
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The effect of Muslim domination in the Iberian peninsula 
had been to cut off the Spanish church there from Roman 
influence. In al-Andalus proper, as in Christian Spain, the 
isolation of the peninsula had encouraged the retention there, 
up until the fifth/eleventh century, of religious norms and 
practices peculiar to the peninsula. The Mozarabic ritual, re- 
flecting the continuing influence of the pre-Islamic, Visigothic 
past, and also its value to the Christians as a marker of their 
identity, was one aspect of this.3° Attempts to maintain inter- 
nal religious unity, and solidarity in the face of the religious 
challenge of Islam, are another. Condemnations of Christian 
heresies, such as took place at the Council of Cordoba in 839, 
illustrate the former, while the spate of voluntary martyrdoms 
shortly thereafter provided vivid examples of the latter.37 But 
the strength and vitality which the Spanish church had been 
able to display in the face of Muslim rule during the third/ 
ninth century had largely disappeared during the fourth/tenth 
century, and is nowhere in evidence in the taifa period.3® 


Peoples’ (Christians and Jews) in Medieval Egypt and Syria,” Bulletin of the 
John Rylands University Library of Manchester, 62, 1979, 19. 

3° Cf. A. MacKay, Spain in the Middle Ages: From Frontier to Empire, rooo- 
1500, London 1977, 24-25; R. Ellis Messenger, “The Mozarabic Hymnal,” 
Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association, LXXV, 1944, 
103-26. See also Dom Baudot, The Breviary, Its History and Contents (Catholic 
Library of Religious Knowledge 1V), London & Edinburgh n.d. (nihil obstat 1929); 
W. C. Bishop, The Mozarabic and Ambrosian Rites: Four Essays in Comparative 
Liturgiology, ed. C.L. Feltoe, London (Alcuin Club Tract 15) 1924; J. P. Gilson, 
The Mozarabic Psalter, London (Henry Bradshaw Society, 30) 1905; German 
Prado, “Mozarabic Melodics,” Speculum, 3, 1928, 218-39; David, op.cit.; 
J. Pérez de Urbel, “Origen de los himnos mozarabes,” Bulletin hispanique, 28, 
1926, 5-21, 113-39, 209-45, 305-20. 

7 The Acts of the Council of Cordoba of 839 are now conveniently avail- 
able, together with an up-to-date bibliography, in Gil, Corpus, 135-41; Colbert, 
op.cit., offers the fullest modern account of the martyrdoms; see also J. Waltz, 
“The Significance of the Voluntary Martyrs of Nine-Century Cordoba,” Mus- 
lim World, 60, 1970, 143-59, 226-36; and id. “Historical Perspectives on ‘Early 
Missions’ to Muslims. A Response to Allan Cutler,” ibid., 61, 1971, 170-86. 

%* Cf. R. Ellis Messenger, “Mozarabic Hymns in relation to contemporary 
culture in Spain,” Traditio, 4, 1946, 149-77; id. “The Mozarabic Hymnal,” 
(cited in n. 36 above). C. M. Aherne, “Late Visigothic Bishops, Their Schools 
and the Transmission of Culture,” Traditio, 22, 1966, 435-44, gives a useful 
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In part this was probably due to the growing rate of con- 
version to Islam during the fourth/tenth century. It seems 
likely that much of the literate class of Christians in al-Andalus 
went over to Islam, linguistically and in religion. For the for- 
mer aspect of this it is necessary only to consider the literary 
productivity of Christians in the fourth/tenth century: while 
during the third/ninth century there were Christians writing 
Latin, sometimes in quite voluminous quantities and often of 
a high quality, in the following century, when Christians be- 
came far more closely associated with the Muslim ruling es- 
tablishment, such works as we have, or of which we know, are 
written in Arabic.39 They include not only the so-called “Cal- 
endar of Cordoba,” by Rabi ibn Zayd, or Recemundus, but 
also translations of Biblical books into Arabic, itself a telling 
indication of linguistic acculturation by Christians to an Ar- 
abic-dominated society.*#? The absence of any works at all, 


introduction to the cultural situation of the Spanish Christians on the eve of 
the Muslim conquest. 

39 Gil, Corpus, collects the Latin writings of the Mozarabs; it is noteworthy 
that of its roughly 700 pages of such texts none can be dated certainly to 
after about A.D. 950; most belong to periods long before. 

4° The “Calendar of Cordoba” was edited by R.P.A. Dozy, Le Calendrier de 
Cordoue de l'année 961, Texte arabe et traduction latine, Leiden 1873; this edition 
was revised by Ch. Pellat, Le Calendrier de Cordoue, publié par R. Dozy, nouvelle 
édition, accompagné d'une traduction francaise annotée, Leiden 1961. See also 
R. Dozy, “Die Cordovaner ’Ariib ibn Sa’d der Sekretar und Rabi’ ibn Zeid der 
Bischof. Ein Beitrag zur Literaturgeschichte Spaniens im X. Jahrhundert,” 
ZDMG, 20, 1866, 595-609. For Spanish Christian translations of parts or all 
of the Bible into Arabic see H. Goussen, “Die christlich-arabische Literatur 
der Mozaraber,” Beitraege zur christlich-arabischen Literaturgeschichte, 1V. Heft, 
Leipzig 1909, 1-31; E. Tisserant (and D. de Bruyne), “Une Feuille arabo- 
latine de l’épitre aux Galates,” Revue Biblique, 7, 1910, 321-43; H. S. Gehman, 
“The Arabic Bible in Spain,” Speculum, 1, 1926, 219-21 (whose dating of a 
now-lost translation of the entire Bible into Arabic to the second decade after 
the Muslim conquest is shown to be mistaken by Dunlop: see the next two 
items listed here); D. M. Dunlop, “Hafs b. Albar—the last of the Goths?” 
JRAS, 1954, 137-51; id., “Sobre Hafs Ibn Albar al-Quati al-Qurtubi,” Al-An- 
dalus, 20, 1955, 211-13. See also A. S. Tritton, “The Old Testament in Muslim 
Spain,” BSOAS, 21, 1958, 392-95, for Ibn Hazm’s use of Arabic versions. The 
only work involving Latin which appears to have been composed after about 
A.D. 1000 is the Latin-Arabic glossary in Leiden: P. Sj. van Koningsveld, The 
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whether in Latin or in Arabic, by Christians in al-Andalus in 
the fifth/eleventh century suggests that for the literate classes 
of the Christians in that country the process of acculturation 
had advanced to include adoption of the language as well as 
the religion of the ruling group, with a consequent weakening 
of the cultural, as well as the demographic, base of the local 
Christian communities. 

Of relations between Christians and Muslims at grass roots 
level we know little, but it is possible nevertheless to deduce 
something of these from the available sources. Two writers 
of the fifth/eleventh century in al-Andalus provide a good 
deal of information about Christians, Christianity, and Chris- 
tendom in their works. Their interests and their aims in writ- 
ing were very different, but even apart from this there is a 
great difference between what the two of them say, and also 
between the attitudes which their writings reveal. These are 
Ibn Hazm (384/994-456/1064) and Abu “Ubayd al-Bakri (d. 
487/1094). Ibn Hazm was the author of a great work, the Kitab 
al-Fisal fil-milal wal-ahwa@’ wal-nihal, possibly the first work writ- 
ten in Europe which deals with the comparative study of re- 
ligion.4? In this work the author reveals considerable and de- 
tailed knowledge of Christianity, of the Bible, and of the 
different forms of the Christian religion.4? The Fisal is not, 
however, strictly speaking a serious work of comparative re- 
ligion at all. Its aim, its form, and its contents alike make this 
very clear. The object of the Fisal is to demonstrate the ex- 
cellence and the correctness of Islam, and of Ibn Hazm’s own 
conception of that religion as compared with all those others 
of which he had knowledge; it does not aim to compare the 


Latin-Arabic Glossary of the Leiden University Library: A Contribution to the Study 
of Mozarabic Manuscripts and Literature, Leiden 1976. (The argument put for- 
ward by Simonet to support his suggestion that the Christian monk who 
composed a life of Pelayo, the child martyred at Cordoba in 313/925, was a 
Cordoban Christian, is not convincing; cf. Simonet, op.cit., 592, and n. 1 
there.) 

# Published Cairo, 1347-1348; translated into Spanish as vols. 2-5 of 
M. Asin Palacios, Abenhdzam de Cérdoba y su historia critica de las ideas religiosas, 
Madrid 1927-32. Cf. also El*, III, 791-99 (art. R. Arnaldez). 

# Cf. H. Hirschfeld, in JQR, O.S., 13, geef. 
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beliefs and practices of the followers of different religions and 
sects from a scientific point of view. To this end Ibn Hazm 
examines the various non-Islamic faiths, and also those sects 
of Islam with which he was in disagreement, and demonstrates 
their inadequacy or their incorrectness. This is achieved by 
demonstrations of their inconsistencies of beliefs or of facts 
as contained in their holy books, denials of the truth of what 
is contained in these holy books, and other methods of this 
sort. These include accusations of anthropomorphism and 
idolatry, as well as of polytheism. These are all, according to 
Ibn Hazm, clear evidence of the incorrectness of such faiths. 
His arguments are buttressed throughout by constant use of 
objurgation and insult of the followers of the faiths which he 
is discussing. The bedrock of theory on which his argument 
is founded is the truth of Islam and the statements of the 
Qur’an and the Hadith of the Prophet. The circularity in his 
argument and his method is clear, as is also the traditional 
Islamic view of the correctness of Islam as contrasted with 
other religions. Unlike many other writers on such subjects, 
however, Ibn Hazm displays a considerable knowledge of the 
main non-Islamic religions. He was acquainted with the Bible, 
both the Old and the New Testaments; he shows knowledge 
of the Talmud, and of extra-Biblical Jewish beliefs; and he 
puts his knowledge to very effective use, within the constraints 
of his own religious beliefs and the ideas of the time. He does 
not, however, descend to any discussion of Christians in con- 
temporary Spain as such. Although he mentions, for example, 
the presence of Karaites, a Jewish sect, in the Spain of his 
own time, he tells us nothing about Christians of any sort in 
al-Andalus.43 

This demonstration of bookish knowledge is completely dif- 
ferent from what al-Bakri writes. A son of the last independ- 
ent ruler of Huelva and Saltes before the incorporation of 
that state within the dominions of the “Abbadids of Seville, 
al-Bakri was the author of a long geographical work, the Kitab 


43 See preceding chapter. 
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al-masalik wal-mamdalik.44 In this work he also describes Chris- 
tianity and Christians, both within al-Andalus and outside the 
peninsula. Unlike Ibn Hazm, however, he does not appear to 
have had any knowledge of the Bible or indeed of Christianity, 
apart from what he could have gleaned from the Qur’an. His 
descriptions of Christians and of their religion, in conse- 
quence, especially those of al-Andalus in his own time, reveal 
a curious mixture of ignorance and credulity. He was heavily 
dependent on earlier writers for much of his information, but 
his residence for a number of years in cities like Cordoba, 
Almeria, and Seville, in all of which he could have come into 
contact with Christians and found out more about their beliefs 
and practices, makes the inadequacies and inaccuracies of his 
knowledge somewhat curious. This is perhaps rendered the 
greater by his residence as a child in his family’s kingdom of 
Huelva and Saltes, which, as has been seen, apparently con- 
tained many Christians. The social gap which separated Mus- 
lims and Christians goes some way toward explaining his ig- 
norance, but not all the way.45 Glick points out that the Christians 
of al-Andalus, who seem to have found out what little they 
knew about Muhammad from a text brought to al-Andalus 
from Christian Europe, could easily have improved their 
knowledge by “asking any Muslim in the street.”4° Social dis- 
tance and the care for the preserval of boundaries between 
“in-groups” and “out-groups” explain why they did not do so. 
In the case of al-Bakri, these were probably reinforced by the 
traditional Islamic attitudes toward followers of other faiths. 
The middle position between polytheistic idolatry and the 
purity of Islam which is represented by the “protected” reli- 
gions was often lost sight of in Islam, particularly in areas, 
like al-Andalus, where there were no living representatives of 
polytheistic idolatry to represent the other extreme. The use 


4 The section dealing with Spain and parts of Christian Europe has been 
edited by “A. al-R. al-Hajji, Jughrafiyat al-Andalus wa-Urabba, Beirut 1387/ 
1968. On al-Bakri see also El*, 1, 155-57 (art. E. Lévi-Provencal). 

45 Cf. E. Strauss, “The Social Isolation of Ahl Adh-Dhimma,” Etudes ori- 
entales a la mémoire de Paul Hirschler (ed. O. Komlés), Budapest 1950, 73-94. 

*° Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain, 176. 
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of such terms as shirk and kufr in descriptions of Christians 
in Arabic works produced in al-Andalus, not as terms of mean- 
ingful analysis (despite their accuracy, strictly speaking), but 
simply as convenient terms for non-Muslims, demonstrates 
this clearly.47 Al-Bakri’s concern with the out-of-the-way and 
the strange, as witnessed, for example, in his report of the 
appearance of a bearded lady in Tudela at around the be- 
ginning of the fifth century/circa 1010, emphasizes this.48 While 
he could, in Glick’s words, have asked any Christian in the 
street, there were good reasons why he did not do so, and 
probably felt little or no need to do so. Although he is not 
overtly hostile to Christianity as a religion, unlike his slightly 
older contemporary Ibn Hazm, perhaps partly because he did 
not, unlike him, know enough about it to realize its similarity 
to Islam, he is ignorant about it to a strange degree. 

While Christian and Muslim Spain during the fifth/eleventh 
century grew more hostile to one another, the traditional ig- 
norance, on each side, of the other’s religious practices and 
beliefs continued. A glance at what al-Bakri relates about 
Christianity and Christian religious practices illustrates this 
very clearly.49 In this connection, the ignorance and the mis- 
information of al-Bakri are probably a better guide to the 
general level of knowledge among the Andalusian Muslim 
population than the extensive and deep knowledge of Ibn 
Hazm. Ibn Hazm was almost certainly exceptional. Al-Bakri 
was even more certainly closer to the median, and most were 
probably far below that. Al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad, for ex- 


47 See below, Chapter 10. On the wide span of meaning of the term shirk, 
see I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, Halle 1889-1890, II, 280 (= Mus- 
lim Studies, ed. S. M. Stern, translated C. R. Barber and S. M. Stern, London 
1967-1971, II, 257, and n. g thereto), 

48 Al-Bakri, ed. al-Hajji, go. 

49 [bid., 206-09. It is interesting to compare this with the description, in al- 
Wansharisi, of items of a religious character found in the house of a Christian 
convert to Islam in Marrakesh at the beginning of the following century who 
was suspected of having remained a Christian in secret, H. R. Idris, “Les 
Tributaires en occident musulman médiéval d’aprés le ‘Mi‘yar’ d’al-WanSa- 
ri8i,” Mélanges d’Islamologie, Volume dédté a la mémoire de Armand Abel par ses 
collegues, ses éléves et ses amis, ed. P. Salmon, Leiden 1974, 182-83, no. 61. 
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ample, who again was a man with a high level of education, 
could use the figure of Jesus as healer in a poem in which he 
tried to win back his father’s favor: “Your displeasure in- 
creases my sickness; so send me your good-will as a masth.”5° 
Again, another littérateur of the fifth/eleventh century, ‘Umar 
Ibn Shuhayd, gave a description of Christianity, in some sense, 
in a magdma quoted by Ibn Bassam.5* It is written in saj’, 
rhyming prose, which may have affected the contents of what 
Ibn Shuhayd wrote, and possibly also contributed to some 
exaggeration. In this he says: “So I paid attention, and there 
was the sound of a church bell (ndqiis), in the cloister of a 
(Christian) priest; and the village of Ana was one big wine- 
shop, the house of patricians (batdriq) and the playing-ground 
of the cup and the pitcher; its grazing animals were swine and 
its monthly courses pressings (of wine?); its waters were liquor 
and wine; its shape a triangle spread out, fashioned by the 
disciples of the masth. . . .”5? This may well represent a slightly 
exaggerated but nonetheless standard picture of current Mus- 
lim views and ideas about Christians and their faith. The lack 
of hostility toward Christianity which these texts, and others, 


5° Quoted in Ibn Dihya, al-Mutrib min AS‘Gr Ahl al-Magnb, ed. I. al-Abyari, 
H. “Abd al-Majid, A. A. Badawi, Cairo 1935, 16 (Sukhtuka gad zadani sagam™" 
fab‘ath ilayya al-ridé masth. It is perhaps worth noting that the author of 
the anthology in which this line, with two others, appears, Ibn Dihya (who 
died in 633/1235-36), thought it necessary to add a note pointing out that 
“the masih b. Maryam used to provide healing from illness and suffering.” 
Ibn “Abdan (text 239, trans. 109) has a curious remark to the effect that al- 
Mu'tadid Ibn “Abbad of Seville (reigned 433/1041-42—461/1068-6g), the 
father of al-Mu'tamid, compelled the Christian priests in his kingdom to be 
circumcised. Lévi-Provengal points out in a note to his translation of this text 
(156) that this story is not supported by any other of the sources for the 
‘Abbadids, and concludes that it is a fabrication; but Ibn ‘Abdiin seems to 
have been acquainted with Seville at the beginning of the reign of al-Mu‘tamid 
(cf. text 216, trans. 57-58), which may be thought to lend the story some 
support. 

»\ Aba Hafs ‘Umar Ibn Shuhayd, quoted in Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I part 
i, 1gof. 

* The rather obscure contents of the last phrase may be a reference to the 
influence of Roman procedures in surveying techniques in the Iberian penin- 
sula. Cf. Glick, Islamic and Christian Spain, 228-29. 
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reveal, is perhaps due simply to the fact that they are not 
concerned with Christianity as a political force in the penin- 
sula as such, and employ it in literary works, for literary pur- 
poses.53 Ibn Shuhayd, it is worth noting, died very early in 
the century (in 426/1035), before the Christian threat to An- 
dalusian Islam became as great as it later did. 

For all that they appear to have known surprisingly little 
of each other’s faiths, Christian and Muslim do seem to have 
mixed with each other.5+ Trade between Christians and Mus- 
lims certainly occurred.55 It may be assumed that, as Jews used 
public baths along with Muslims, and mixed with them socially 
and in education, so also did Christians.5° For the latter ac- 
tivity, education, it can be shown that Christians did on oc- 
casion, like Jews, acquire knowledge of the Qur’an, although 
this was frowned on by many Muslims, as well as being for- 
mally forbidden.57 Most striking, however, is the degree to 
which members of these two religions mixed with each other 
on the one level on which such mixing could prove the most 
dangerous, that of religion. As in other Islamic areas, though 
not to the same degree, Islam in Spain absorbed, together 
with people of other faiths, something of their local religious 
character.5* Muslims in Spain not only used the language of 


53 At the same time, al-Bakri (ed. al-Hajji, 130) could describe al-Andalus 
as a “house of jihad and a land of the nbat, where different sorts of unbelievers 
(ahl al-kufr) have occupied the east and the north and part of the west.” 

54 A little later, in the early sixth/twelfth century, Ibn “Abdiin knew that 
in the east Christian priests might marry (text 239, trans. 10g). Although this 
was not wholly correct (high-ranking priests were not allowed to marry), it 
does indicate some degree of knowledge beyond the ordinary. 

55 Cf., e.g., Idris, “Les Tributaires,” 183, nos. 62 and 64. This article also 
contains references to legal cases which show that trade took little account 
of religion, as is shown far more dramatically by the documentation in the 
Cairo Geniza. 

56 For the Jews, cf. previous chapter; cf. also J. F. Powers, “Frontier Mu- 
nicipal Baths and Social Interaction in Thirteenth-Century Spain,” AHR, 84, 
1979, 649-67. we 

57 Idris, “Les Tributaires,” 178, no. 35. For the general prohibition, cf. 
above, Chapter 7. 

58 Cf. C. Geertz, Islam Observed, Religious Development in Morocco and Indo- 
nesia, Chicago & London 1968. 
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the Christians and sometimes bore Christian names, as has 
been seen; they also employed the Christian calendar for cer- 
tain purposes, venerated at least one Christian saint at a shrine 
in the southwest of the peninsula, and celebrated a number 
of feasts together with Christians.59 

Nevertheless, despite the associations between Christians 
and Muslims, Christians scarcely participated in Islamic po- 
litical life. The fifth/eleventh century offers only a couple of 
examples of Christians in government, far fewer than the 
number of Jews, especially when the relative sizes of the two 
dhimmi communities are considered. Both of these Christian 
officials, furthermore, served taifa rulers in states of a political 
and ethnic delicacy which made their employment more at- 
tractive to their rulers. One of them, Aba ‘Umar b. Gundi- 
salvus, was a vizier to the ruler of Saragossa in the middle of 
the century, Ahmad b. Sulayman al-Mugtadir (441/1049-474/ 
1081), while the other was employed in Zirid Granada by 
Badis ibn Habbius following the massacre of the Jews in that 
city in 459/1066.° In both of these states there were Christian 


5? On Muslim use of the Christian calendar, cf. Ibn Bashkuwal (ed. Hu- 
Sayni), 41, no. 71; cf. also Ibn al-Kardabus, Kitab al-Iktifa’ fi akhbar al-khulafa’, 
ed. A. M. al-‘Abbadi, RIEEI, 13, 1965-1966, Arabic section, 7-126, 43; Ibn 
Bashkuwal (ed. Husayni), 79, no. 168, n. 2; al-Qalqashandi, Ma’athir al-inafa 
fi ma‘dlim al-khilafa, ed. “Abd al-Sattar Ahmad Farraj, Kuwait 1964, 3 vols., 
I, 2-3. For Muslim veneration of a Christian shrine, cf. Torres Balbas, “Moza- 
rabias,” 189 and refs. in n. 1 there; F. de la Granja, “Milagros espanoles en 
una obra polémica musulmana (el ‘Kitab Maqami' al-Sulban’ del Jazraji),” 
Al-Andalus, 33, 1968, 311-65, especially 346-48. For Muslims participating in 
the celebration of Christian festivals, cf. al-Turtushi, Kitab al-Hawadith wal- 
Bida’, ed. M. al-Talibi, Tunis 1959, 140; Idris, “Les Tributaires,” 178, no. 
34; 183, no. 62 (both cases from the fifth/eleventh century); F. de la Granja, 
art.cit.; id., “Fiestas cristianas en al-Andalus (Materiales para su estudio): I: 
‘al-durr al-munazzam’ de al-‘Azafi,” Al-Andalus, 34, 1969, 1-53; id., “Fiestas 
cristianas en al-Andalus (Materiales para su estudio): Il: Textos de Turtagi, 
el cadi ‘Iyad y WanSari8i,” Al-Andalus, 35, 1970, 119-42. 

* Cf. Simonet, 660; de las Cagigas, II, 452 (Saragossa); for Granada, cf. 
al-Silafi, Akhbar wa-tarajim andalusiya, mustakhraja min mu jam al-sifr lil-Silafi, 
ed. I. “Abbas, Beirut 1963, 83f., no. 52; outraged by the appointment of a 
Christian in much the same way as Abi Ishaq al-Ilbiri had been by that of 
a Jew, a poet called Aba al-Qasim Khalaf b. Faraj al-Ilbiri, who bore the 
nickname al-Sumaysir (“the little middleman”) composed three lines of sca- 
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communities, and employment of one of their members in 
such a post as that of vizier offered a way to avoid unsettling 
one section of a divided Muslim population.®: 

Why were there so few Christians employed in government? 
In the eastern Islamic world many more Christians were so 
employed, not just in the period following the initial con- 
quests.°* In Spain, however, the Christians lacked, certainly 
tet te NE de eS ee ee 


tological verse on the event. Making a number of copies of them, he scattered 
them in the streets of Granada, and at once fled to al-Mu'tasim of Almeria, 
in fear of retribution from Badis. Badis for his part sent a number of horse- 
men after him, but he managed to evade them and reached Almeria in safety. 
The verses apparently “flew to the ends of al-Andalus”; the text of the verses 
is: 


kulla yawmin ila wara buddila al-bawl bil-khara 
fa-zamanan tahawwudan wa-zamanan tanassura 
wa-sa-yasbt ila al-maja _ si in al-shaykhu ‘ummira. 


5 Miles, Coins, 46, items nos. 166 and 167, has an official in Valencia called 
“Ibn Qumis.” This might be a Christian. If it is, however, while this fact would 
be of interest in demonstrating the presence of Christians in, or associated 
with, government, it would not necessarily indicate any very great involve- 
ment. The two coins in question are isolated cases. Further, it cannot be 
regarded as certain that the expression “Ibn Qamis” does indicate a Christian: 
while gimis was the title of a secular official of the Christians in Umayyad 
Spain (cf. E. Lévi-Provencal, HEM, III, 218 and 220), we have so little in- 
formation about the internal organization of the Christian communities of 
the fifth/eleventh century that it is impossible to say with any assurance that 
the title had survived the fall of the caliphal government. Pace Lévi-Provencal, 
furthermore, it cannot be regarded as certain that the title was used outside 
Cordoba itself. It is known that there was a Christian community in Valencia 
at the end of the century (cf. Simonet, 663-64), which can be assumed to 
have been fairly numerous: when Alfonso VI imposed al-Qadir on Valencia 
he caused him to promise a large subvention to the city’s bishop, and the 
Cid, on taking the city, stipulated the involvement of local Christians in the 
garrisoning of the place (zbid.). Nonetheless, the most that the expression 
“Ibn Qumis” may be said to indicate is perhaps that the name was borne by 
someone descended from such an official. This Ibn Qamis need not have 
been a Christian himself. There is also an intriguing reference to “the bishop 
and his friends from among the ‘ajam who used to go to Valencia” (al-usquf 
wa-ashabuhu min al-‘ajam al-mukhtalifin ila balansiya), but it is impossible to 
draw any conclusions from this (cf. M. M. Antuna, “Notas sobre dos mss. 
escurialenses mal catalogados,” Al-Andalus, 6, 1941, 276). The text in question 
belongs to the middle of the fifth/eleventh century. 

62 Cf. Bosworth, “The ‘Protected Peoples,” cited above, n. 35. In Spain 
itself, Joseph, the youngest brother of St. Eulogius, in the middle of the third/ 
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by the taifa period, those skills, still possessed by their co- 
religionists in the east, which were necessary for official em- 
ployment. The majority of those who did acquire them seem 
to have ended up as converts to Islam, and the few who did 
not probably entered the church. 

Probably for much the same confluence of reasons the 
Christians did not, so far as we can tell, play any role in the 
politics of the period as a community. Declining numbers, 
with possibly a greater weighting toward the countryside, a 
small upper class interested less in political power than in 
religious and communal survival, legal and economic weak- 
ness, and close association with the Muslims combined to de- 
prive the Christians of much of their potential for political 
action. Before the sixth/twelfth century, when the Christians 
of al-Andalus did begin to react, in a positive manner, to the 
successes of the Reconquest, and suffered for it, it is scarcely 
possible even to trace what their attitude to the Christian states 
of the north was.°3 Their reaction to Islamic domination had 
been largely one of political quietism since the conquest, allied 
to attempts to ensure communal survival. Until the period of 
the Almoravids, and the greater sharpening of the religious 
divide in the peninsula along quasi-nationalistic lines, they 
were never viewed by their Muslim rulers as potential allies 
of the Christian states against themselves. Their awakening 
in that period owed much to the new ideological character of 
the struggle in the peninsula, on both sides, and to the suc- 
cesses of Christian armies in penetrating down to the southern 
coast of al-Andalus and establishing contact with them at a 
moment when their potential, such as it was, could be realized. 


ninth century, studied Arabic and later served as a katib in the service of the 
government (cf. J. Pérez de Urbel, A Saint Under Muslim Rule, translated by 
a Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey, Milwaukee 1937, 71). 

°s Cf. Dozy, Recherches’, 1, 348-88; Idris, “Les Tributaires,” 185, no. 74; 
182, no. 58 (a fatwd delivered by a member of the family of Ibn Rushd 
[Averroes]); 182, no. 59. 
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g. The Beginnings of the 
Christian Reconquest 


THE fifth/eleventh century marked a turning-point in the 
political relations between Muslim and Christian in the Iberian 
peninsula. At the beginning of the century, at the end of the 
life of al-Mansur and during the short reign of his son ‘Abd 
al-Malik al-Muzaffar, the power and strength of the caliphal- 
‘amirid state seemed unassailable. Yet by the end of the cen- 
tury the Reconquest had taken a number of major steps for- 
ward. Coimbra was captured in 456/1064. In the same year 
Barbastro was taken temporarily from the Muslims in a cam- 
paign marked by great brutality. In 478/1085 Toledo came 
permanently under Christian rule. By the last decade of the 
century Valencia had experienced Christian occupation and 
alien rule. In 512/1118 Saragossa was to become Christian 
again. At the same time, the pattern by which the small and 
militarily weak Christian states of the north paid tribute to 
the awesome state ruled from Cordoba was almost exactly 
reversed. For much of the century the majority of the taifa 
kingdoms paid tribute (parias) to Christian states, and entered 
into relationships virtually of vassalage to different Christian 
rulers which, but for the invasions of the Almoravids at the 
end of the century, might well have seen the complete res- 
toration of Christian rule to the peninsula within a very short 


time.’ 


‘Cf. J. M. Lacarra, “Aspectos econémicos de la sumisién de los reinos de 
taifas (1010-1102),” in Homenaje a Jaime Vicens Vives, Barcelona 1965, I, 255- 
77; see also id., “Dos tratados de paz y alianza entre Sancho el de Penalén y 
Moctadir de Zaragoza (1069 y 1073),” in Homenaje a Johannes Vincke, Madrid 
1962, I, 121-34. 
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This change represented far more than merely an oscilla- 
tion in the balance of power between two political groupings 
of more or less equal strength. Now for the first time in three 
centuries the Christians were, and saw themselves as, engaged 
in a serious campaign for the restoration of the entire penin- 
sula to Christian rule, something very different from their 
policies in the past. The transformation in attitudes received 
its first unambiguous expression in a speech addressed by 
Ferdinand I of Castile (1035-1065) to a deputation from To- 
ledo shortly after his accession to the throne. His response to 
their appeal for help against Hidid Saragossa was dramati- 
cally different from what past experience might have pre- 
dicted: 

“We seek only our own lands which you conquered from 
us in times past at the beginning of your history. Now you 
have dwelled in them for the time allotted to you and we have 
become victorious over you as a result of your own wickedness. 
So go to your own side of the straits (of Gibraltar) and leave 
our lands to us, for no good will come to you from dwelling 
here with us after today. For we shall not hold back from you 
until God decides between us.” 

These changes, military and ideological, rose out of a con- 
fluence of different sources. The first, the reversal in the 
military balance of power, owed much to the collapse of the 
caliphal-‘amirid state. The significance of this collapse, never- 
theless, did not become fully apparent immediately. On the 
Muslim side the frontier areas had from the earliest times 
preserved a certain degree, often very great, of independence 
from the Cordoban center.3 In consequence, the absence of 
a strong central government did not necessarily weaken the 
ability of these areas to defend themselves against possible 
Christian incursions; the taifa states which succeeded the 


* Quoted in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 282. 

‘Cf. E. Lévi-Provencal, “Le réle de la Marche Supérieure dans lhistoire 
politique de l'Espagne musulmane,” Pirineos, 6 nos. 15-16, 1950, 35-52, and 
above, Chapter 2; for an instructive contrast with the situation on the Chris- 
tian side of the frontier, see also J. M. Lacarra, “Les villes-frontiére dans 
l'Espagne des Xe et XI le siécles,” Moyen Age, 69, 1963, 205-22. 
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‘Amirids in the Marcher territories were in fact relatively 
strong. Badajoz and Toledo were two of the largest states in 
the peninsula, while Toledo and Saragossa were well pro- 
vided, as they had been in the past, with a string of fortresses 
guarding the frontier zones against the Christians. Until mid- 
century, in consequence, there were no significant losses of 
Muslim territory by taifa states to the Christians. 

On the Christian side, similarly, there was at first little at- 
tempt to profit by the collapse of al-Andalus as a unified state 
and the resulting political fragmentation. Castilians and Cat- 
alans had, it is true, taken part in the early post-Amirid coups 
in Cordoba, contributing to the drift toward a debilitating civil 
war in the Muslim parts of the peninsula; and as early as 1014 
Sancho the Great of Navarre had organized an expedition of 
Christian princes, uniting the armies of Navarre, Leon, and 
Castile, against Muslim territory, although it had achieved no 
significant results.‘ This, however, was an isolated case of 
Christian unity against Islam. For the most part, although 
Christian rulers did attempt to take advantage of the Muslims’ 
new weakness in the first part of the century, they did so in 
manners little different from those of the past. They acted as 
small, local rulers competing with their neighbors, whether 
Christian or Muslim, rather than as Christians in competition 
with Muslims. In the first part of the century, in fact, Christian 
arms were in use against Christians as often as against Mus- 
lims. This was particularly the case with Sancho the Great of 
Navarre, who spent much of his reign working for the ex- 
pansion of his own dominions at the expense of his Christian 
neighbors.’ This pattern continued until later in the century 
as well, for as late as 434/1042 we find Christians participating 
in war among Muslims. In this year the city of Lorca, under 
Zirid rule, was besieged by an army which included elements 
from Valencia, Murcia, Denia, and the thughir, or Marcher 


4See above, Chapter 3; cf. also S. Runciman, A History of the Crusades, 


Cambridge, 1951-1954, 1, 89. 
5 R. Menéndez Pidal, La Espana del Cid, Madrid 1969’, I, 106-08. 
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regions, as well as contingents of Catalans.® These are likely 
to have been present as allies of the Muslims, rather than as 
mercenaries. 

In the long run, nevertheless, the collapse of the unified 
Muslim state necessarily weakened the Muslims in the penin- 
sula in military terms. Muslim raids into Christian Spain came 
to an almost complete stop with the fall of the “Amirids.?7 The 
taifa rulers conducted scarcely any raids at all against the 
Christians, and those that did take place had strikingly less 
success than those of the past. In 425/1034, the “Abbadids 
sent an expedition against Galicia; led by the son of the qadi 
Ibn “Abbad, Isma‘il, it was treacherously betrayed by the 
Aftasids, through whose territory it had to pass, and the Chris- 
tians wreaked a terrible vengeance on them.* We hear of 
Saragossan military activity against Christians later in the cen- 
tury, in 462/1069-70, but on this occasion, as has been seen, 
the Muslims do not appear to have been acting independently 
of other Christians.9 Seville may have mounted other raids, 
besides the disastrous campaign of 425/1034, for the so-called 
Mozarab Sisnando Davidiz, who played an important role in 
Christian-Muslim politics toward the end of the century, was 
a Christian who had been captured in a raid by the Sevillans 
and brought up in Seville.'° Of such raids, however, we know 
nothing, and its highly likely that, if there were any, they were 
very few in number and poor in results. From the very be- 
ginning, the Christians were thus freed from the danger of 
invasion and devastation which they had faced for the better 
part of a century. Political fragmentation in Muslim Spain, 
moreover, meant that the Christians could attack one Muslim 


° J. Schirmann, “Le Diwan de Sema’él Hannagid considéré comme source 
pour l'histoire espagnole,” Hespéris, 35, 1948, 172-73, 183. 

7 The last “Amirid raid took place in 399/1009; it was led by “Abd al- 
Rahman (Sanchuelo) Ibn al-Mansur; cf. above, Chapter 2; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, 
III, 49-50; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 97. 

* Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, I11, 203; Ibn Hayyan, quoted in Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, 
II part i, 13 (anno 425/1033-34). 

9 See above, Chapter 5, and n. 74 there; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I part ii, 
234. 

'° Cf. Menéndez Pidal, La Espana del Cid, 91. 
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state at a time, secure in the knowledge that its rulers had few 
or, more often, no outside resources or allies on which to 
draw; they could impose payment of tribute on them, in dif- 
ferent guises; and they could even make use of one such state 
against another. 

It was by precisely such means as these that the Christians 
achieved their greatest victory, the reconquest of Toledo, in 
478/1085. This city, under Dha al-Ninid rule, had become a 
major taifa state. Centrally situated, very large, wealthy, and 
with a lively cultural life, it had expanded to include the for- 
mer ‘Amirid state of Valencia, and for a time controlled Cor- 
doba as well. It suffered, however, from serious internal di- 
visions, which weakened it and destroyed its ability to withstand 
the pressures brought to bear on it by Alfonso VI." 

Alfonso had been defeated by his brother Sancho at Gol- 
pejerra in January 1072, in the course of the fratricidal wars 
which had followed the death of Ferdinand I, and had spent 
some months as a prisoner or a refugee at the court of al- 
Ma’maun Ibn Dhial-Nin in Toledo. While there, in a condition 
which Lévi-Provencal describes as a “prison doré,” he had not 
only established close personal relations with the Dha al-Nanid 
monarch; he had also become aware of the possibilities which 
existed for taking the city. The story, as it is related in, for 
example, the Primera Crénica General, is that while dozing one 
day in a palace garden he overheard two courtiers of the Dha 
al-Nunid conversing about how easily the city could be cap- 
tured.’? On his return later to Christian territory the details 
of the conversation remained in his mind. 

By October of 1072, Sancho had been killed, while besieging 
Zamora, and Alfonso was able to return home and resume 
his throne, to which he soon added those of his brothers 
Sancho and Garcia. 


" E. Terés, “Le développement de la civilisation arabe a Toléde,” Cahiers 
de Tunisie, 18 nos. 69-70, 1970, 73-86; E. Lévi-Provengal, “Alphonse VI et la 
prise de Toléde (1085),” in id., Islam d’Occident, Etudes d'histoire médiévale, 109- 
35; A. Huici Miranda, “Novedades y rectificaciones sobre la historia de Va- 
lencia” (cited above, Chapter 4, n. 36). 

12 Primera Crénica General, ed. Menéndez Pidal, 504, chapter 827. 
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Al-Ma’man Ibn Dhi al-Nan died in 467/1075, six months 
after seizing Cordoba, which the ‘Abbadids had taken from 
the incompetent last Jahwarid in 461/1068.'3 He was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Yahya b. Isma‘il, who took the utle 
al-Qadir. A weak and vain ruler, he at once decided to rid 
himself of the man who had been a close adviser to his grand- 
father, Aba Bakr Yahya b. Sa‘id Ibn al-Hadidi. This man, 
who enjoyed broad support among the people of Toledo, was 
trapped by his enemies, with the connivance of the king, and 
assassinated in early 468/August 1075. Asa result, a situation 
of near anarchy developed in Toledo itself, while in Valencia, 
annexed by Toledo a decade earlier, the Dht al-Nuanid gov- 
ernor seized the opportunity to make himself independent of 
Toledan control. Surrounded by states which appeared likely 
to attack his kingdom rather than to give him support, al- 
Qadir appealed, in the name of the ties which had bound him 
to his grandfather, to Alfonso. The Christian monarch agreed 
to renew the alliance of the past with Toledo, but insisted on 
the payment of large sums of money as tribute in return for 
his support. In order to pay these, al-Qadir had recourse to 
forced levies on the Toledans, which further reduced his pop- 
ularity with them. During the four years which followed, al- 
Qadir’s position became increasingly threatened. Government 
was exercised by the murderers of Ibn al-Hadidi, who had 
taken over the offices formerly filled by that vizier and his 
associates. Finally al-Qadir decided that his only salvation lay 
in flight from the city. Reaching Cuenca, he appealed once 
more to Alfonso for help. 

The Toledans, for their part, rid of the Dht al-Nunids, as 
they thought, offered the throne to the Aftasid ruler of Ba- 
dajoz, al-Mutawakkil. He accepted the offer and installed him- 
self in Toledo in Dht al-Qa‘da of 472/June 1080. Alfonso, 
however, seeing the advantages to himself to be derived from 
replacing al-Qadir, now totally in his power, on the throne of 
Toledo, advanced with him toward the city the following spring, 


's Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mdl, 158, 178; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, V, 252; E. Lévi- 
Provengal, “Alphonse VI et la prise de Toléde,” 118. 
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and in 4773/1081 al-Mutawakkil, aware of their approach, evac- 
uated the city and returned to Badajoz without any resistance. 
The situation in Toledo returned to something like its pre- 
vious form. The Muslims were compelled to raise ever larger 
sums of tribute to pacify the growing appetite of the Castilian 
monarch, whose troops roamed freely all over the kingdom. 
Toward the end of 474/April-May 1082, popular discontent 
with al-Qadir’s rule broke out into the open once again. This 
time the Toledans themselves appealed to Alfonso to restrain 
al-Qadir, and some even went so far as to leave Toledo and 
make for Madrid, where they declared themselves independ- 
ent of Toledan control. Al-Qadir, however, supported by Al- 
fonso, besieged them, executing with much refinement of 
cruelty any of them whom he caught. In order to prevent the 
remainder from asking for help from other taifa states, or 
from escaping southward, Alfonso closed the passes and roads 
through which they would have to travel. 

The effect of this maneuver on the part of Alfonso, osten- 
sibly in support of al-Qadir, was finally to encircle the city of 
Toledo itself with Castilian troops. Realizing that his position 
was now untenable, al-Qadir proposed a compromise to Al- 
fonso, offering to surrender Toledo to him if he would in 
return place him on the throne of Valencia again. Al-Qadir’s 
surrender of his title to Toledo to Alfonso did not cause the 
city itself to surrender to him, and he had to lay it under siege 
in the autumn of 477/1084. Although bad weather made de- 
livery of supplies for his troops from Castile difficult, he re- 
ceived supplies from the south, from the other taifa states 
which were paying him tribute. These latter did nothing to 
help their co-religionists in the city. By the end of April the 
following year, the population of Toledo had had enough, 
and on 10 Muharram 478/6 May 1085 the starving city sur- 
rendered, on generous terms."4 

The change was dramatic. Thirteen years earlier Alfonso 
had been a virtual prisoner in Toledo. Now he was in control 
of the city and of its kingdom, and he was shortly to describe 


44 E. Lévi-Provengal, “Alphonse VI et la prise de Toléde,” passim. 
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himself as emperor of the whole country. The capture of the 
city was the single most important advance made by the Chris- 
tians since the Muslim conquest nearly four centuries before. 
Yet, as has been seen, Alfonso can scarcely be said to have 
conquered the city. Rather, he simply waited for it to dissolve 
from within. Here was the real change from the situation of 
the past. During the caliphal-‘amirid period the Christian 
states had not been able to hope or plan for much more than 
their own survival and, perhaps, some expansion at the ex- 
pense of their Christian neighbors. Against the Muslims, ac- 
commodation and appeasement represented their only real- 
istic policy. With the fragmentation of the Muslim state it was 
now possible for the Christians, as Alfonso himself is said to 
have put it, “to weaken your position over a long period of 
time, until, when you have no money and no men left, we 
shall take it [scil. Spain] without any expense of effort.” 

Alfonso’s awareness of the real nature of the conflict in his 
own time is revealingly described in “Abd Allah al-Ziri’s de- 
scription of the Castilian ruler’s reaction to an offer by “Ab- 
badid Seville of a huge sum in return for help in conquering 
Granada: 

“The Rumi (sci. Alfonso) felt a great desire at that, and he 
said, “This is an opportunity from which I am bound to benefit, 
even if the town is not taken! But what does it benefit me to 
give one (ruler’s) town to another simply to strengthen him 
against myself? The more rebellions and rivalry there are 
among them, the better it is for me!’ So he decided to take 
the money of both parties, breaking the heads of them both 
on each other. In addition, he had no hope of taking the city 
for himself; for he reckoned it up and said, ‘We belong to a 
different faith, and everyone will hate me. So how can I ac- 
tually take it? If by (peaceful) surrender—why, that is im- 
possible. And if by battle, then my men will die in the process, 
and my wealth will disappear, and the loss will be greater than 
what might be hoped for from winning it. And even if I did 
win it, it can be held only through its people—but they would 


‘5 “Abd Allah al-Ziri, Tibyan, 73. 
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not be trustworthy! And it is impossible to destroy its inhab- 
itants and populate it with people of my faith! But the solution 
is to make them frightened of each other, and to keep taking 
their money, so that they become thin and weak; then they 
will fall into my hands when they are weak, and they will come 
of their own accord, as has happened in Toledo, because of 
the poverty and dispersal of its people, and the running away 
of its king, so that I may have it without any bother.’ ”*6 

The disappearance of the great caliphal-‘amirid state, and 
its replacement by a myriad quarrelling taifas, thus not only 
freed the Christians from the destruction and the domination 
of the Muslims; it also made them aware of the possibilities 
which the new situation held for them, possibilities which they 
were not slow to turn into action. 

The actions of the Christians, and their ability to carry them 
out, however, depended on a deliberate policy of reconquest. 
During this period the ideology of the Reconquest profitted 
from the qualitative change in the military balance of power 
to transform itself into a full-blooded program for the recov- 
ery of the whole peninsula from the Muslims. The Christians 
had always been perfectly well aware that there had been a 
time when they alone had inhabited the peninsula, before the 
arrival of the Muslims. Indeed, the Muslims themselves were 
equally aware that they had conquered the peninsula three 
and a half centuries before. Their history there began then, 
in 711, while for the Christians that date marked the time of 
the destruction of the Visigothic kingdom and the loss of their 
freedom. From at least as early as the reign of Alfonso III in 
Asturias (866-910), it is possible to trace the beginnings of the 
Reconquest ideal, in writings produced at this king’s court or 
under its influence. In these the Christians lamented the loss 
of the greater part of the peninsula to foreigners and infidels; 
they expressed the desire for revenge and for restoration. 
The Crénica Albeldense, one of these early works, reports the 
invasion of the Muslims in these terms: “They took the king- 
dom of the Goths, and they still hold on firmly to part of it. 


6 Ibid., 72f. 
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The Christians are at war with them day and night, and strug- 
gle with them continuously, but they are unable to take Spain 
away from them completely, until divine providence ordain 
that they be expelled from there with (great) cruelty. Amen!" 

The Christian victory over a detachment of Muslims at Co- 
vadonga, probably in about 718, an event which left scarcely 
an impression in Muslim sources, came to assume a transcend- 
ent importance for the Christians, as symbolizing the first 
moves toward the attainment of this ideal. It marked a new 
beginning: “Thus from then onwards freedom was restored 
to the Christians.”?® The successive defeats and humiliations 
visited on the Christians by such Muslim leaders as “Abd al- 
Rahman III al-Nasir and al-Mansur did not succeed in extin- 
guishing this flame of Christian resistance to the invader. Rather. 
with the occasional victories which the Christians were able tc 
win against these leaders, or against their border command- 
ers, they served to contribute to the development of a sense 
of collective destiny among the Christians in the north of the 
peninsula. Barcelona, which had been under Muslim rule for 
less than ninety years, and had been retaken by the Christians 
as early as 801, affords a striking example of this. The city 
was captured and burned by al-Mansur in 997. From very 
shortly after this episode, which was devastating in its effects, 
it is possible to trace, through such sources as notarial and 
other legal records, the growth of an identification of the 
disaster with a new beginning in the history of the city and 
its county.'9 

The victory at Covadonga gave the Christians more than 
the foundations of their liberty from the Muslims; it gave them 
also a new kingdom, that of the Asturias, which claimed to 
inherit the mantle of the Visigoths. Out of this battle, “arose, 


‘7 Cronica Albeldense, printed in M. Gomez-Moreno, “Las primeras créonicas 
de la Reconquista: el ciclo de Alfonso III,” BRAH, 100, 1932, 562-628, at 
601. 


‘8 Thid. 
‘9 M. Zimmermann, “La prise de Barcelone par Al-Mansir et la naissance 


de lhistoriographie catalane,” Annales de Bretagne et des Pays de l'Ouest, 87, 
1980, 191-218. 
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by divine providence, the kingdom of the Asturias.”2° Alfonso 
II (792-842), we are told, reigning in Oviedo, built churches 
and palaces in which he consciously and deliberately copied 
or restored “all the practices of the Goths as they had been 
in Toledo.”*: The claims on the Visigoths provided the Chris- 
tians with a legitimacy, with an ideology in the face of the 
Muslims, as well as with an ideal for future political action. 

This ideal, however, did not have a serious effect on the 
actual policies of the Christian rulers. Just as the early Umayyads 
in Spain had spoken of taking their ancestral heritage in the 
east back from the usurping “Abbasids, but had done nothing 
whatever toward achieving this aim, so too the Christians of 
the north of the peninsula spoke of the glories of the past; 
they restored something of the manners and customs of Visi- 
gothic Spain in their own courts and churches; and they 
dreamed of expelling the Muslims and restoring the entire 
peninsula to Christian rule; but they did nothing which might 
have committed them to an active program of reconquest. For 
most of the first three centuries following the conquest, de- 
spite the internal weaknesses of the Muslims, such a program 
would have been totally unrealistic. The Muslims were far too 
strong for the Christians to do more than dream about the 
reconquest. 

In consequence, faced with the apparent impossibility of 
expelling or subduing the Muslims, the Christians confined 
themselves to the tasks of the moment. Fairly cut off from 
direct Muslim interference by the great depopulated areas 
created during the first century after the conquest, they set 
about the reconstruction of states in the north, keeping as 
independent as dynastic quarrels and the necessity occasion- 
ally to conciliate the Muslims permitted, and even resettling 
some of the areas abandoned after the conquest.*# 


20 Cronica Albeldense, loc. cit. 


21 Thid., 602. 
22 On resettlement see the collective work, ed. by J. M. Lacarra, La Recon- 


quista espanola y la repoblacién del pats; conferencias del curso celebrado en Jaca en 
agosto de 1947, Saragossa 1951; S. de Mox6, Repoblacion y sociedad en la Espana 
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By the end of al-Mansar’s reign, despite the creation ofa 
number of states in the north, and their gradual advance 
southward into the empty areas, the Muslim presence was 
clearly a permanent one. It had lasted for three centuries; the 
Muslim state in the peninsula was stronger than at any stage 
in the past; it was more powerful militarily than any combi- 
nation of forces that the Christian states might muster; it had 
a stronger economy and a far more lively culture than the 
Christian states; its suzerainty even extended over some of 
the Christian rulers themselves. Despite their hopes for a res- 
toration of the country to Christian rule, few Christians can 
seriously have entertained the thought that this might actually 
happen. In the ninth century, the Muslim amirate had suffered 
from a string of reverses, both internal uprisings and frontier 
raids by the Christians of the north, which seemed likely to 
destroy the state altogether. At that time the Prophetic Chron- 
icle, basing itself on interpretations of Biblical passages which 
appeared to refer to the Goths and the Ishmaelites, had pre- 
dicted that the restoration of the Visigothic kingdom, the 
salvation of the church, and the defeat of the Muslims were 
imminent, and had even ventured to suggest that these great 
events would occur during the reign of Alfonso III.*3 His 
reign passed, however, without these achievements, and shortly 
thereafter “Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir and al-Mansir brought 
the Muslim state to its greatest position yet. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in the immediate after- 
math of the reigns of these rulers in al-Andalus the ideal of 
the reconquest should not have been a major determinant of 
Christian policies in the peninsula. While the dream re- 
mained, practical needs and changing circumstances de- 
manded different types of policy, which often had little to do 
with the reconquest of territory controlled by the Muslims. 
This emerges very clearly from a consideration of the behay- 
ior of the Christian rulers in the first part of the century. Here 
three features stand out. First, the rulers of Leon-Castile do 
not appear to have felt any need to ensure the unity of their 


*3 The Prophetic Chronicle, printed in Gomez-Moreno, art.cit., 602-28, at 623. 
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own kingdoms. Although it was their state which had assumed 
the charge of restoring the Visigothic state, and although that 
State, furthermore, was envisaged as a unitary state covering 
the whole peninsula, they actually divided their kingdoms 
among their children. Thus before his death Sancho the Great 
divided his dominions among his sons, a practice which Me- 
néndez Pidal describes as-a “novelty characteristic of ... the 
eleventh century.”?4 One of his sons, Ferdinand I, succeeded 
in re-uniting his father’s kingdom under a single crown again, 
but before his death he too proceeded to a division, apparently 
in the hope that in this way he might prevent quarrels over 
the succession among his own sons. His action provoked a 
protest from one of them, Sancho, the eldest, who was as- 
signed Castile. He claimed that “he could not do it, for the 
Goths of old were agreed among themselves that the kingdom 
[zmperio] of Spain should never be divided, but should always 
be united under a single lord.”*5 His complaint demonstrates 
that the memory of the Visigoths was alive, and also possessed 
of sufficient authority to be thought to carry weight in such 
a decision. It is true, of course, that Sancho’s protest was 
probably inspired at least as much by dissatisfaction with the 
share which was assigned to him of his father’s inheritance as 
by thoughts of the reconquest or of the Visigothic ideal, and 
his protest was in the event ignored. Each child inherited his 
share of the kingdom, and it took some seven years for one 
of them, Alfonso VI (1065-1109), to re-unite his father’s states 
once again under one crown. The practices of the rulers of 
Leon-Castile in this respect recall those of the Bayids in the 
‘Abbasid empire: on the one hand, they claimed to be the 
legitimate heirs and restorers of the polity which had existed 
there before the Islamic conquest, but, on the other, they 
appear to have had little concern to maintain the unity of that 
polity for a period beyond their own lifetimes. 

Secondly, as has been seen, there is no evidence to suggest 


*4 Menéndez Pidal, La Espana del Cid, I, 109. 
*5 Primera Cronica General, ed. Menéndez Pidal, 494, chapter 813; cf. also 
495, chapter 814; for an earlier statement of this idea see the Crénica Rotense, 
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that at this time the Christian rulers acted together against 
the Muslims in pursuance of a common policy of reconquest. 
Apart from the abortive campaign of 1014, mentioned above, 
the Christians rarely, if ever, offered a united front to the 
Muslims. 

Thirdly, as has also been seen, the Christians were not averse 
to creating alliances with Muslim rulers against other Chris- 
tians. In this they continued earlier practices, whereby indi- 
vidual small states simply sought alliances wherever they saw 
short-term profit for themselves. Perhaps the most outstand- 
ing example of this type of behavior is the activity of the Cid. 
Seen as an ideal of the reconquest hero by many writers in 
the past, the Cid actually offers a perfect type of the warlord 
of the taifa period. He was a vassal of Alfonso VI, but had 
been exiled by him, for reasons which remain obscure, al- 
though they are probably connected with his suspicions that 
the king may have been implicated in the murder of his brother 
Sancho which had restored him to his throne.?° The Cid spent 
most of the rest of his life, in the east and northeast of the 
peninsula, as a soldier of fortune. He hired his services out 
to different rulers, on both sides of the religious divide, and 
on occasion was strong enough also to impose tribute payment 
on various Muslim rulers. In this he acted less as a Christian 
attempting to wear down the Muslims than as a warrior ex- 
ploiting all the methods of winning success current in his time. 

The behavior of the Cid in what is his most famous achieve- 
ment, the conquest of Valencia, bears this out. There, after 
surrendering his kingdom of Toledo to Alfonso, al-Qadir Ibn 
Dhi al-Nun had been installed as ruler by the Christian mon- 
arch. Installed by Christian troops, he was, however, able to 
maintain himself only with their aid. Rapidly making himself 
as unpopular in Valencia as he had been in Toledo, he was 
overthrown and killed in a popular rebellion led by the qadi 
of the city, Ibn Jahhaf. The qadi ruled the city for three years, 
but after a siege of twenty months the Cid succeeded in taking 
it. The gadi, charged with concealing treasures, as well as with 


*© Cf. Menéndez Pidal, La Espana del Cid, I, 193ff. 
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the murder of his lawful king, was burned alive, while the 
population of the city was treated in a manner designed to 
terrify them into submission rather than to persuade them of 
the benefits of Christian rule, as had been done in Toledo. 
The Cid maintained himself in Valencia until his death, but 
made no attempt to incorporate the city and its kingdom in 
the territories of his suzerain, Alfonso. His aims wear all the 
appearance of personal and material ambition, rather than 
of the pursuit of the reconquest. Nonetheless, the Cid has 
become the fulcrum of a great deal of subsequent Spanish 
historiography, most notably in the writings of Menéndez Pi- 
dal, which views him as an early crusading figure for Chris- 
tianity against Islam in the peninsula and his actions as central 
to the process of the reconquest. As has been seen, his career 
did not begin until after the formative period, in the eleventh 
century, of Muslim weaknesses and Christian strengths, and 
his actions do not appear to have added any territory per- 
manently to any Christian state.??7 Shortly after his death, the 


*? The most important works for the study of modern Spanish historio- 
graphical attitudes toward Islamic Spain are the writings of Menéndez Pidal, 
Sanchez Albornoz, and Americo Castro; beyond these, the following are 
useful for an understanding of the controversy aroused by these scholars: 
P. E. Russell, “The Nessus-Shirt of Spanish History,” Bulletin of Hispanic Stud- 
ies, 36, 1959, 219-25; H. Lapeyre, “Deux Interprétations de histoire d’Es- 
pagne,” Annales-ESC, 20, 1965, 1015-37; T. F. Glick and O. Pi-Sunyer, “Ac- 
culturation as an Explanatory Concept in Spanish History,” Comparative Studies 
in Society and History, 11, 1969, 136-54; J. T. Monroe, Islam and the Arabs in 
Spanish Scholarship (Sixteenth Century to the Present), Leiden (Medieval Iberian 
Peninsula Texts and Studies, 3), 1970; P. Guichard, “Les Arabes ont bien envahi 
l'Espagne. Les structures sociales de Espagne musulmane,” Annales-ESC, 29, 
1974, 1483-1513; id., Structures sociales “orientales” et “occidentales” dans Espagne 
musulmane, Paris-The Hague 1977 (esp. the Introduction); Glick, Islamic and 
Christian Spain, esp. pp. 6-13, 314ff. For Menéndez Pidal the traditional view 
of Spanish history in the medieval period as involving a sort of crusade against 
Islam seems to have one of its roots in the importance which he attached to 
the Poema de Mio Cid as a historical document; this attitude married well with 
the view which saw complex historical processes as dependent in large part 
on the actions of individuals. This attitude, which has been very visible in 
the historiography of Islamic Spain, as written by Spaniards, has in recent 
decades begun to enter into an eclipse, which is particularly evident in the 
works of P. Chalmeta. 
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Almoravids managed to recapture the city for Islam, in 495/ 
1101-02, and it was not definitively reconquered by Christians 
until well over another century had passed.?® 

The evidence that we have does not, therefore, provide 
unambiguous support for the existence of a serious policy of 
reconguest until the second third of the century, when Fer- 
dinand delivered his programmatic speech to the deputation 
from Toledo. This monarch did not content himself with 
high-sounding words. He began to turn them into actions. In 
the decades following this event, secure in Leon, Galicia, and 
Castile, after overcoming his brothers, he attacked Muslim 
territory and seized Lamego and Viseu, south of the Douro 
and deep inside present-day Portugal, in 1057.79 Seven years 
after this success, in 1064, he captured the important town 
of Coimbra, still farther to the south. This city had been con- 
quered for Islam over eighty years earlier by al-Mansur, and 
had subsequently formed part of the territories of the Aftasid 
kingdom of Badajoz. By the time of his death, in the following 
year, Ferdinand had invaded Muslim territory across virtually 
the whole breadth of the peninsula, had induced the Muslim 
rulers of Saragossa, Toledo, and Badajoz to pay him tribute, 


*8 See A. Huici Miranda, “El cadi de Valencia Ibn Yahhaf quemado vivo 
por el Cid. Revisién del proceso,” RIEEI, 11-12, 1963-1964, 149-67; id., 
“Novedades y rectificaciones sobre la historia musulmana de Valencia,”; E. Lévi- 
Provencal, “Le Cid de l'histoire,” Revue Historique, 180, 1937, 58-74; id., “La 
toma de Valencia por el Cid segun las fuentes musulmanas y el original arabe 
de la ‘Cronica General de Espaiia,’” Al-Andalus, 13, 1948, 97-156 (these two 
studies are reprinted in id., Islam d’Occident, Etudes d'histoire médiévale, Paris 
1948, 153-85; 187-238 [the latter in French]; H. Monés, “De nuevo sobre las 
fuentes arabes de la historia del Cid,” RIEEI, 2, 1954, 99-129. On the poem 
describing the loss of Valencia to the Christians, which is preserved in the 
Primera Cronica General, see R. Menéndez Pidal, “Sobre Aluacaxt y la elegia 
arabe de Valencia,” in Homenaje a Francisco Codera, Saragossa 1904, 393-409; 
A. R. Nykl, “La elegia arabe de Valencia,” Hispanic Review, 8, 1940, 9-17. For 
some verses addressed to the qadi Ibn Jahhaf by the poet Aba ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Ishaq Ibn Tahir, just after the gadi had 
killed al-Qadir Ibn Dhi al-Nan, see al-Dabbi, Bughya, 40 no. 23. 

*9 Cf. B. W. Wheeler, “The Reconquest of Spain Before 1095,” in K. M. 
Setton (General Editor), A History of the Crusades, I, The First Hundred Years 
(ed. M. W. Baldwin), Pennsylvania 1955, 38. 
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and had raided as far as Alcala de Henares, in the kingdom 
of Toledo, not far from Madrid.3° 

This combination of policies was continued by his son Al- 
fonso. Count Sisnando Davidiz, a Christian who had been 
brought up in “Abbadid Seville, and was a close associate of 
Alfonso, gave “Abd Allah al-Ziri a description of Alfonso’s 
intentions and policies which has some striking similarities to 
what Ibn ‘Idhari records of Ferdinand’s nearly half a century 
earlier: 

“Originally al-Andalus belonged to the Ram, until the Arabs 
conquered it from them, and placed them in the most terrible 
of places, Galicia. But-now they have power, and they want 
to redress the outrages done to them. There is no other way 
to do this but to weaken your position over a long period of 
time, until when you have no money and no men left, we shall 
take it without any expense of effort.”3: 

The development of the reconquest ideology in tandem 
with advances on the ground is reflected also in the titles by 
which Alfonso caused himself to be described.3? Here, how- 
ever, there was a difference between his actions and those of 
his father. While Ferdinand had appeared to be calling for 
the expulsion of all the Muslims from the peninsula, even if 
only as an exaggerated way of describing his aim of con- 
quering the whole of the country, Alfonso went out of his way 
to emphasize that his aim was to rule the whole peninsula, 
with all its inhabitants, Muslim as well as Christian. Thus, from 
about 1087, after the conquest of Toledo, he called himself 
umperator constitutus super omnes hispaniae nationes, and, from 
slightly earlier, in two Arabic documents for whose authen- 


3° Ibid.; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 184; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 239, 253. 

8 “Abd Allah al-Ziri, Tibyan, 73. 

3* On the changes which Alfonso’s titulature underwent during his reign, 
see R. Menéndez Pidal, La Espana del Cid, I, 234-35; II, 727-33; see also id., 
“Adefonsus, imperator toletanus, magnificus triumphator,” BRAH, 100, 1932, 
513-38. On the vagueness of the span of meaning of the term Spain (“Spania,” 
“Hispania,” etc.), cf. especially J. A. Maravall, El concepto de Espana en la edad 
media, Madrid 1964", 53-94; see also zd., “Sobre el concepto de monarquia 
en la edad media espanola,” in Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, V, Madrid 
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ticity strong arguments have recently been put forward, im- 
bratir dhu al-millatayn.33 Milla here is almost an exact render- 
ing of natio in the Latin title, and the documents themselves, 
one of which is addressed to al-Mu‘tamid of Seville, again 
unambiguously assert his claims to the whole of Spain. 

Similarly, while, as has been seen, Alfonso appears to have 
chosen to conquer Toledo largely because of the ease with 
which it proved possible to do so, it may also be that there 
was an element of Visigothic irridentism in his choice of the 
city. Although he made little of the fact after his conquest of 
the city, its former position as the former Visigothic capital 
was not lost on the authors of the Primera Crénica General, 
who suggest this quite strongly as a motive in his actions: 

“The king don Alfonso, seeing the well-being and the rank 
of that king al-Ma’mian, and how he was the lord of great 
hosts of Moors, and of the most noble city which had existed 
in the time of the Goths, began to have a great weight on his 
heart, and to consider how he might be able to seize it from 
the hands of the Moors, if God would only give him time 
(enough) to do it.”34 

The Primera Cronica is concerned to paint a very favorable 
picture of Alfonso VI, as comes out clearly in its whole account 
of his reign, but even if this description is largely later em- 
broidery it fits well with traditional Spanish Christian views 
about the importance of the city. The Prophetic Chronicle, some 
two hundred years before the time of Alfonso, had described 
it as “the city of Toledo, conqueror of all the nations” in a 
lament for Visigothic Spain overcome by the Ishmaelites.35 At 


ss Menéndez Pidal, loc.cit. (above, n. 32); for the Arabic title, cf. now A. MacKay 
and M. Benaboud, “The authenticity of Alfonso VI's letter to Yasuf b. Tas- 
ufin,” Al-Andalus, 43, 1978, 233-37; and the same writers’ “Alfonso VI of 
Leén and Castile, ‘al-Imbratar dha-l-Millatayn,’” Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, 
56, 1979, 95-102. 

34 Primera Cronica General, 503, chapter 826 (“El rey don Alffonso ueyendo 
el bien et la onrra daquel rey Almemon et de como era sennor de grand 
caualleria de moros et de la mas noble cibdad que en tiempo de los godos 
fue, comenco a auer grand pesar en su coracon et de cuedar como la podrie 
sacar de poder de moros si Dios le diesse tiempo en que lo pudiesse fazer”). 

35 Prophetic Chronicle, in Gomez-Moreno, “Las primeras crénicas,” 625. 
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the same time, the differences are clear. Up until this time 
the Christians knew that the peninsula could not be retaken 
from the Muslims; they were not strong enough to do it. But 
by the middle of the eleventh century, circumstances had 
changed, in such a way as to transform the dreams of the past 
into a realistic ambition for the immediate future. If the Chris- 
tians did not think in terms of the complete expulsion of the 
Muslims, as they were to do later, they thought very explicitly 
about the possibility of extending Christian rule over the whole 
of the peninsula, over Christians and Muslims alike. Looked 
at with the advantage of hindsight, in the knowledge that the 
reconquest was carried to a successful conclusion, such am- 
bitions have not tended to look very strange, but the change 
was a remarkable one. Of all the countries conquered by Islam 
and converted to that religion, Spain alone until the twentieth 
century succeeded in recovering its pre-conquest identity and 
ejecting the Muslims. The marriage between ambitions and 
achievement contrasts strongly with the dissonance between 
the two which is evident in the case of the Byzantine empire 
in the east, with its ambitions for the entire recovery of the 
territories lost to Islam centuries before. The success of the 
Christians in Spain calls for explanation. 

The collapse of the caliphal-‘amirid state, as has been sug- 
gested, provides part of the answer to this question. The Mus- 
lims in the peninsula were greatly weakened; at the same time 
the Christians became aware of the opportunities which this 
offered to them, and were able to bring their practice into 
line with their past theory. In doing so, however, they acted 
with the help of external influences. 

Until the eleventh century Christian Spain had been among 
the most isolated parts of Christian Europe. Apart from Cat- 
alonia, which had enjoyed close relations with the south of 
France, economically, politically, and linguistically, Christian 
Spain in general had suffered from the same isolation from 
the rest of Europe as had the Christians under Muslim rule 
in the peninsula. The so-called Mozarabic rite, characteristic 
of the Christians in al-Andalus, was that used in Christian 
Spain as well. The form of handwriting used in the peninsula 
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was that of the Visigoths, while in the rest of Europe Caro- 
lingian hands had become the norm. In the rest of Europe 
new monastic orders had sprung up, which differed consid- 
erably from the old Spanish monastic norms. In many ways, 
despite the links which did exist, Christian Spain was out on 
a limb in comparison with western Europe. 

During the eleventh century much of this changed. A large 
share in the change was due to the initiative of the papacy, 
which, partly for its own purposes, was eager to re-integrate 
a Christian Spain into a Christian western Europe dominated 
by the papacy. Before the papacy took an active interest in 
the peninsula, however, another type of foreign influence had 
already made itself felt, that of foreign crusaders. 

As early as 1018, a Muslim threat to the countess of Bar- 
celona, Erselinde, was repelled by a Norman knight, Roger 
of Tosni.3° This was only the beginning of a whole stream of 
foreign adventurers, who came to the peninsula both in order 
to fight the Muslim and partly for personal gain.37 By mid- 
century, however, the papacy, freeing itself slowly from dom- 
ination by local factions in Rome, and seeking to establish 
itself as a temporal as well as a spiritual power in Europe, had 
begun to take the Christian reconquest of Spain under its 
wing.3° Thus, as early as 1063, when Ramiro I of Aragon had 
been assassinated by a Muslim at Grados, the pope, Alexander 


36 Runciman, History of the Crusades, 1, 89; the accusation of cannibalism, 
or simulated cannibalism, brought against Roger in descriptions of this cam- 
paign is almost certainly no more than a literary artifice. It appears to be one 
of very few literary devices to have crossed the cultural divide in the peninsula 
from Islam to Christendom; cf. G. Levi della Vida, “Il motivo del cannibalismo 
simulato,” Rivista degli studi orientali, 32, 1957, 741-48, especially 746, and ns. 
2 and g there. 

87 Cf. E. Petit de Vausse, “Croisades bourguignonnes contre les Sarrazins 
d’Espagne au Xle siécle,” Revue Historique, 30, 1886, 259-72; M. Chaume, 
“Le premiéres croisades bourguignonnes au-dela des Pyrénées,” Annales de 
Bourgogne, 18, 1946, 161-65; and especially, M. Defourneaux, Les Francais en 
Espagne aux Xe et XIIe siécles, Paris 1949. 

%* See W. Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages: a 
Study in the Ideological Relation of Clerical to Lay Power, London 1955; td., A 
Short History of the Papacy in the Middle Ages, London 1972. 
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II (1061-1073), apparently offered an indulgence to soldiers 
who went to fight the Muslims in the peninsula.39 He had also 
written to the Spanish bishops emphasizing that a distinction 
was to be drawn in the wars against Islam between Muslims 
and Jews. The latter were not to be maltreated: “The situation 
of the Jews is surely different from that of the Saracens. Against 
the latter, who persecute Christians and drive them out of 
their cities and homes, one may properly fight.”4° The result 
of this new involvement of northern and other European 
Christians was the raising of the army which took Barbastro 
in 1064, the same year as Ferdinand’s conquest of Coimbra. 
The victorious army included Normans as well as Catalans 
and Aragonese troops, and the bloodshed and the booty of 
the victory were made much of in Christian Europe far be- 
yond the frontiers of the peninsula, as well as in Muslim Spain. 

In the course of the next quarter of a century, the papacy 
took an increasing interest in the peninsula. In 1073, another 
expedition, led by Ebles II count of Roucy, was undertaken 
against “the Saracens.” It had no success, but in the same year 
the new pope, Gregory VII (1073-1085), claimed suzerainty 
over the whole of Spain, including even any territories which 
might be retaken from the infidel.4? Seven years later, in 1080, 
the pope gave his personal encouragement to the count of 


39 Al-Turtishi, Siva al-Muliik, Cairo 1354/1935, 338 (trans. M. Alarcon, 
Lampara de los Principes por Abubéquer de Tortosa, 2 vols., Madrid 1930-1931, 
II, 334). The assassination was carried out by a Muslim who dressed in the 
same clothes and spoke the same language as the Christians. He was able to 
do this “because of their close proximity and great intercourse.” The name 
of the assassin who saved the day for the Muslims on this occasion, Sa‘daruh, 
suggests possibly some Latin influence in its form. Runciman, History of the 
Crusades, 1, gof.; J. Riley-Smith, What Were the Crusades? London 1977, 59; 
at Wheeler, “The Reconquest,” 38f., this Indulgence is said to be of unclear 
date; it may be attributable to this date or to 1073. 

4° The document is printed in J. P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus, series 
latina, Paris 1844-1855, 146, 1386-87. The passage quoted is translated in 
R. Chazan, Church, State and Jew in the Middle Ages, New York 1980, 99. 

4 Cf. below, Chapter 10, and n. 11 there; N. Daniel, The Arabs and Medieval 
Europe, London 1975, discusses the capture of Barbastro, at 83ff., 101. 

42 Wheeler, “The Reconquest,” 39; Runciman, History of the Crusades, 1, 
gof.; Ullmann, A Short History, 150. 
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Aquitaine, Guy-Geoffrey, as leader of yet another expedition 
from outside the peninsula against the Muslims there.43 Five 
years after this, in anticipation of their recovery for Chris- 
tendom, he assigned the Balearics as a fief to the Catalans.44 
The successes of the Almoravids in the succeeding years, against 
Alfonso and against the taifa kingdoms, which appeared to 
rebuild the powerful state of the Umayyads, led to appeals to 
Christian knights to come to Spain to resist them.4 In 1089 
the kingdom of Aragon recognized papal authority by begin- 
ning the payment of annual feudal dues to the papal curia, 
and in the same year the count of Barcelona made Tarragona 
a fief of the papacy.#® The involvement of the papacy in events 
in the peninsula, and their attempts to shape them to their 
own advantage, reached a climax in 1100 or 1101, when Pas- 
chal IT (1099-1118) gave the wars against Islam in the Iberian 
peninsula the same status as the crusade in the east. As well 
as offering indulgences to those who fought in Spain, he ac- 
tually forbade Spanish Christians to join the crusade in the 
holy land.47 

At the same time as the growth of this papal interest in 
Spain on the political and military levels, there was an attempt 
to bring the church in the peninsula into line with the rest of 
the Catholic church in Europe. Here, too, the interest of the 
papacy was two-fold: it aimed at establishing uniformity of 


*s Runciman, History of the Crusades, 1, g1. Cf. also 1. S. Robinson, Authority 
and Resistance in the Investiture Contest; The Polemical Literature of the Late Eleventh 
Century, Manchester & New York 1978, 19, for the gift of a gold key con- 
taining a relic of St. Peter's chains, sent by the pope to Alfonso VI in 1079. 

*C. J. Bishko, “The Spanish and Portuguese Reconquest, 1095-1492,” in 
K.M. Setton (General Editor), A History of the Crusades, III, The Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries (ed. H. W. Hazard), Wisconsin 1975, 405. 

45 Runciman, History of the Crusades, 1, 91. 

* Ullmann, A Short History, 146; Bishko, “The Spanish and Portuguese 
Reconquest,” 405. 

*7 Riley-Smith, What Were the Crusades? 24. A couple of decades before this, 
William the Conqueror (1066-1087) had actually punished one of his leading 
warriors who had gone to Spain to join the war against the Muslims there 


without his permission by taking away his estate (cf. Ordericus Vitalis, Historica 
ecclestastica, ed. Le Prévost, III, 248). 
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religious practice throughout the church; and it aimed at in- 
creasing its influence in the peninsula by means of the uni- 
formity thus achieved. In 1073, Alfonso himself, who was in 
favor of the change to the Roman rite, had discussed the 
matter with the pope, Gregory VII, and a year later the pope 
himself began attempts to have the Roman rite substituted 
for the old Spanish one all over Christian Spain.4* Although 
Alfonso of Castile was a supporter of the change, however, 
the proposals did not enjoy the approval of the bulk of the 
Spaniards themselves, whether lay or clerical, who saw little 
reason to abandon the rituals of their ancestors; their oppo- 
sition was increased by the pope’s tactlessness in describing 
the differences which had developed between the two rituals 
as due to corruptions introduced in the times of the Visigoths, 
as well as under Saracen influence. Nonetheless, by 1089, the 
will of the pope and of Alfonso had prevailed. At an ordeal 
by fire to which the two rival prayer books were subjected, 
the Mozarabic book jumped out of the flames, only to be 
kicked back in by the king, with the remark that “laws follow 
the desires of kings.” In almost all the dioceses of Christian 
Spain the Roman rite was soon the norm. At the same time 
the Carolingian hand was introduced, with the result that 
within a generation the older manuscripts, executed in Visi- 
gothic hands, could no longer be read. 

Much attention has been drawn to the extent of the influ- 
ence exerted in Spain, especially in Castile, by newcomers 
from southern France, in a wide range of fields. The pilgrim- 
age to Santiago brought many pilgrims into the peninsula; 
the establishment of monasteries by Cluniac monks increased 
the religious ties further, although it has been suggested that 
the ties between Cluny and Castile were of greater benefit to 
the monastery than to the kingdom.49 Only a score or so of 


48 Cf. Menéndez Pidal, La Espana del Cid, 1, 237-51. 

49 T. D. Kendrick, St James in Spain, London 1960; C, J. Bishko, “Liturgical 
Intercession at Cluny for the King-Emperors of Leon,” Studia Monastica, 3, 
1961, 53-76; td., “Fernando | and the origins of the Leonese-Castilian alliance 
with Cluny,” CHE, 47-48, 1968, 31-35; 49-59, 1969, 50-116 (repr. in id., Studies 
in Medieval Spanish Frontier History, London 1980, as Item II). 
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monasteries were founded by Cluniacs, while the treatment 
of Alfonso by the home monastery itself has been shown, by 
Bishko, to go far beyond anything received by any other Chris- 
tian monarch there. The conclusion appears to be that the 
vast wealth showered on the monastery by the Castilian mon- 
arch, out of the parias, the tribute from Muslim states in the 
peninsula, influenced the treatment which the monastery was 
prepared to offer the king and his family.5° The benefits, for 
all that, did go both ways. Alfonso VI married a wife from 
Burgundy, and two of his daughters-in-law came from there. 
His release from imprisonment by his brother Sancho of Cas- 
tile, who had captured him in battle, in 1072, was the result 
of intercession by St. Hugh of Cluny. This prelate maintained 
a high level of interest in the peninsula up until his death in 
1109. He was instrumental in arranging Alfonso’s marriage 
to a Burgundian princess in 1079, and it was to Cluny that, 
following his release from prison, Alfonso began to grant 
monasteries in his territories in 1073. He also doubled the 
share received by Cluny from the parias under his father Fer- 
dinand, from 120 to 240 ounces of gold per annum. Hugh 
attempted further to influence the succession to Alfonso, al- 
though changed circumstances by the time of Alfonso’s death 
brought his machinations to naught.>" 

How significant was the European connection for the re- 
conquest? Three features suggest that it was important. First, 
realistic ideas of reconquest appear to have grown during the 
eleventh century more or less together with the growth of 
contacts with the wider European world. Secondly, it was ap- 
parently in response to the pope’s assertion in 1077 (repeating 
an earlier claim four years before) of claims to the peninsula 


se The question of the relationship between the payment of parias and the 
growth of minting in the Christian states of the north and the development 
of a money economy there is discussed by J. Gautier-Dalché, “L’Histoire 
monétaire de I’Espagne septentrionale et central du [Xe au XIle siécles. 
Quelques réflexions sur divers problémes,” Anuario de Estudios Medievales, 6 
1969, 43-95. 

» Bishko, “Liturgical Intercession”; Gautier-Dalché, “L’Histoire moné- 
taire”; MacKay, Spain in the Middle Ages, 23-28. 
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that Alfonso began to call himself, as his father had done 
before him, but with less regularity, zmperator, or imperator 
totius hispaniae. Here there was not only a rejection of papal 
claims, but also an assertion of ambitions for the completion 
of the reconquest. Thirdly, the word “reconquista” itself, sig- 
nificantly, seems not to occur in Spanish Christian writings of 
this period. The word itself is apparently a French, rather 
than a Spanish, formation.5? This does not indicate that the 
Spanish kings borrowed the concept of the reconquest from 
external sources; it is clear that they did not. Alfonso, like his 
father before him, sought to recover the ancestral lands of 
the Spaniards. Like him, he did not preach a crusade against 
Islam, as is proved by his use of the phrases super omnes nationes 
and dhu al-millatayn in his titulature, indicating recognition of 
the rights of the Muslims to live in the peninsula, if under 
Christian rule. It does indicate, however, that whereas Muslim 
Spain was by this time an isolated and remote part of the 
Islamic world, Christian Spain by contrast had the whole of 
western Europe behind it. Here the comparison with the By- 
zantines in the east is instructive: there Syria, which the By- 
zantines sought to recover for Christendom from Islam, was 
in no sense so isolated. Surrounded by Muslims, it was able 
to face up to the Greek threat successfully. The reconquest 
of al-Andalus after centuries of a solid Muslim presence there, 
with a heavily Islamized and Arabicized population and cul- 
ture, is a unique development until the modern period; its 
geographical and political position helped toward that change. 


52 “Reconquista” is not found in any Spanish writings of the eleventh cen- 
tury or earlier. It is not attested at all in V.R.B. Oelschlager, A Medieval 
Spanish Word-List, A Preliminary Dated Vocabulary of First Appearances up to 
Berceo, Madison, 1940; nor does it appear in the computer word-lists pro- 
duced at the University of Wisconsin for the writings of Alfonso X. The 
formation does appear in Old French, however, from the twelfth century 
onward; cf. A. Hatzfeld, A. Darmesteter, and A. Thomas, Dictionnaire général 
de la langue francaise, Paris n.d. (21888), s.v. reconquérir, referring to a passage 
in Chrétien de Troyes. 
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THE ADVANCES Of the Christians against the Muslims in the 
Iberian peninsula during the fifth/eleventh century were of 
a scale and a type radically different from anything that they 
had achieved in the preceding three centuries. On the Chris- 
tian side the development of an ideology with a number of 
different elements to it to support these advances and carry 
them further made the nature of the Christian successes very 
clear. On the Muslim side too there was an awareness of the 
trends developing in the peninsula, but it is less easy to trace 
because of two problems. The first is the slightness of the 
evidence. It is perhaps not surprising that this should be so. 
The growth of an ideology as part of a triumphant advance, 
such as that of the Christians, might well explain a relative 
abundance of material describing that advance. On the other 
side, decline, defeat, and despair are far less likely to leave 
their traces in the evidence preserved for the future. The 
second problem is that the growth of an awareness of the 
decline which they were enduring, on the Muslim side, ap- 
pears to have been intermittent, confined to a few, and rel- 
atively late in arising. 

The involvement of Christians in the struggles around the 
caliphal title on the death of “Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi ‘Amir 
at the turn of the century might already have served to in- 
dicate that a change had occurred in the relative significance 
of Christian and Muslim in the politics of the peninsula. The 
reaction of Muslims to this, however, seems to have been one 
of sadness and indignation more than of real understanding 
of its significance. The author of the Kitab al-Igtidab says of 
this intervention, which according to him cost 30,000 Muslim 
lives in Cordoba in 399/1009, that it was “the first victory of 
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the infidels (mushrikin) over the Muslims.” Although this was 
far from true, it was the first time that Christian troops had 
penetrated so far south in Muslim territory in the peninsula, 
and it was also the first time that they had been in the capital 
of the caliphal state other than as very junior allies of the 
incumbent ruler there. Now they were there virtually as con- 
querors. The significance, or the potential significance, of their 
changed role was not lost upon them. 

More than thirty years later, as has been seen, even Ibn 
Hazm was to point out alarmingly that the Christians had 
conquered roughly half of the peninsula since the initial con- 
quest of the country for Islam.? But he too seems to have had 
but little understanding of Christian intentions or ambitions 
in the new political situation in the peninsula. His prescrip- 
tions for the carrying out of Jzhdd do not stray from the stand- 
ard norms of such regulation, except in their extreme harsh- 
ness and their rigidity; they read almost as though they were 
put together during a period when Islam was fully in the 
ascendant.3 

Yet in the 430s/1040s the Christians had provided al-An- 
dalus with probably their most direct and forceful statement 
of their intentions, in the speech by Ferdinand to the depu- 
tation from Toledo. Its presence in a Muslim source makes 
it highly likely that it is genuine.4 Yet Ibn ‘Idhari, who reports 


' Kitab al-Igtidab, quoted in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 83. For the author of 
this work, who appears to be Ibn al-Sid al-Batalyawsi, see Pons, Historiadores, 
184f., no. 151; El*, 1, 1092 (art. E. Lévi-Provengal). 

* See previous chapter. The work in which the remark occurs, Jumal Futih 
al-Islam, must have been composed after 431/1039-40, as Ibn Hazm mentions 
receiving information in that year in it. This date provides only a terminus 
post quem, however; and as Ibn Hazm died in 456/1064, the work could have 
been written at any time in this period of twenty-five years. See also Ibn al- 
Dala’i al-‘Udhri, Fragmentos, 121. 

3 Cf. R. Arnaldez, “La Guerre Sainte selon Ibn Hazm de Cordoue,” in 
Etudes dédiées a la mémoire de Lévi-Provengal, Il, 445-59. 

4 Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, I], 282; no indication of a source for the statement 
is given by Ibn ‘Idhari here. The chapter in which it occurs, dealing with 
the Dha al-Nanids, seems to be composed of materials from a number of 
different sources (cf. 276). The nature of the Christian king’s speech makes 
it highly likely, in the context of a Muslim text, to be a genuine report of an 


actual speech. 
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it, makes no comment on the speech at all; given the irridentist 
tone of the king’s remarks, a common feature of Christian 
claims on Spain, it is striking that there is no attempt on the 
Muslim side to justify their hold or their presence there. Far 
from a triumphal advance toward the final victory of Islam 
which Ibn Hazm’s views on Jihad might imply, and far, too, 
from an attitude of “what we have we hold,” the attitude of 
the Muslims in this period was one of uncertainty, of accom- 
modation and appeasement of their Christian neighbors. 

Writing his memoirs in the enforced leisure of an African 
exile after his deposition by the Almoravids, “Abd Allah al- 
Ziri of Granada seems to have been alone in possessing a more 
informed understanding of what the Christians were about. 
His understanding of both the long-term aims of the Chris- 
tians and the means by which they sought to attain them came 
directly from them. Quoting what was said to him by Count 
Sisnando Davidiz, a Christian, from Christian Spain, who had 
been brought up in Seville, he reports on Christian aims and 
policies quite explicitly. By the time Sisnando Davidiz told 
‘Abd Allah this, it was already too late for it to make any 
difference. 

Instead of working out the real reasons for their decline 
and working to overcome them, the Muslims, much more 
naturally, felt, and expressed, intense shock at the individual 
events which made that decline so visible. In the same year 
as the capture of Coimbra by Ferdinand, 1064, an interna- 
tional army succeeded in taking the Muslim stronghold of 
Barbastro. The army included Normans, as well as Catalans 
and Aragonese troops. The bloodshed and the booty of this 
victory were made much of, both in Christian Europe and in 
the Muslim states of al-Andalus.© One hundred thousand 
women and children were said to have been killed by the 
victorious Christians, who themselves numbered some 40,000.7 


5 See previous chapter. 
* Wheeler, “The Reconquest,” 38; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 225; Ibn Hayyan, 


quoted in Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, II, 254; al-Bakri, Jughrafiya, 93-95; Dozy, 
Recherches, 11, 335-53. 


7 The figure of 100,000 is given by Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, Ill, 225; the size 
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Five thousand or possibly 7,000 of the female captives who 
survived the massacre perpetrated by the Christians at their 
victory were apparently sent as a gift to the Byzantine em- 
peror, Constantine X Ducas (1059-1067), in Constantinople.’ 

As a military advance, the capture of Barbastro was not, it 
is true, very important, especially as the place was retaken by 
the Muslims, under the leadership of the Hadids of Saragossa, 
a year later.9 As a political shock, however, particularly to the 
Muslims, the Christian success there was very heavy. It is 
suggestive that the reports of the despatch of the thousands 
of female prisoners as a gift for the Byzantine emperor are 
found, not in Christian, but in Muslim sources. For Muslim 
writers of the time (al-Bakri, the source for this information, 
was a contemporary of the event), Byzantium remained still 
the great power of the Christian world that it had been for 
the Umayyads in the previous century. Such a gift, compre- 
hended perhaps as somehow equivalent to the share of an 
overlord in the booty, after such a victory, emphasized the 
interest which the Christian world as a whole appeared to feel 
in the conflict in al-Andalus. The successes of the Byzantines 
in winning territory from Islam at the same time must have 
been known to the Andalusian Muslims, who were in contact 
with the Islamic east, although we have no explicit testimonies 
to such knowledge.’? Set in this context, the Christian victory 
at Barbastro must have worn the appearance of part of a long- 
term strategy, at least to some Muslims. Whether the story of 


of the Christian force is given, ibid., 253. Both figures are in all probability 
very highly exaggerated. 

® The figure of 5,000 is found in al-Bakri, Jughrafiya, 93-95; Ibn “Idhari, 
Bayan, III, 253, citing al-Bakri as his source, gives the figure as 7,000; Yaqut, 
quoted by Dozy, Recherches, I1, 348, also puts the figure at 7,000, and adds 
that the women formed only a part of the booty sent to Constantinople. 

9 Wheeler, “The Reconquest,” 38; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, II, 261; al-Bakri, 
quoted ibid., III, 227f.; al-Bakri, Jughrafiya, 93-95. 

‘© [bn Hazm did write, though at a century’s remove, a poem in answer to 
an Arabic composition put out for the Byzantines in the second half of the 
fourth/tenth century; cf. I. M. al-Husayni, “Thalath Qasa'id Ta’rikhiyya,” in 
Medieval and Middle Eastern Studies in Honor of Aziz Suryal Atiya (ed. S. A. 
Hanna), Leiden 1972, 218-25 (in Arabic). 
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the female prisoners is true is thus not very important. The 
fact that it could be told, at the time, serves as an invaluable 
index of the importance which the Muslims in al-Andalus 
thought the capture of Barbastro had for the Christians, and 
also of the significance which its loss appeared to have for 
them." 

Combined with this shock at military disasters like that at 
Barbastro went feelings of grief. Barbastro was not a major 
center, nor was it in the heartlands of al-Andalus. Toledo and 
Valencia were important cultural and political centers, and 
Valencia at least was deep inside Muslim territory. The fall 
of these cities to Christian military and political might brought 
home to the Muslims the real dimensions of the Christian 
threat. If highly literary in form and in expression, the poems 
and other records of these losses certainly reflect a very gen- 
uine concern, one, moreover, which was felt far beyond the 
confines of a small literary circle. The Christian advance in 
al-Andalus was very different from anything which Islam had 
so far experienced. In the east, the Byzantines had attempted 
to regain territories conquered by Islam in the past on a num- 
ber of occasions. At the beginning and at the end of the fifth/ 
eleventh century these endeavors appeared particularly 
threatening.’? Yet there the Muslims cannot have seriously 
entertained the idea that Syria would fall permanently into 
Christian hands again, especially after the Battle of Manzikert 
in 1071, when the Greek emperor himself fell into Muslim 
hands. 

Al-Andalus, by contrast, was not Muslim Syria; and the 
Christian states in the peninsula, with their inferior culture 


" Péreés, La poésie andalouse, gg, translates a poem dealing with the fall of 
Barbastro composed by Ibn al-Ghassal; Dozy, loc.cit., discusses the impact of 
the Christian victory there on writing in Christian Europe. 

'* Cf. A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, Madison & Milwaukee 
1952*, repr. 1964, 356-57; G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, trans. 
J. Hussey, London 1968, 283-356; see also J. M. Hussey, “The Byzantine 
Empire in the Eleventh Century: Some Different Interpretations,” Transac- 
tions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th series, 32, 1950, 71-85; and E. Sivan, 
L'Islam et la Croisade: Idéologie et Propagande dans les Réactions musulmanes aux 
Croisades, Paris 1968. 
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and their history of subjection to Cordoba, were not the great 
Byzantine empire. On the contrary, three centuries earlier, 
the Muslims had driven these Christians back to “the most 
terrible of places, Galicia.” Yet the danger was all too clear. 
For more than half a century before the crusades spelled out 
the exact nature which the conflict between the two religions 
had acquired, the character of that conflict in al-Andalus had 
been one of marked Muslim decline and retreat in the face 
of determined and militarily superior enemies. Here, what- 
ever the temporary successes won by Muslims in diplomacy 
or in the field, the general trend was one of decline for Islam 
and advance for Christendom. 

Now a new fear, not only that of losing political power in 
the peninsula but also that of having to leave Spain altogether, 
began to be felt. “Abd Allah al-Ziri expressed the feelings of 
Andalusian Muslims over the fall of Toledo in his memoirs: 
“The fall of Toledo sent a great tremor through al-Andalus 
and filled the inhabitants with fear and despair of continuing 
to live there.”'3 A poet of the time put it even more forcefully: 
“O people of Andalus, urge on your mounts, for you may 
stay there only by mistake. Clothing frays from the edges, but 
I see the clothing of the peninsula coming apart in the mid- 
dle.”'4 The thoughts of Muslims now at last coincided with 
that of Ferdinand half a century earlier, although the emotion 
evoked by these thoughts naturally did not. The contrast with 
the situation at the other end of the Mediterranean illustrates 
well the extent to which the Andalusian Muslims were isolated, 
not by geography alone, in the Islamic world at this time. 

While the Muslims gradually came to understand what events 
in the peninsula portended for them, their explanation of the 
reasons for the change took shape early and underwent little 
alteration. They saw a failure of Islam in contest with Chris- 
tianity and, not unnaturally, sought an explanation for this 
in their own and their rulers’ insufficiently sincere devotion 


18 “Abd Allah al-Ziri, Tibyan, 101. The translation is taken from Tibi, The 


Tibyan of ‘Abd Allah, 1, 153; see also ibid., II, 143, n. 4. 
14 Aba. Muhammad ‘Abd Allah al-Ghassal, quoted, e.g., in Ibn Sa‘id, al- 


Mughrib, II, 21, no. 336. 
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to Islam. Ibn Bassam quotes a verse describing the Andalusian 
rulers: “Their minds were occupied with wine and song and 
listening to music.”'5 Ibn Hazm went much further in his 
denunciation of the taifa kings: “By God, I swear that if the 
tyrants were to learn that they could attain their ends more 
easily by adopting the religion of the Cross, they would cer- 
tainly hasten to profess it! Indeed, we see that they ask the 
Christians for help and allow them to take away Muslim men, 
women and children as captives to their lands. Frequently 
they protect them in their attacks against the most inviolable 
land, and ally themselves with them in order to gain secu- 
Fity. 22 

This feeling of betrayal of Islam by the rulers of the taifa 
states, which Ibn Hazm expressed around mid-century (he 
died in 456/1064), continued to find expression later. Abi al- 
Qasim Khalaf b. Faraj al-Ilbiri, known as al-Sumaysir, writing 
some time later, spoke to the Andalusian monarchs in a bitter 
poem reflecting the feeling of betrayal which was to take more 
substantial form after the fall of Toledo: 


“Call the kings and say to them, 
‘What have you brought about? 
You have handed over Islam into enemy captivity 
and (yourselves) remained seated (and inactive) 
We should rise up against you 
since you have given your support to the Christians 
You take no account of the breaking of the bonds of community 
so that you have even broken the bonds of the community of 
the Prophet!’ "7 


The taifa rulers were not the only ones to be assailed in this 
way. The Muslims as a whole were blamed for their laxness 


‘sIbn Bassam, Dhakhira, I part ii, 430. Ibn Hazm himself, despite the 
austerity of his own religious beliefs, composed a treatise on the question of 
listening to song: Risdla fi al-Ghind@’ al-Mulhi a-mubah huwa am mahzir, in Rasa’il 
Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi, ed. 1. “Abbas, Cairo & Baghdad n.d., g1-101 (trans. 
into Spanish, E. Terés “La epistola sobre el canto con musica instrumental, 
de Ibn Hazm de Cérdoba,” Al-Andalus, 36, 1971, 203-14). 

‘® Quoted by MacKay, Spain in the Middle Ages, 27, from M. Asin Palacios, 
“Un cédice inexplorado del cordobés Ibn Hazm,” Al-Andalus, 2, 1934, 42. 

'7 Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, I part ii, 374. 
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and falling away from the ideals of Islam. Ina poem mourning 
the fall of Toledo to the Christians, for example, an anony- 
mous poet says: 


“If we say, ‘punishment has reached them, 
and rejection by God has come to them,’ 
Then we (too), like them, and more than they, 
deviate (from religion); and how can someone who deviates be 
safe? 
Can we be sure that vengeance will not fall upon us, 
when corruption has combined with licence among us? 
(When there is) eating of forbidden things without any compulsion 
to do so, and difficult (or reprehensible) things become easy? 
But insolence (in sexual matters) touches even the home 
in the same way as the action of a voracious dog. 
The veil is stripped from a people whenever 
free rein is given to disobedience.”"* 


The loss of territory and of cities which had been important 
centers of Islamic Arabic culture introduced a new phrase 
into Arabic historiography. Many Muslim writers, for centuries 
after the loss of the great urban centers of Andalusian Islam, 
when referring to Cordoba, or Seville, or others of these cities, 
add the words a‘ddaha allah (“May God return it,” scil. to 
Islam), or phrases with similar meanings, to their names.'9 
Even al-Maqgqari, writing in the seventeenth century, used 
such expressions.*° In the fourteenth century, Ibn Fad] Allah 
al-‘Umari could write, “May heaven grant this prince a long 
life which will permit him to carry his enterprises against the 


'8 Anonymous, quoted in al-Maqgqari, Analectes, I1, 778; see also Pérés, La 
poéste andalouse, 100. 

‘9 Cf., e.g., Ibn Bashkuwal, ed. Husayni, 532 no. 1231, bi-madinat Tulaytula 
a ddaha allah ft ayyam al-nasdra dammarahum allah; Ibn Said, Mughrib, 1, 57 
(of Toledo), wallah yutduha bi-mannih wa-hawtlih; hid. (of Cordoba), the same 
phrase; Ibn al-Khatib, [hata ed. “Inan, I, 102 (of Cordoba), a‘ddaha allah 
ta‘ala; etc. : 

20 Cf. al-Maqqari, Analectes, 1, 355 (of Cordoba), a‘Gdaha allah lil-islam; ibid., 
I, 81, al-bilad al-andalusiyya a‘adaha allah lil-islam bi-barakatth; id., Azhar al- 
Riad, 1, 50, ‘inda ma ra’a khtilal amr al-jazira—a‘Gdaha allah—wa-akhdh al- 
nasara—dammarahum allah—ti-mu ‘zamiha; ibid., 111, 165, al-Mdzari , . . nisbat 
ua Mazar bulayda bi-jazira Sigilliyya—a‘ddaha allah; ihid., 305, ba‘da akhdhi 
gharnata a‘adaha allah. 
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Spanish to a good conclusion, and to take back from them 
the territory lost by Islam! May He grant him victory and 
repay his efforts with conquests in the near future.”*? And 
the Moroccan ambassador, the Vizier al-Ghassani, who visited 
Spain as late as 1690-1691, makes constant references of the 
same type.?* 

The grief and the indignation which these and other doc- 
uments reveal among the Muslims appear to have been quite 
genuine. They show, further, how for Muslims the struggle 
had become one not just of territorial irridentism among the 
Christians of Spain but also of religious competition. It is 
therefore worthy of remark that the Muslims did not at this 
time feel a need to make use of the Christians in their midst 
as scapegoats for the harm done to the Muslims by their co- 
religionists from the north. Neither individual Muslim rulers 
nor their subjects, as far as the evidence shows, made any 
attempt to attack these Christians during the taifa period, 
although, as has been seen, under the Almoravids some action 
was taken against Andalusian Christians and many were even 
deported en masse to north Africa.*3 

More significantly still, since it would have been a reaction 
which went suitably together with their breast-beating over 
their observance of their religion, the Muslims did not for the 
most part begin preaching Jihdd against the Christians.*4 De- 
spite the religious nature of the struggle by the end of the 
century, we have virtually no evidence to suggest that the taifa 


*. Translated from the French version of Ahmed Zeki, “Mémoire sur les 
relations entre Egypte et l'Espagne pendant l’occupation musulmane,” in 
Homenaje a D. Francisco Codera, Saragossa 1904, 471 (taken from chapter 14 
of Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari’s Kitab Masalik al-Absar fi Mamalik al-Amsar). 

** Al-Wazir al-Ghassani, Voyage, trans. Sauvaire, 12-13, and very frequently 
throughout. 

*3 See above, Chapter 8. 

*4 The discussion of Jihad referred to above occurs in a largely theoretical 
context, and certainly does not constitute a call to the holy war. The same 
writer gives elsewhere his idea of the importance of Jihad: “Know that without 
the fighters for Islam (mujahidiin) the faith would have perished and we should 
be dhimmis to the people of unbelief (dhimmat li-ahl al-kufr),” in Risdlat al- 
Talkhis li-wujth al-takhlis, ed. 1. “Abbas, in Al-Radd ‘ala Ibn al-Naghrila, 151. 
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rulers, or their subjects, or even the fugaha@’ and other men 
of religion, sought to arouse anti-Christian support on the 
basis of such religious feelings. With the Almoravids this would 
change, for good reason. Although we have at least one ex- 
ample of a Muslim entering the peninsula in order to become 
a ghdazi, a raider on the frontier of Islam, what is significant 
is that there is not a single example of a large movement of 
such ghdzis within Spain itself or coming from outside, until 
the arrival of the Almoravids.*5 

The means by which the taifa rulers sought to ward off the 
Christian threat were consonant with those by which they had 
attempted throughout the century to maintain their states. In 
order to meet the imperative of survival, not for Andalusian 
Islam alone, but also for their own individual states and their 
own regimes, they looked for a new source of armed weight. 
They found this in north Africa, in the Almoravids. 

The withdrawal of the Fatimids eastward, to Egypt, in the 
middle of the fourth/tenth century, and the collapse of cali- 
phal-‘amirid authority, exerted from Cordoba, had left the 
northwestern corner of Africa in a taifa-like situation. The 
small states which had grown up there soon gave way, how- 
ever, to a new force of revivalist Islam in the area. In 435/ 
1043 the Lamtinids, a branch of the Sinhaja Berbers, con- 
verted to Islam. Within a short time they had left the desert 
and, known as the Almoravids (Arabic al-Murdbitiin, from 
ribat, a fortress on the frontier of Islam) and taking such ideas 
as a revival of a purer form of Islam and the holy war as their 
watchwords, soon built up a large empire in north Africa.*° 
The enfeebled states of the area, isolated by the Hilali inva- 


*s The one example that we find is Aba al-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Qasim b. Mu- 
hammad b. Misa b. ‘Isa Ibn ‘Ashara, who was qddi of Salé. According to 
Ibn al-Abbar, “Apéndice,” 231-32, no. 2374, he entered al-Andalus as a ghazi 
in 438/1046-47; he left for the east and a pilgrimage in the same year. He 
died in Salé in 502/1108-0g. 

*6 Cf. especially J. Bosch Vila, Los Almordvides, Tetuan 1956; H. Monés, 
“Les Almoravides, Esquisse historique,” RIEEI, 14, 1967-68, 49-91; A. Huici 
Miranda, Las Grandes Batallas de la Reconquista durante las invastones africanas 
(Almordvides, Almohades y Benimerines), Madrid 1956; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, IV, 
passim. 
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sions of the middle of the century, were unable to put up 
strong or prolonged resistance to them.?7 Around 450/1058 
they mounted a campaign against the Barghawatids, who had 
renounced Islam, and defeated them.?* In the succeeding 
years, under the leadership of Yasuf ibn Tashufin (who died 
in 500/1106-07), they developed a great army, composed of 
blacks from inner Africa and a‘/dj, “infidels,” from Spain, as 
well as their own men, built a new capital in Marrakesh, and 
acquired control of Fez, Tlemcen, Ceuta, and Tangier.?9 


*7 The B. Hilal and the B. Sulaym were directed toward north Africa from 
Egypt by the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir (regnavit 427/1036-487/1094), partly 
in response to the repudiation of Fatimid, Shi suzerainty by al-Mu‘izz, the 
Zirid ruler in that area, and his reversion to recognition of the ‘Abbasids; 
G. Marais, La Berbérie musulmane et l'Orient au moyen age, Paris 1946, 165-71, 
193-228. As Marcais points out, the chronology of the events associated with 
the reversion to ‘Abbasid suzerainty remains very unclear. The role of the 
Hilali invasions in destroying the sedentary agricultural civilization of north 
Africa has given rise to some considerable controversy; cf. R. Le Tourneau, 
“North Africa to the Sixteenth Century,” in Cambridge History of Islam, I, 
221; H. R. Idris, La Berbérie Orientale sous les Zirides, 2 vols., Paris 1962; 
R. Brunschvig, La Berbérie Orientale sous les Hafsides, 2 vols., Paris 1940-1947; 
J. Poncet, “Le mythe de la ‘catastrophe’ hilalienne,” Annales—ESC, 22, 1967, 
1099-1120; R. Idris, “De la réalité de la catastrophe hilélienne,” Annales— 
ESC, 23, 1968, 390-96; J. Poncet, “Encore a propos des Hilaliens: La ‘Mise 
au point’ de R, Idris,” Annales—ESC, 23, 1968, 660-62; C. Cahen, “Note sur 
les Hilaliens,” JESHO, 11, 1968, 130-33; J. Berque, “Du Nouveau sur les Bani 
Hilal?,” SJ, 36, 1972, gg-111; C. Cahen, “Nomades et sédentaires dans le 
monde musulman médiévale,” in D. S. Richards (ed.), Islamic Civilization, 950- 
1150, Oxford 1973, 93-104. 

** Cf. E. Fagnan (ed. and trans.), L’Afrique septentrionale au XIIe siécle de notre 
ere. Description extraite du “Kitab el-istibcar” et traduite, Constantine (extract from 
the Recueil des Notices et Mémoires de la Société archéologique de Constantine, 33, 
1899) 1900, 180-81. On this anonymous work see the valuable article of 
N. Levtzion, “The Twelfth-Century Anonymous Kitab al-Istibsar: A History 
of a Text,” JSS, 24, 1979, 201-17. 

*9 On the Almoravid recruitment see Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, IV, 23. (This is 
dated to 464/1071-72 by the Hulal, trans. A. Huici Miranda, Al-Hulal al- 
Mawstyya, crénica drabe de las dinastias almordvide, almohade y benimerin, Tetuan, 
Coleccion de crénicas arabes de la Reconquista, 1952, 37.) On the foundation of 
Marrakesh, whose date is given variously in the sources, see E. Lévi-Provengal, 
“La fondation de Marrakech (462-1070),” Mélanges d'art et d'archéologie de 
UOccident musulman, 2, Algiers, 1957, 1 17-20. For the conquests of Fez and 
Tlemcen, which were accomplished peacefully in 467/1074-75 and 468/ 1075- 
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The Almoravids were very different from the civilized and 
highly cultured Andalusian Muslims. Barely out of the desert, 
they were largely illiterate; fired by religion, like many sup- 
porters of revivalist religious movements in that area before 
and since, they were far less tolerant of non-Muslims, which 
there meant mainly Jews, than other rulers; and they were 
far more devoted to the ideals of jihdd, holy war for Islam. 
In the words of one historian, rather later than the fifth/ 
eleventh century, “the Almoravids were people of the desert, 
who had never seen a Christian, nor taken part in other wars 
than those between themselves, and they wanted to fight and 
to enter al-Andalus.”3° Their attitude toward the taifa rulers 
was from the first inspired by this sort of feeling, shaped by 
the social and cultural differences between their two civili- 
zations.3' The subtleties and nuances by which the Andalusian 


76 respectively, cf. Ibn “‘Idhari, Bayan, 1V, 28, 29; Hulal, trans. Huici, 41. 
On Ceuta and Tangier, cf. Ibn ‘Idhari, Baydn, Il, 250, 242-43. Yasuf Ibn 
Tashufin set out to attack the Barghawatids in these cities some time in 471/ 
1078-79 (al-Warraq, quoted in anonymous, Kitab Mafakhir al-Barbar, ed. Lévi- 
Provencal, 53-54). On the day of his entry into the latter city as victor there 
was an eclipse of the sun (ibid., 54-55, depending on the Dhakhira of Ibn 
Bassam). The eclipse (a total one) is known to have occurred on the last day 
of the Muslim year 471 (= Monday g July 1079), from a treatise dealing with 
it from an astronomical point of view. This work was composed by a vizier 
and qdadi of Seville, Aba “Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Mu‘ad (or Mu‘adh). 
It appears to be lost in the original Arabic, but a fourteenth-century Hebrew 
translation of it exists in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris (cf. E. Renan 
{and A. Neubauer], Les Ecrivains juifs francais du XIVe siécle, Paris [extract 
from L’Histoire littéraire de la France, t. 31] 1893, 220, no. IX, a). The translation 
into Hebrew is by the famous translator Samuel ben Judah of Marseilles, on 
whom see L. V. Berman, “Greek into Hebrew: Samuel ben Judah of Mar- 
seilles, Fourteenth-Century Philosopher and Translator,” in A. Altmann (ed.), 
Jewish Medieval and Renaissance Studies, Cambridge, Mass. (Philip W. Lown 
Institute of Advanced Judaic Studies, Brandeis University, Studies and Texts, 4) 1967, 
289-320; B. R. Goldstein, “The Role of Science in the Jewish Community in 
Fourteenth-Century France,” in M. Pelner Cosman and B. Chandler (eds.), 
Machaut’s World: Science and Art in the Fourteenth Century, New York (Annals 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, 314) 1978, 39-49, which contains references 
on both Samuel b. Judah and Ibn Mu‘ad. 

s° Hulal, trans. Huici, 63. 

3! Cf. J.F.P. Hopkins, Medieval Muslim Government in Barbary Until the Sixth 
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taifa rulers sought to shape their relations with Christian rul- 
ers were alien to the simple and straightforward ideas of the 
Almoravids, and helped to strengthen the antipathy which 
divided them from each other. 

The rise of the Almoravids in north Africa, just across the 
Straits of Gibraltar, did not go unnoticed in the Iberian penin- 
sula, either by the taifa rulers or by their subjects. From about 
474/1081-82 the Andalusians began trying to interest this new 
power, a great one in local terms, in the struggle between 
Christians and Muslims in the peninsula. The Hulal, an anon- 
ymous work mistakenly attributed to Ibn al-Khatib, reports 
the arrival of an embassy from the taifa rulers to ask help of 
the Almoravids in that year. Among the rulers who are said 
to have looked for aid at this time was al-Mutawakkil, the 
Aftasid ruler of Badajoz. He was under great pressure from 
the Christians, who were threatening to seize even his capital 
of Badajoz if he did not fulfill his tribute obligations. His links 
and correspondence with the Christians were to be remem- 
bered against him later by the Almoravids.3? The Almoravid 
leader put him off with vague promises, although in the fol- 
lowing year he made large purchases of various types of mu- 
nitions in the peninsula for his troops.33 Apart from this, 
however, he did little toward answering the urgent demands 
of the taifa rulers. Their needs were indeed by this time so 


Century of the Hyra, London 1958, 137: “The notorious antipathy between 
Yusuf and the Multk al-Tawa’if was as much the result of cultural differences 
as of political ones.” The Almoravids would probably have had some difficulty 
in appreciating two poets of al-Andalus of the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh 
centuries. Abi “Umar Yusuf b. Hartin al-Ramadiis said (Ibn Khaqan, Matmah 
al-Anfus, 80) to have been attached to a Christian fatd (on al-Ramadi see Dozy, 
Histowre des musulmans d’Espagne*, rev. by Lévi-Provengal, Leiden 1932, 223- 
25 and 223,n. 1, for further references). A later poet, Abi Bakr Muhammad 
Ibn “Ammar (born 422/1031), the close friend of al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘Abbad, 
who killed him in 476/1083-84, is said by al-Dabbi, Bughya, 102 no. 227, to 
have addressed love poems to a ghulam rimi belonging to al-Mu’tamin Ibn 
Hud of Saragossa. The Almoravids saw the differences between Muslims and 
non-Muslims in somewhat starker fashion. 

3* Hulal, trans. Huici, 47-48. 

33 Ibid., 51. 
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pressing that only a full-scale expedition into the peninsula 
by the Almoravids could have been of any use to them. This 
the Almoravids were not ready for, both in terms of military 
preparedness and in terms of willingness to support the taifa 
regimes themselves. 

From this time onward the taifa rulers, pressed between 
the Christians in the north and the threatening Almoravids 
on the opposite side of the Straits, found themselves increas- 
ingly cut off from any possibility of political or military ini- 
tiative which did not bring extreme danger with it.34 The risks 
presented to them by any course of action were very great. 
If they attempted to buy the Christians off with tribute, they 
ran the almost certain risk of antagonizing the Almoravids, 
who were the only Muslim power capable of offering salva- 
tion. Their direct and uncomplicated attitude toward relations 
with Christians forbade the paying of tribute to them, while 
payment of the tribute merely increased the Christians’ de- 
mands. If, on the other hand, the taifa rulers attempted to 
bring the Almoravids into the peninsula, against the Chris- 
tians, the consequences for themselves might be even worse, 
as the possibility of a Christian victory over them was quite 
considerable. Resistance to the Christians, without Almoravid 
support, appeared doomed from the start, while aid from the 
Almoravids carried with it the risk of a complete takeover by 
them. The taifa states were by this time sandwiched between 
two rising powers. As men in the middle they could be secure 
only if they were strong.35 Their military strength was, how- 
ever, negligible in comparison to that of their neighbors. 

In 478/1085 the city of Toledo was occupied by the forces 
of Alfonso VI. With it, the Christians gained territory equal 
to roughly a quarter of the surface of the peninsula. Militarily 
the Christians were very well placed to carry the course of 


34 It is possibly from this period that the gloomy eschatological predictions 
about Andalusian Islam which are contained in a manuscript in the Escurial 
come; cf. G. Vajda, “Notes sur le fonds de manuscrits arabes de la Biblio- 
théque de I’Escorial,” Al-Andalus, 28, 1963, 61-94. 

35 Cf. S. Runciman, The Fall of Constantinople, 1453, Cambridge 1965, repr. 


1969, 2. 
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their advance right down to the south coast. The way was 
shown by Alfonso himself shortly afterward when he led an 
army down to Tarifa and bathed his horse’s hooves in the 
waters of the Straits of Gibraltar, in fulfillment of an old boast. 
The Castilian monarch was not yet, however, in a position to 
complete the reconquest of the peninsula from the Muslims. 
The conquest of Toledo, great as it was, presented him with 
a host of problems, in the government of a city, and a territory, 
populated mainly, though not exclusively, by Muslims. The 
settlement of the newly won territory called for manpower 
which he did not have available to him. The dangers of an 
intervention by the Almoravids, to push him back and recover 
Toledo, loomed large. 

The fall of Toledo seems to have been the event which 
pushed the north Africans into action in Spain. Now not only 
the taifa rulers, for whom the Almoravid leader, Yusuf ibn 
Tashufin, seems to have felt little but contempt, but also fagihs, 
gadis and other men of religion from all over the taifa states 
in the peninsula begged the Almoravids for help. The pleas 
of the men of religion confirmed much that the Almoravids 
themselves felt, assailing as they did the passivity of the taifa 
rulers in the face of the Christian threat, their surrenders to 
them and their cooperation with them, their luxury, their 
imposition of illegal taxes not sanctioned by the Qur’an (in 
order to meet the demands of the Christians), and their dis- 
tance from religion. The Andalusians are said to have told 
Ibn Tashufin, “They [sczl. the taifa rulers] have given back 
the rest of the lands of the Muslims to the Ram; you are the 
one who will be held responsible (for this) before God Al- 
mighty.”3° 

The Almoravids at last decided to respond to these appeals 
from the Andalusians, which bypassed the rulers of the taifa 
states and provided them with the justification for their later 
actions in the peninsula. In the year after the fall of Toledo, 
they entered the peninsula with a huge army and inflicted a 


3° Ibn al-Kardabis, Kitab al-Iktifa’, 107. For al-muslimin here the text reg- 
isters the variant al-islam. 
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heavy defeat on Alfonso’s forces at the battle of Sagrajas (or 
Zallaqa), on 12 Rajab 479/23 September 1086.37 In the after- 
math of the battle, however, the Almoravids made no attempt 
to advance on Toledo and recover it for Islam. Instead they 
returned to Africa. They may have hesitated to engage the 
Christians so far from their own home base at this stage, or 
possibly they were unwilling to risk the great investment which 
taking and protecting the city would have entailed. From Af- 
rica, in a series of visits in the next few years, they proceeded 
to dethrone the taifa kings and incorporate their remaining 
territories in their dominions. In 483/10g0-91 the Zirid rulers 
of Granada and Malaga, “Abd Allah al-Ziri and his brother 
Tamim, were removed.3* In the following year the Almoravids 
crossed over to the peninsula for a third time. On this occasion 
they took control of Almeria, Cordoba, and, exactly a year 
after the fall of Granada to them, Seville. In the siege of 
Cordoba in this year the son of al-Mu‘tamid Ibn ‘“Abbad of 
Seville, who was in the city as his father’s governor, was killed. 
His father was sent into exile at Aghmat, where ‘Abd Allah 
al-Ziri was also exiled.39 In the years that succeeded, the north 
Africans extended their sway over all the taifa kingdoms of 
the peninsula, except for the Hidid-ruled state of Saragossa. 
This state maintained a precarious independence until its cap- 
ture by the Almoravids in 503/1110. After eight years of Al- 


37 Hulal, trans. Huici, 72; see especially E. Lévi-Provengal, E. Garcia Gomez 
and J. Oliver Asin, “Novedades sobre la batalla llamada de al-Zallaqa (1086),” 
Al-Andalus, 15, 1950, 111-55; A. Huici Miranda, Las Grandes Batallas, 45-82. 

38 Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 236; “Abd Allah al-Ziri, Tibyan, 170; this is dated 
to the preceding year by Aba ‘Abd Allah [bn Hamaduh, quoted in the Kitab 
Mafakhir al-Barbar, 44, and to the succeeding year by Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, 
IX, 207. 

39 (Almeria) Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil, 1X, 206; al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy?, 52; 
Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, 169, 192; Ibn al-Khatib, A mal, 191f.; Ibn al-Abbar, 
Takmila, 135 no. 477. (Cordoba) Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, 1X, 203; al-Marra- 
kushi, ed. Dozy*, g1, 98. (Seville) al-Marrakushi, ed. Dozy?, 71; al-Nubahi, 
Margqaba, 94; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, 11 part i, 42; Ibn al-Khatib, A ‘mal, 163f.; 
Ibn Dihya, al-Mutrib, 14; “Abd Allah al-Ziri, Tibydn, 170; Ibn al-Abbar, Tak- 
mila, 638 no. 1783. Cf. also al-Qalqashandi, Subh, V, 249, and anonymous, 
Fath al-Andalus, ed. de Gonzalez, 77. 
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moravid occupation, it was finally reconquered by the Chris- 
tians in 512/1118.4° 

Among the Almoravids the concept of jihdd, as a struggle 
against non-Muslims, enemies of their faith, was one filled 
with a very real meaning, and at the beginning of their rule, 
before they became corrupted by the rewards of power, they 
made genuine attempts to pursue it. To this end they made 
attempts also to improve the society which they had conquered 
in al-Andalus. They ejected certain officials from the posts to 
which they had been appointed by taifa rulers.4* According 
to the hisba manual of Ibn “Abdin, which dates from the 
beginning of the sixth/twelfth century, they made highly eq- 
uitable arrangements for legal matters. In a city like Seville, 
for example, the gdadi should have ten assistants, of whom only 
four were to be Berbers, and the rest Andalusians. The Ber- 
bers were to deal with cases involving Almoravids and others 
who wore a veil (mulaththamin).4* The qadi and various other 
officials, further, were all to be Andalusians. Ibn “Abdan 
justifies this on the interesting grounds that Andalusians knew 
the local situation better than others, were more just in de- 
ciding matters of law, and were the best-behaved elements in 
society.43 It appears likely that Ibn “‘Abdan was himself an 
Andalusian, but his observations, for all that, deserve atten- 
tion. 

For all their good intentions and actions, nevertheless, the 
Almoravids remained an alien element in Andalusian society. 
In Hopkins’ words, they were “an illiterate military ruling 
caste controlling, but apart from, the native society.”44 Toward 
the end of the fifth/eleventh century, they acquired greater 


*° On the fall of Saragossa see J. M. Lacarra “La conquista de Zaragoza 
por Alfonso I,” cited above, Chapter 4, n. 29. 

* For example, Ibn Faraj, who was deprived of his membership of the 
shiira, to which he had been appointed by the ‘Abbadids, presumably in 
Seville, because of his strong support (‘asadiyya) for them; cf. Ibn al-Abbar, 
Mujam, 29. 

# Ibn “Abdiin, trans. Lévi-Provencal, 1of. 

43 [bid., gaff. 

** Hopkins, Medieval Muslim Government, 137. 
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international recognition. Al-Ghazali and al-Turtishi, two of 
the greatest scholars of the time, both issued documents, fat- 
was, or legal opinions, confirming the validity of their actions 
in al-Andalus. Al-Turtishi was himself, as his name indicates, 
from the peninsula, from Tortosa. Although there is room 
for doubt about the motives of these scholars in issuing their 
fatwas in favor of the Almoravids, the documents themselves, 
and the recognition which the Almoravids won from the cal- 
iphate in Baghdad, bring them, and with them al-Andalus, 
into the metropolitan world of Islam headed, if by this time 
but nominally, by the ‘“Abbasids.45 


48 On these fatwas, and other documents related to them, see now J. M. 
Viguera, “Las cartas de al-Gazali y al-Turtasi al soberano almoravid Yasuf 
b. Tasufin,” Al-Andalus, 42, 1977, 341-74, where an up-to-date bibliography 
on the texts, together with (Spanish) translations of a number of them, is 
given; see also Lévi-Provencal, “Arabica Occidentalia V.1. Le titre souverain 
des Almoravides,” cited above, Chapter 5, appendix, n. 12. 
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By THE END of the fifth/eleventh century the political ge- 
ography of the Iberian peninsula had changed radically from 
what it had been a century earlier. True, it offered some 
superficial similarities. There were still two blocs of states, 
differentiated largely by religion. Although the caliphal-‘amirid 
state had disappeared, it had been replaced by the empire of 
the Almoravids. They succeeded in halting the advance of 
the Christians at Zallaga in 479/1086; they took Valencia again 
in 495/1101-02; in 503/1110 they even took the last inde- 
pendent taifa state, Saragossa. 

But these achievements could not be compared to those of 
the Umayyads and their “Amirid successors. The Christians 
were indeed halted at Zallaga, but only at a point when they 
had already made huge advances; they were not thrown back; 
Toledo was not recaptured from them. Valencia was re-taken, 
and not conquered by the Christians for well over another 
century, but Christian rule there, despite the Cid’s clear de- 
termination to rule the city as a Christian among Muslims, 
had not been, and had not been seen as, part of the recon- 
quest. Saragossa itself, which the Almoravids also took, fell to 
the Christians a mere eight years later, in 512/1118. Such 
successes as the Almoravids had were, in fact, successful only 
as holding operations in the face of an unremitting Christian 
advance in the peninsula. 

That advance, as has been seen, came from two different 
changes in political circumstances. On the one hand, Muslim 
strength in the peninsula experienced a disastrous collapse at 
the start of the century. The caliphal-‘amirid state gave way 
to well over a score of independent states. As has been seen, 
by mid-century the ideological and ethnic problems which had 
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plagued the last years of the existence of the Umayyad cali- 
phate as an institution had disappeared. In their stead, in- 
ternal squabbles and petty rivalries occupied the taifa rulers 
and their subjects. Unable to preserve anything beyond the 
surface glitter of the past in societies of little interest or orig- 
inality, the Andalusians took little thought for the kind of 
society in which their kingdoms existed and had less awareness 
of the nature of the changes which were occurring in the 
peninsula. 

The real changes took place on the other side of the reli- 
gious frontier. The Muslim collapse was accompanied by a 
rise in the absolute, as well as the relative, strengths of the 
Christians. This, together with the opportunities which the 
Muslim decline offered, enabled the Christian states to subdue 
and even to begin the absorption of the Muslim states piecemeal. 
The perceptions of their mutual relations underwent a trans- 
formation in this century: the Muslims experienced the shock 
of defeat and withdrawal, unique in Islam so far both in char- 
acter and in depth; on the Christian side, success on the ground 
and the support of a rising western Christian Europe enabled 
the Christians to give the ardor of ancient dreams an infusion 
of political pragmatism and renewed spiritual force. In the 
end, the Muslims’ only hope lay in incorporation within an 
empire across the Straits of Gibraltar; the Christians, on the 
other hand, were by then pushing reconquest and resettle- 
ment farther and farther southward, and the completion of 
the reconquest lay clearly in sight. 

The obsession with unity that characterizes so much of 
Christian Spanish history, and, not quite coincidentally, of its 
historiography, is reflected in the historiography of al-An- 
dalus. Partly because political unity is often regarded as a more 
normal or more desirable state of affairs, partly perhaps be- 
cause it is easier to study the political history of a single po- 
litical entity, and partly too because a large, apparently united 
state seems to offer a greater embodiment of a society, it is 
the period of the caliphal institution’s existence (from 929 to 
1031) that has attracted most attention from historians in the 
past. Because of the strength and brilliance of the caliphal 
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regime under ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir, al-Hakam II, and 
al-Mansur the period preceding the assumption of caliphal 
titles by al-Nasir has tended to be viewed as one of overall 
general unity punctuated by intermittent problems of local, 
regional particularism. The death of Lévi-Provencal when he 
had brought his history of Islamic Spain only up to 1031 in 
some sense stresses this sort of view of Iberian Islamic history, 
because of the structure which his work has; other writers 
have generally been content to follow him in viewing Anda- 
lusian history in terms of a periodization determined largely 
by the frequently no more than formal political unity provided 
by the Umayyads, the Almoravids, the Almohads, and the 
Nasrids. The caliphal period, nonetheless, and the others, 
show us a mainly factitious unity, which is underlain by serious 
particularisms at most periods. While such particularisms pre- 
sented a source of danger to centralizing regimes like that of 
the Umayyads, they probably represent much more truly the 
forms and patterns of Iberian history, both in its Islamic dress 
and in its Christian. In this respect, the taifa period not only 
falls into a pattern; it sets that pattern out for us. 

That pattern is to be seen not only in the political config- 
uration of the peninsula in this period, but also in the agri- 
cultural-economic structure underlying the taifa state; it is 
stressed further by the emerging cultural differentiation be- 
tween the various regions of the peninsula. Despite the overall 
cultural unity, both in the Iberian context and in the wider 
Islamic context, for which there is evidence, it is precisely this 
pattern of regional disjunction within a broader context of 
fundamental social unity, as part of the universal society of 
Islam, which marks Iberian Islam from start to finish. 

The identity of al-Andalus as part of a broader Islamic 
world offers room for consideration of the broader context 
and significance of the developments of the fifth/eleventh cen- 
tury. For the changes which occurred took place against a 
backdrop broader than that merely of the Islamic-Christian 
frontier in Spain. On the one hand, as has been noted, they 
reflected the new expansiveness of Christian western Europe; 
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on the other, they should be viewed in the context of Islamic 
civilization and its history. 

Spain is the only territory conquered by Islam in the first 
century of its existence which succeeded in regaining a per- 
manent non-Islamic identity before the twentieth century. It 
is nonetheless comparable in certain important aspects to Iran. 
That territory too was conquered during the initial expansion 
of Islam, and it also succeeded in resisting the full impact of 
that conquest. For although it was in effect completely Islam- 
ized it did not, in the end, become Arabicized in language 
(or, after the initial phases, in culture), and it did not, by the 
same token, become Arabized ethnically. 

From this point of view, there are useful comparisons to be 
made between these two areas: like Iran, Spain resisted the 
language, the culture, and the ethnicity of the conquerors; 
unlike Iran it also resisted the religion which they offered. 
Unlike Iran, too, its resistance to all of these was far more 
successful and led finally to the total rejection of anything that 
was conceived to have to do with these conquerors. 

These similarities seem to reflect the similar positions of 
the two countries on the periphery of that first-century surge 
of expansion. In the one territory, political weakness in the 
Islamic state based on Baghdad combined with the memory 
of a great pre-Islamic past to make of Iran an autonomous 
entity within the Islamic world. In the other, political weakness 
combined with other factors to carry that process much fur- 
ther. 

Following the hypothesis put forward by Bulliet in his essay 
on conversion to Islam, we should expect to see, following the 
collapse of the caliphal institution in Spain, the development 
of more local Islamic institutions, followed by the permanent 
Islamization, and also, for other reasons, Arabization, of the 
country. What in fact happened was rather different. Part of 
the explanation lies in the fact that, whereas in Iran the con- 
quest had been complete, and the previous culture had been 
totally submerged, in Spain the conquest left some territory 
in the hands of natives, who gradually developed irredentist 
ideologies and re-created a native culture based on the local 
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language and the old local religion. The fact that the reborn 
Christian states of northern Spain were able to draw on an 
expanding Christian western Europe just at the moment when 
Islamic Spain was losing some of its political cohesiveness helped 
greatly to make that country’s ultimate fate very different, on 
the surface at least, from that of Iran. In that country, close- 
ness to the centers of Islam, and a greater integration into 
the Islamic world, together with a fuller consciousness of the 
solidity of Islam there, may well have made for an easier 
acceptance of such differences as the linguistic one, within 
Islam. In Spain, on the other hand, all the special circum- 
stances of that country’s history made for a greater need to 
assert Arab as well as Islamic identity; this was reflected on 
the Christian side by a feature which did not appear in the 
Iranian case, a far stronger need fully to reject everything 
that Islam in Spain had to offer. 
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THE FOLLOWING bibliography includes only those works 
which have proved both relevant and useful in the prepara- 
tion of this book. It does not aim at providing a complete 
bibliographical guide to all aspects of al-Andalus in the fifth/ 
eleventh century. Such a bibliography would be vast; it could 
easily, furthermore, be compiled from bibliographical collec- 
tions like the Index Islamicus, as well as from collective works 
like the Encyclopaedia of Islam, and specialised studies like those 
of Pérés and Glick. Standard reference works have not been 
listed, nor have a number of minor works, mentioned inci- 
dentally in the course of the book. 
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Buluggin b. Badis al-Ziri, 145, 197; 
ruler of Malaga, go 

bureaucracy, 25 

Buyids, 57n, 261 

Byzantines, Byzantium, 29-30, 170- 
72, 196, 277; see also Constanti- 
nople 


de las Cagigas, I., 9 

Calatayud, 75n, 113; rulers, 85 

Calatrava, 63, 100, 1 12-13; ruler, 
85, 104 

calendar, 180-81 

caliphate (institution), 7, 28, 33-36, 
44, 48-49, 55, 57, 71, 80-81, 114, 
116-17, 119-24, 139n; Shi'ite, 28; 
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of Damascus, 15-16; of Cordoba, 
3, 43, 78, 80-81; see also “Abba- 
sids, Umayyads 

cannibalism, simulated, 268n 

Carlyle, T., 4 

Carmona, rulers, 86 

Cartagena, 108 

Castile, 107-108 

Catalans, 269-70 

Ceuta, 38, 58, 70, 75-76, 100, 212; 
rulers, 86; taken by Almoravids, 
284 

Chalmeta Gendron, P., 154 

Christianity, 171-72; festivals, 180- 
81 

Christians, in al-Andalus, 9, 12-13, 
24n, 33, 187, 224-46 passim; in 
Cordoba and Seville, 106; in Va- 
lencia, 245n; in Granada, 145; 
organization, 231-34; relations 
with Muslims, 238-39; sources, 
224; in government, 230-31; de- 
mography, 225-26, 229-31; cul- 
ture, 234-35; language, 234-35; 
names, 226-27; conversion to Is- 
lam, 225-26; and Islamic govern- 
ment, 244; emigration, 227-28; 
and reconquest, 228-29; and 
Christian Europe, 237; numbers, 
225-26 

Christian Spain, 22, 27, 30, 41, 43, 
45-46, 63-65, 136-37, 147, 249-75 
passim, 296; and Christian Eu- 
rope, 267-68; and Byzantium, 
273; threatening Badajoz, 286 

el Cid, g, 148-49, 262-64, 292; 
ruler of Valencia, 98 

Cid, Poem of, 12-13; dating, 13n 

clepsydra, 183 

Cluny, 271-72 

Coimbra, 249, 269 

coinage, 21, 28, 40, 155-60 

color, 171-72 

Constantinople, 3, 43, 135, 277; see 
also Byzantines 

conversion, 190-91; to Islam, 26, 


33, 370, 56, 168-69, 187, 212, 
237-38 

Cordoba, 3, 7, 19, 23, 30, 47, 61, 
67-68, 75-76, 78, 82, 99, 101, 
104, 113, 118, 119, 153, 156, 
254; anti- Amirid revolution, 49- 
51; taken by al-Mahdi, 64; plague 
in, 66; flood in, 66; massacre in, 
66; re-taken by al-Musta‘in, 66; 
lamented, 175; taken by ‘Ali Ibn 
Hammid, 71; taken by Almora- 
vids, 289; rulers, 87; population, 
106; army, 146; refuge of exiled 
rulers, 110-11; political character, 
111; form of government, 137-38 

Covadonga (battle), 258-59 

crowds, 56, 61-62, 80, 150-55, 208- 
209, 223 

crusades, 9, 268-70 

culture, Islamic, in al-Andalus, 25- 
26 


al-Dabbi, 10-11 

Dabiris, 99, 113 

Dammarids, 67 

Denia, 71, 100; founded, 108; rul- 
ers, 87; taken by Slavs, 68n; cul- 
tural center, 182 

depopulated territory, 22, 259 

dhimma, 207 

dhimmis, see Christians, Jews 

Dht al-Nunids, 75, 87, 121, 127-28, 
132, 143, 183, 253-54; rulers of 
Toledo, 96 

Dioscorides, 196 

Dozy, R.P.A., 4, 7 


Ebles II, count of Roucy, 269 

Ecija, 129 

eclipse, 285n 

Egypt, 22, 34, 136 

Elvira, 67, 105, 106, 140-42; see also 
Granada 

embassies, 3, 30-31, 43, 134-35, 
196; to Almoravids, 286 


Dol 
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ethnic divisions, 6, 18-19, 32-33, 55; 
126-32 

eunuchs, 25n, 59 

Europe, 3 


factions, 24 

fagths, 4on, 149-51, 283; inviting 
Almoravids, 288 

Fatimids, 22, 28, 29-30, 34-35, 136, 
138, 175 


fatwas, 291 
Ferdinand I, of Castile, 250, 261, 
269, 272, 275 


Fez, taken by Almoravids, 284 
futuwwa, 154 


Galicia, 170, 279 

genealogies, false, 167n 

Geniza, 12 

Genoa, 136 

al-Ghassani, 282 

al-Ghazali, 291 

ghazi, 63, 283 

Gibraleén, see Niebla 

Gibraltar, Straits of, 288 

Glick, T. F., 8, 168 

government, 137-45 

Granada, 74, 109, 114, 127, 129, 
131, 144-45, 148-49; rulers, 88, 
105; population, 106; form of 
government, 140-42, 144-45; 
Jews in, 145, 197-99, 205-209; 
Christians in, 145; taken by Al- 
moravids, 289 

Greeks, 170 

Gregory VII, pope, 269, 271 

Guadalquivir, river, 111 

Guadiaro, battle, 65 

Guichard, P., 8, 127-32; on Anda- 
lusian identity, 164-67 

guilds, 154 

Guy-Geoffrey, count of Aquitaine, 
269-70 


Habbis b. Maksan b. Ziri, 88, 198 


Habib (Slav), 169n 

Hafsanids, 29-30, 174; see also Ibn 
Hafsan 

hajib, 40-41, 43, 65, 68, 119, 123, 
124n 

al-Hakam II, al-Mustansir, 
Umayyad caliph, 38-39, 72, 101, 
104, 294 

Hammidids, 57-58, 67, 74-75, 83, 
100-102, 105, 114, 118, 127-31, 
175, 180n; of Ceuta, 86; of Ma- 
laga, 89-90; see also Ibn Ham- 
mud, for individual members of 
this family 

Hanafism, 177 

Hanbalism, 178n 

Hasday ibn Shaprut, 195-97 

hasham, 145n 

Hebrew, 190-92, 202, 204, 216-20 

heterodoxy, 174-80; Jewish, 215 

al-Hijari, Aba Umayya (Shaft), 
177 

Hilali invasions, 283-84 

hisba, 290 

Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad, Umayyad 
caliph, 38-41, 70-72, 118-19, 142, 
156-57, 175, 178-79, 197; succes- 
sion, 38-40; abdication, 50; resto- 
ration, 65; death (?), 66-67 

Hisham III b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. “Abd al-Rahman III 
al-Nasir, see al-Mu'‘tadd 

Hisham b. Sulayman b. “Abd al- 
Rahman III al-Nasir, al-Rashid, 
62 

Hisn al-Ashraf, 98 

Hisn ibn Akhi Hassad, 98 

Hisn Qiliu, 98 

Hisn al-Shat, 98 

historiography, modern, 9, 263n, 
281-82, 293 

Hudids, 85, 87-89, 96-97, 120, 126, 
128, 143, 148; rulers of Sara- 
gossa, 94, 107; re-take Barbastro, 
277; see also Ibn Hud 
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Huelva (and Saltes), 110, 126; rul- 
ers, 88, 101; population, 106-107 

Huesca, rulers, 88 

al-Humaydi (Zahiri), 178 


Ibadis, 176 
Ibn “Abbad, Muhammad b. 
Ismail, al-gadi, 75-77, 119, .138- 


39 

Ibn al-Abbar, 10-11 

Ibn “Abbas, vizier, 198, 207 

Ibn “Abd al-Barr, 177, 17gn 

Ibn “Abd al-Jabbar, see al-Mahdi 

Ibn Abi ‘Amir, Muhammad, see al- 
Mansiar, “Amirids 

Ibn “Ammar, g2, 130n, 286n 

Ibn Bashkuwal, 10-11 

Ibn Bassam, 11, 13 

Ibn Da’ud, 11-12 

Ibn Dhakwan, al-gadi, 68n 

Ibn Dhi al-Nan, al-Ma’mun, 134; 
ruler of Toledo, 96; occupies 
Cordoba, 87; takes Valencia, 97; 
see also Dha al-Nanids 

Ibn Ezra, Abraham, 212 

Ibn Ezra, Moses, 12 

Ibn Gabirol, Solomon, 212, 222 

Ibn Gharsiya, 169-73 

Ibn al-Hadidi, 149 

Ibn Hafsiin, g; see also Hafstinids 

Ibn Hammad, “Ali, 58n, 67, 69-74, 
79n, 86, 89; assigned Ceuta by al- 
Musta‘in, 67; takes Cordoba, 71- 
72; caliph, 72-73; killed, 74; see 
also Hammiadids 

Ibn Hammad, Idris b. “Ali, al- 
Muta’ayyad, 75-76, 86, go; see also 
Hammaidids 

Ibn Hammid, Muhammad b. al- 
Qasim, al-Mahdi, 83; see also 
Hammiadids 

Ibn Hammad, al-Qasim, 58n, 76- 
77, 83, 86, 89-90, 119, 153; as- 
signed Tangier by al-Musta‘in, 
67; governing Seville, 74; caliph, 


75; see also Hammiudids 

Ibn Hammad, al-Qasim b. Muham- 
mad b. al-Qasim, al-Wathiq, 83; 
see also Hammiadids 

Ibn Hammid, Yahya b. ‘Ali, al- 
Mu'tali, 75-78, 83, 86, 89-90; see 
also Hammiadids 

Ibn al-Hannat, 80 

Ibn Hasday, Jewish vizier, 211 

Ibn Hayyan, g-10, 13, 182 

Ibn Hazm, 60, 77n, 119, 150, 179, 
182, 221; Zahiri, 178; and Ibn 
Naghrila, 199-205 

Ibn Hid, Ahmad, al-Mugtadir, 107 

Ibn ‘Idhari, 9, 13 

Ibn al-Iflili, 179 

Ibn Jahhaf, al-gadz, ruler of Valen- 
cia, 98 

Ibn Jahwar, Abt al-Hazm Jahwar 
b. Muhammad, ruler of Cordoba, 
87, 110, 154 

Ibn Jau, 196-97 

Ibn al-Khatib, 9, 13 

Ibn Lubban, g2, 99 

Ibn Malhan, Aba Marwan “Abd al- 
Malik, ruler of Baza, 85 

Ibn Ma‘n, of Almeria, 121 

Ibn Muhajir, 213 

Ibn Naghrila, Samuel, 145, 197- 
205; and title of Nagid, 198-99; 
and Ibn Hazm, 199-205 

Ibn Naghrila, Yehoseph, 145, 198- 
QQ, 203, 205-207 

Ibn al-Qiatiya, 6on 

Ibn al-Rassan, 51 

Ibn Razin, 92-93 

Ibn Sahl, Ibrahim, 212 

Ibn Shaprut, Hasday, see Hasday 
ibn Shaprut 

Ibn Shuhayd, 80, 175, 221 

Ibn Sumadih, Ma‘n, ruler of Al- 
meria, 83 

Ibn Tashufin, Yasuf, see Yusuf b. 
Tashufin 

Ibn Tayfir, ruler of Mertola, go 
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Ibn al-Tayyani, 182n 

Ibn Wafid al-Lakhmi, Yahya, al- 
qadi, 67 

Ibn Zaydiin, 134, 233 

ideology, 5-6, 20-23, 34-35, 44-45, 
82, 117; of reconquest, 250-51, 
257-59, 264-65, 274 

al-Ilbiri, Aba Ishaq, see Aba Ishaq 
al-[biri 

al-Ilbiri, Aba al-Qasim Khalaf b. 
Faraj, al-Sumaysir, 280 

imam, 99, 156, 159, 1770 

Indonesia, 36, 181 

Iran, 295-96 

al-Isra’ili, Joseph b. Ishaq, 221 


Jaén, 67, 100, 113; rulers, 89 

Jahwarids, 87, 101, 104, 111, 120- 
21, 134> 139 

jama'a, 151-52 

Jativa, 65; taken by Slavs, 68n 

Jews, 24n, 130n, 187; in Seville, 
106; in Cordoba, 106, 197; in 
Granada, 206-10; and Muslim 
conquest, 193; under Visigoths, 
193-94; demography, 191-92; 
status, 190-95; contacts with non- 
Jews, 220-21; and crusades, 269; 
culture, 217; poets, 216-17; edu- 
cation, 220-21; literary activity, 
222; and Almoravids, 285; see 
also Judaism, language, Hebrew, 
Aramaic 

jihad, 21-22, 141, 277-78, 282; Al- 
moravids and, 285, 290 

Judaism, 171 

junds, 19, 24, 31, 166; destroyed, 
42, 174 


Karaites, in Spain, 215 

Khalaf al-Husri, pseudo-caliph, 
119-22, 126-27, 154-60 

Khalaf b. Faraj al-Ilbiri, Abt al- 
Qasim, see al-[biri 


khalifa, title, 158 

Kharijism, 176 

kharjas, 187 

khdssa, 140-43, 148-50, 152-53 

Khayran, 65, 69-70, 72-74, 78, 91; 
ruler of Almeria, 69, 83; khalifa, 
158n 

Khazars, 196-97 

Khizrinids, 121, 127, 129; rulers of 
Arcos, 84 

Khurasan, 63 

khutba, 20-21, 40, 49, 121, 125 


Lamtuinids, see Almoravids 
language, Arabic, 26, 163, 166-67, 
186-87, 190-91, 202, 204; Jews 

and, 217-20; Christians, 234-35, 

237-38; see also Arabic, Romance, 
Hebrew, Latin, Aramaic 

Latin, 148n, 234-38 

legitimacy, 69, 74, 119 

Léon, 261 

Lérida, rulers, 89 

Lévi-Provengal, E., 7, 294 

Lisbon, 177 

Lorca, 251-52 


Madinat al-Zahra’, plundered, 65 

Maghrawa, 67 

al-Mahdi, Ibn “Abd al-Jabbar, 
Umayyad caliph, 60-65, 143, 152 

Maimonides, Moses, 218 

majlis, 143 

Majorca, 100; rulers, 89 

mala’, 143, 151-52 

Malaga, 75, 78, 100, 109, 114, 127- 
28, 131; rulers, 89-go; trade, 
108; occupied by “Ali Ibn Ham- 
mud, 70-71; taken by Almora- 
vids, 289 | 

Malikism, 36, 174-76, 181 

mamliks, 31; of Egypt, 57n, 59, 
122 

al-Ma’man, “Abbasid caliph, 157 

al-Manstr, Muhammad Ibn Abi 
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‘Amir, 4, 6, 32, 37, 39°45, 56-58, 
60, 66, 101, 103, 294 

Manzikert, battle, 278 

al-Maqqari, 11, 13 

Marrakesh, built, 284 

mashyakha, 103, 142-45 

mawali, 25, 103; see also patronage 

Mecca, 20, 35, 177n 

Medina, 20, 35, 174 

Medinaceli, gi, 112, 135 

Mediterranean basin, 3, 29-30, 107- 
108, 135 

Menéndez Pidal, R., 8 

mercenaries, 24n, 31-33, 570, 146- 
48 

Mértola, go, 113 

Monés, H., 101-104 

Monroe, J. T., 173 

Morocco, 17 

Moron, 67, 121, 129; rulers, 1 

Mozarabs, 9; see also Christians 

mozarabias, 230-31 

mozarabic rite, 271 

al-Mu‘ayti, Aba “Abd Allah b. al- 
Walid, 118-19 

al-Mughira b, ‘Abd al-Rahman III 
al-Nasir, 39 

Muhammad (Prophet), 22, 67, 174 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
“Ubayd Allah b. “Abd al-Rahman 
III al-Nasir, see al-Mustakfi 

Muhammad b. Waddah, 179n 

Mujahid, g1, 120-21, 182; ruler of 
Denia, 71, 73, 78, 87, 1353 ap- 
points a caliph, 71, 118 

Mundhir b. Sa‘id al-Ballati (Zahiri), 
178n 

Mundhir b. Yahya, assigned Sara- 
gossa by al-Musta‘in, 67, 74, 93- 
94; murdered, 143 

Muqatil, of Tortosa, 120 

al-Muqtadir, “Abbasid caliph, 39n 

Murcia, 100, 153; rulers, 91-92; 
trade, 108 

al-Murtada, “Abd al-Rahman b, 


Muhammad b. “Abd Allah b. 
“Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir, 73- 
75> 78, 114 

Murviedro, g2, 99 

mushrikin, 275, 

al-Musta‘in, Sulayman b. al-Hakam 
b. Sulayman b. “Abd al-Rahman 
III al-Nasir, 63-73, 83, 119, 
156n; killed, 71 

al-Mustakfi, Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. “Ubayd Allah b. 
“Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir, 77, 
179 

al-Mustazhir, “Abd al-Rahman b. 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. 
“Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir, 77 

al-Mu'tadd, Hisham III b. Muham- 
mad b. “Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III al-Nasir, 78-81, 153, 
179 

al-Mu'tadid, “Abbad b. Muham- 
mad Ibn “Abbad, 110, 134; ruler 
of Seville, g5; and caliphate, 155- 
56 

al-Mu‘tamid, Muhammad b. “Ab- 
bad, g2, 123, 241-42; ruler of Se- 
ville, g5; and caliphate, 156-59; 
exiled, 289 

al-Mutanabbi, 80n 

al-Mu'tasim, Aba Yahya Mu‘izz 
all-Dawla, ruler of Almeria, 83, 
147n 

al-Mutawakkil, ‘Umar b. Muham- 
mad Ibn al-Aftas, ruler of Bada- 
joz, 85; ruler of Toledo, 96; of- 
fered throne of Toledo, 254-55; 
appeals to Almoravids, 286 

Muttazilism, 176n, 178n 

muwallads, 19, 33, 106, 163-64, 173- 
74 

muwashshahat, 186-87 

al-Muzaffar, Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Aftas, ruler of Bada- 
joz, 85 

Muzaynids, of Silves, 95-96 


shoe) 
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Nagid, title, 198-99, 205 

Navarre, 107-108 

nazir, title, 233 

Niebla (and Gibraleén), rulers, 92 

norias, 109 

Normans, 269; in Seville, 106 

B. Nah, of Moré6n, gi, 127, 129; 
Ibadis, 176 


Ocsonoba, see Santa Maria de Al- 
garve 
Ottomans, 22, 181 


paganism, 171-72 

Pamplona, 46 

papacy, 268-71 

parias, see tribute 

particularism, 42 

Paschal II, pope, 270 

patronage, 42, 58, 101-103 

Pechina, 24n, 59, 147 

periodization, of Ibero-Islamic his- 
tory, 293-94 

Persians, 170 

pilgrimage, 185 

Pisa, 136 

polemics, 199-207 

predictions, 260 

propaganda, 70, 118n, 207 

prostitutes, 63 

pseudo-caliph, see Khalaf al-Husri 


gadi, 67-68, 70, 75-76, 97-98, 100, 
143, 149, 177, 178n, 180-81, 187- 
8g, 285n; appointments, 59n, 
68n, 7gn, 80; rule cities, 137-39, 
262-63; invite Almoravids, 288; 
under Almoravids, 290 

al-Qadir, Yahya b. Isma‘il b. Yahya 
Ibn Dhi al-Nun, 134, 149, 254- 
55; ruler of Toledo, 96; ruler of 
Valencia, 97; see also Dha al-Na- 
nids 

q@id, 100, 104 

Qal‘at “Abd al-Salam, 98-99 


B. Qasim, rulers of Alpuente, 84, 
101, 104 

Qasim b. Asbagh, 178-79n 

Qasim b. Muhammad (Shafi), 177 

qumis, title, 245n 

Qur'an, gira’at, 182, 194-95n 

quraysh, 62 


Rabi b. Zayd, 237 

raids, 41, 43, 45-46, 106, 114, 136, 
152, 252 

B. Razin, 101 

reconquest, 6, 8, 249-73 passim 

reconquista, term, 273 

reforms, 23, 44 

repopulation, 107 

Roger of Tosni, 268 

Romance, 163, 166-67, 186-87, 
234-38, 269n 

Ronda, rulers, 93 

al-Ru‘ayni, 180n 


Sa‘altk, 113 

Sabar al-Saqlabi, ruler of Badajoz, 
84, 101, 104 

Sagrajas, see Zallaqa 

al-Sahla, rulers, 93, 101 

Sakhrat Ibn al-Sharaf, 99 

Saltes, see Huelva 

Sancho “el de Penalén,” of Pam- 
plona, 148 

Sancho el Mayor, 108, 251 

Santa Maria de Algarve (Ocso- 
noba), rulers, 93 

Santiago de Compostela, 43 

Saragossa, 85, 109, 112-14, 126, 
144; Tulers, 93-94, 101, 104; po- 
litical geography, 107; khdssa, 
142; and Christian Spain, 148-50; 
reconquered, 249, 290; occupied 
by Almoravids, 289, 292 

Sardinia, 73, 118n, 119, 135 

Sassanians, 170 

scholarship, 184-85 
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script, Latin, 267-68, 271 

Segura, 112, 121; rulers, 94 

Seville, 75-76, 83-84, 86-88, 91-93, 
95-96, 100, 105, 109-11, 113, 
117, 133, 136, 144, 152-53; rul- 
ers, 95, 101; population, 106; ex- 
pansion, 110-11, 126-32; 
strength, 114; political character, 
111-12; form of government, 
137-39; and caliphate, 114, 119, 
122-23, 127, 130, 154-60; taken 
by Almoravids, 289 

Shafi'ts, 177-78 

Shrites, 34, 69-70, 174-76 

shiira, 77n 

shu‘ubism, 169-73, 220 

Sidonia, 67 

silk, production, 108 

Silves, rulers, 95-96 

Simancas, 27n 

Simonet, F. J., 9 

Sinhaja, 67, 74, 127-28, 207 

Sisnando Davidiz, 252, 265, 276 

slaves, 152, 154 

Slavs, 24-25, 31, 41, 49, 55-56, 58- 
59, 61, 68, 73-74, 100, 103, 116, 
132, 147, 163; imported, 31, 41- 
42, 45; numbers, 25, 58-59; com- 
pared with Berbers, 59; expelled 
from Cordoba, 61 

soldiery, 23-24; foreign, 6, 147; see 
also armies, mercenaries 

song, 280 

sources, 9-15; Christian, 11-13; 
Jewish, 11-12 

Spain, Christian, 3, 5 

Stern, S. M., 138 

Subh, 39 

succession (to caliphal throne), 39n 

Sufyan al-Thawri, 179n 

suhbat al-sultan, 187-88 

Sulayman b. al-Hakam b. Sulayman 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir, 
see al-Musta‘in 

Sulayman b. Hisham b. Sulayman 


b. ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir, 
62 

B. Sumadih, rulers of Almeria, 83, 
130-31 

Sunnism, 36, 174 

Syria, 273, 278-79 


ta'ifa, 82; sizes and economies, 106- 
11; forms of government, 137- 
42; listed, 83-99; rulers, 98-105 

talab al-‘ilm, 184-85 

al-Talamanki, 179-80 

Tamim b. Buluggin al-Ziri, ruler of 
Malaga, go; deposed, 289 

Tangier, 58, 75-76; taken by Almo- 
ravids, 284 

Tarifa, 288 

Tarragona, 270 

thughiir, 20, 79, 100, 250-51 

titulature, 17, 20, 27, 33-34, 40-41, 
46, 48-50, 72, 77, 122-25, 138n, 
155-60, 214; Christian, 265-66, 
272-73 

Tlemcen, taken by Almoravids, 284 

Toledo, 63-66, 100-101, 104, 109, 
113-14, 126-27, 183; under Dhu 
al-Nanids, 75; rulers, 96; size, 
107, 146; khassa, 142; and Chris- 
tian Spain, 148; international re- 
lations, 144; reconquered, 249, 
253-56, 278; effect of reconquest, 
279-80 

Tortosa, 100, 120; rulers, 96 

trade, 30, 107-109, 184-85 

travel, 184-85 

tribalism, 16, 166-67 

tribute, 137, 249, 254-55, 272, 286 

Tudela, rulers, 97 

Tujibids, of Saragossa, 93-94, 101 

Turks, 138 

al-Turtishi, 291 

Tyre, 137-38 


‘uly, 1470, 284 
Umayya, 80, 153 


stat 
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Umayyads, of Cordoba, 3, 17, 29; 
44, 77-78, 107, 117-18; of Da- 
mascus, 16, 149; clients, 16; see 
also under individual names 

Urvoy, D., 184-85 

Uzdaja, 67 


Valencia, 100, 109-10, 113, 1343 
taken by Slavs, 68n; rulers, 97; 
and Christian Spain, 148; occu- 
pied by Cid, 249, 262-63; recon- 
quered, 278, 292 

Velefique, 176 

Vilches, 98, 113 

Visigoths, 261, 266 

viziers, 80, 104, 205n; Jewish, 209- 
14; title, 214 


Wadi Bani Tawba, 176n 

Wadih (Slav), 63-66, 156n; killed, 
66 

warfare, 130, 133; see also armies, 
raids 

water-clock, 183 


Watt, W. M., 4 


B. Yafran, 67, 93 
Yahsubis, of Niebla and Gibraleén, 


92 
Yahya b. Mundhir, of Saragossa, 65 
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